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Preface 


This study is a new approach to both Sufism and Shi'ism. It was begun 
under Professor A E ‘ Afifi of Alexandria University, who, after complet¬ 
ing his supervision, advised me to investigate the second and more com¬ 
plicated art of the work under Professor A J Arberry of Cambridge. It is 
with pleasure that I acknowledge the incomparable guidance I received 
from that eminent scholar on such a complicated and hitherto unattempt¬ 
ed subject. It would have been impossible to finish this work without the 
invaluable help he always gives his students. 

The lack of any previous work in this field, except for the Baba,’is, the 
Bektashis and most of the historical material, had forced me to work from 
source material, printed and manuscript. It is important to note that some 
of the editions available in Cambridge differ from those I had in Alexan¬ 
dria, hence certain discrepancies in page references have occurred. 

I made great use of Professor Arberry’s “The Koran Interpreted” for 
Quranic texts and for the equivalent English and Arabic words, terms and 
phrases. 

This study owes much to the kindness of a number of people who of¬ 
fered their experience and knowledge in order to help solve the many 
problems I had to face. In return, I have only my gratitude to offer them. 

First of all, I must thank Miss S A Skilliter, for so kindly explaining 
and translating some of the Turkish texts I had to use, and her voluntary 
guidance in matters related to Turkish culture. Mr J Leveen assisted me 
greatly in revising the preface and in guiding me through Judaism and the 
text of the Old Testament. Mr D G Crane, in addition to his never-failing 
help, solved the problems which arose from my lack of knowledge of 
Christianity. 

I must also acknowledge my debt of gratitude to Dr Martin Lings, Mr 
G Meridith-Owens, and the staff of the Oriental Department at the British 
Museum, Mr D Mathews and Miss J Watson, of the India Office Library, 
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and the staff of the Oriental department of the Bodleian Libarary, Oxford. 

I also wish to thank Mr J Morris, for pointing out the similarity be¬ 
tween some Christian and Islamic texts, and for translating, with Mr R V 
Kerr, the Latin used in this study. 

My colleague, Mr Hasan Javadi, never failed to aid me in Turkish 
translation and to give me his advice on the more involved points in Per¬ 
sian. 

It is worth mentioning here that since 1961 many of the manuscripts I 
made use of have been published, like Muhsin al-Faydi’s Kalimat Maknu- 
na and other works well known to those interested in such studies. Some 
of these works, which to my knowledge were lost, like al-Ghazzali’s Al- 
Maqsad al-Asna, were already published. However, on the whole, the 
subject of this book remained untouched by other scholars. 

Lastly, it is important to note that this work is two books compiled in 
one. The first, the Shi'ite Origins in Sufism, which forms Part I of this 
study, has been published in Arabic in two volumes under the title Al-Sila 
baina al-Tasawwuf wa’ l-Tashayyu' and the second, The Interaction of 
Sufism and Shi'ism to the rise of the Safawid Dynasty, was published in 
Baghdad in 1966, also in Arabic. This work forms the original text of my 
academic dissertation. 
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Introduction 


Although the Sufis form an independent body of people governed by its 
own creed and traditions, their connections with the Sunni sects are so 
close that it is difficult to separate them from each other. 

The Sufis admitted this close relationship and proclaimed themselves 
members of the Sunni creed. Al-Junayd, for example, was said to be a 
Shaft'id faqih. Others, like ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jili, were Hanbalids. Others 
again would be classed as Malikids, all of them being recorded in the bi¬ 
ographies of the “classes” of the Sunnis. 

The Shi‘ite leaders, aware of the circumstances involved in this rela¬ 
tionship, permitted their followers to pass themselves off as Sufis in ac¬ 
cordance with their doctrine of self-preservation. Setting aside the vague 
supposed relationship between Ma'ruf al-Karkhi and al-Rida (d.203/818- 
19), there was no known contact between Sufism and Shi'ism. This view 
is strengthened by the conflict of the principles of the two parties: while 
Sufism excluded participation in social and political activities, Shi'ism re¬ 
garded it as fundamental. Moreover, the Shi'ite sainthood - not the Ima- 
ma - was subject to a limitation, namely the post of the Imam, which can¬ 
not, by any means, be attained by any other person. A Sufi, on the other 
hand, could advance even beyond the limits of prophecy according to his 
spiritual capacities. 

Sufism competed with Shi'ism in attracting both the victims and the 
enemies of the Arab conquest, who were opposing the Arab rulers, and 
perhaps, sometimes, Islam itself. That is why the majority of ascetics 
were Persian, even in Arab centres like Kufa and Basrah in their early 
years, Damascus itself being no exception. 

Another operative factor was that Shi'ism meant love and loyalty to a 
particular member of the “House of the Prophet”- whereas a Sufi had no 
intermediary, either directly or indirectly. He belonged to God immediate¬ 
ly. Sufism and Shi'ism, therefore, would seem to have no common ground. 

However, as we shall discover, it is highly probable that Shi'ism pro¬ 
vided Sufism with numerous ideas in many fields. From the many simi¬ 
larities prevailing between both parties, we can infer that Shi'ism came 
first and had established its whole body of doctrine upon a spiritual foun- 
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dation, just as Sufism did afterwards. Following upon this, we shall prove 
that Sufi Wilaya (Sainthood) formed a complete I mama with all its divine 
privileges and God’s support It is for this reason that the Sufis were 
compelled to be dependent upon the Shi’ite beliefs, and even obliged to 
associate all their doctrine with the person of' Ali. After the death of the 
eighth Shi’ite Imam , ‘Ali al-Rida (the heir designate of al-Ma’mun), who 
converted Ma’ruf al-Kaikhi to Islam, the Abbasid dynasty persecuted the 
Shi’ites very severely. It was so serious that al-Mutawakkil demolished 
the grave of al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali in 236/851 and forbade the people to do 
pilgrimage to it This was an object lesson for the Sufis on which to med¬ 
itate well. Al-Junayd (d.298/910) pretended to be a Shaft ‘id faqih, al- 
Qushayri (465/1074) wrote his Risala to put Sufism in a Sunni framework 
some years before the overthrow of the Abbasid dynasty in favour of the 
Fatimids. Again, some years later, al-Ghazzali (d.505/1 111) wrote Ihya 
al-'Ulum, which strengthened the connection between the Sunni Islam 
and Sufism. However, the Sufis did not lose anything, they went on 
drawing upon Shi‘ism to enrich their own system, and, with the Govern¬ 
ment’s support, they obtained the position of which they had always 
dreamed. 

On the other hand, the Shi'ites did not give up hope of having the Su¬ 
fis on their side. They went on using the spiritual common ground availa¬ 
ble in the two sects. In the middle of the eighth century AH (the four¬ 
teenth AD), under the Tartar denomination, which had no fanatical 
sectarian intentions, Haydar ibn ‘Ali al-Amuli wrote Jasmi'al-Asrar in 
which he suggested that the Sufis were really Shi‘ites. In the beginning 
of the tenth century AH (the sixteenth AD) a descendent of a Sufi family 
could establish a Persian state. This leader, Isma‘il al-Safawi, declared 
Shi‘ism as his sectarian doctrine. From that time, the Persians became 
Shi’ites. Between al-Amuli and al-Safawi many events occurred with 
which we shall deal in their proper place. 

It is important to state that the relationship between Sufism and Shi 
‘ism passed through two separate stages: 1. The establishment of Sufism 
parallel to Shi‘ism; 2. The influence of Sufism on later Shi'ism. The first 
stage will be discussed in a full summary of my previous work on the 
subject. But as there was a Shi’ite influence on later Sufism too, to make 
this study complete, this point had to be considered. Consequently, this 
study will be arranged in two parts according to the following topics: 

1. The Shi’ite Origins in Sufism. 

2. The Interaction of Sufism and Shi‘ism to the rise of the Safawid Dynasty. 



Chapter one 


SHPISM 


Historical backgound 

In its origins, Islam, a political movement with a religious background, 
was a campaign aimed at helping the poor, the oppressed, and the slaves 
of Makkah against the aristocrats and the traders, who were represented 
by such as Abu Sufyan. In Islam the lower classes found their “Utopia” - 
their pathway, and the opportunity to improve their conditions. 1 Once the 
cause of Islam was established, the former lowly people of Makkah be¬ 
came the top people; and when Islam finally dominated the whole of the 
Hijaz, the old aristocracy lost distinction and were considered as equals. 

As with every successful political and social movement, the Muslims 
classified themselves into groups built upon the bases of class and opin¬ 
ion. The Outstrippers (i.e. al-sabiqun) who fell naturally into one catego¬ 
ry, were led by ‘Ali - a man who was brought up by the Prophet himself 
- and absorbed and reflected the new ideals of Islam. They were coun¬ 
tered by the one-time influential people of Quraysh, represented by the 
associates Abu Bakr and Umar and Abu ‘Ubayyda and, subsequently, by 
Talha, al-Zubayr and their like. A third group, comprised of the old lead¬ 
ers of Quraysh, was represented by Abu Sufyan in Makkah and ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Ubayy at Medina. The Ansar of Medina might be considered a 
fourth group - but for the purpose of this book the first three are the most 
important and distinctive. 

After the death of the Prophet, these groups began to take their prelim¬ 
inary shapes by electing Abu Bakr against ‘Ali, with Abu Sufyan trying 
to play one group off against another. 2 Then, when it became clear that 
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‘Uthman was the representative of the Umayyad group, the Muslims of 
all the Islamic world (except Syria) opposed him so violently that he ulti¬ 
mately paid with his life for standing against their decision to keep Islam 
running its traditional course. Mu'awiya’s leadership of the Umayyad 
group crystallized the Muslims into two parties: the Umayyad and the 
‘Alawid, with the others divided between them according to their mem¬ 
bers’ aims and mentality. 

In the days of ‘Ali the term Shi'a (i.e. party) came into being to indi¬ 
cate the new political groups of Islam, whether ‘Alawid or not, which had 
formerly been the groups of the Muhajirin of Makkah and the Ansar of 
Medina. In this general sense, the term Shi'a was used in the document of 
the Arbitration at Siffin 3 and in the days of al-Hasan; 4 however, after the 
killing of al-Husayn it established its technical meaning, as applying to 
that party devoted to the return to power of ‘Ali’s descendants as the natu¬ 
ral heirs of the prophet, both spritually and materially. Al-Tawwabin (i.e. 
the Repentants) [defeated in 65/685 after five years preparation] 5 were the 
first ‘Alawid party to call themselves Shi‘ites, when their senior members 
referred to their leader, Sulayman ibn Surad al-Khuza‘i, as the Shaykh of 
the Shi‘ites (Shaykhu l-Shi'a). 6 This term has continued to mean the same 
to this day. 7 

In this way, Shi'ism, as we know it, appeared at the same time in 
Kufa, Basra and Mada’in*, independent of the ‘Alawid leadership which 
was then enjoyed by Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya (d.81/700) at Medina. 
When Mu'awiya ibn Yazid (killed in 73/692) left the post of Khilafa for 
the Muslims themselves to fill, a great competition took place between 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayar (killed in 73/692) on the one hand, and 
Marwan ibn al-Hakam (d.65/685), then* Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (d.80/ 
699) on the other. As Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya doubted his ability to 
seize power, he wanted only to avoid the fate of his father and brothers 
and so left matters to chance. 9 It was the Shi’ites who, under the influence 
of al-Mukhtar (killed 69/688-9), resumed their struggle to avenge al- 
Husayn and sought the Khilafa for Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya. 10 

The great might of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan widened the gap be¬ 
tween the Shi'ites and their ‘Alawid leaders (i.e. the Imams), a situation 
which caused the Kufis to exaggerate the spiritual qualities of their Imans 
to the extent of developing their humanity into divinity. This point was 
noted by Ibn al-Hanafiyya, 11 ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn 12 (d.94/712-13) and later 
even by the Umayyads themselves. 13 But when the underground move¬ 
ments against the Umayyads began towards the end of the first century 
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AH (seventh AD), Abu Hashim (‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al¬ 
ii anafiyy a, d.97/715-6) participated in them as a partner of the* Abbasids. 

Abu Hashim was said to have laid the basis of the spiritual campaign by 
which the ‘Abbasids achieved victory. 14 In 121/739, Zayd ibn ‘Ali al- 
Husayn rose up at Kufa in an attempt to seize power in accordance with 
the ideas of orthodox Islam; however, its failure did not bring the Zaydi 
movement to an end; on the contrary they continued to start one revolu¬ 
tion after another until they succeeded in settling down in the Yemen. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali (d.l 14 or 119), 15 the elder brother of Zayd, to¬ 
gether with his celebrated son Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d.l48/765) followed ‘Ali 
ibn al-Husayn’s policy of avoiding politics. Instead of participating in the 
political struggle, they concentrated on the characteristics of their time - 
learning and asceticism - for which Muhammad was dubbed al-Baqir (i.e. 
the splitter [of Science]), 16 and Ja'far was considered as the teacher of all 
his contemporary learned men. 17 

After the establishment of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, which began as a 
Shi’ite state, 1 * rival Shi‘ites made great efforts to form their own ‘ Alawid 
state, a situation which put Shi‘ism in the same environment as it had 
been during the Umayyad era. The spirit of the second century (eighth 
AD) provided the Shi'ite thinkers with new ideas that resulted in a num¬ 
ber of extreme sects at Kufa and Mada’in. The Zaydis continued their in¬ 
surrection throughout the Islamic world. The Isma’ilis had also begun 
their creed as an extreme sect whose foundation was laid by a certain 
Mawla of Isma‘il ibn Ja‘far (d.l33/750-1, during his father’s lifetime) 
called al-Mubarak, 19 who campaigned for Muhammad ibn Isma‘il 20 
(d. 198/813-4). This cause went through a series of developments until an 
Isma‘ilid state was established in Tunis and then in Egypt. 

The descendents of Ja'far al-Sadiq lived at Medina, subordinate to 
‘Abbasid pressure. Musa ibn Ja’far died in 183/800, whilst in al-Rashid’s 
prison at Baghdad, 21 and was succeeded by his son, ‘Ali (d.203/818-9), 
whom al-Ma’mun (d.218/833) had appointed as his prince designate, 22 
and to whom he had given his daughter in marriage. 23 Al-Rida was re¬ 
ported to have been the Imam at whose hand Ma’ruf al-Karhki was con¬ 
verted to Islam and became his porter and secretary. After al-Rida, his 
son Muhammad al-Jawad (195-220/810-835) succeeded to the Imam at 
seven years of age. 24 , a fact which inspired the Shi’itcs to link his person¬ 
ality with legendary ideas. 25 Al-Jawad died young, soon after arriving in 
Baghdad, having travelled there at the order of al-Mu’tasim 26 (reigned 
218-227/833-41). 
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As soon as al-Mutawakkil came to power (reigned 232-247/846-62), 
the peaceful atmosphere which the Shi‘ites had enjoyed since al-Ma’mun 
came to an end. In 233/847-8, al-Mutawakkil sent for the Tenth Imam, 


‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Hadi (214-254/829-868), whom he imprisoned at 
Samurra. 27 In 236/851, al-Mutawakkil became so hostile to the Shi‘ites 
that he demolished the grave of al-Husayn at Karbala’, persecuted the 
Shi'ites 2 *, and a certain ‘Isa ibn Ja'far was lashed to death;® Yaqub ibn 
Ishaq al-Sikkit suffered a similar fate for his Shiism. 30 This persecution 
stimulated the revival of extreme ideas in the form of a new sect, esta¬ 
blished by Muhammad ibn Nusayr. As with the old Shiite movements, 
the Nusayrid was based upon the concept of the Imams’ divinity, allegori¬ 
cal interpretation and leniency regarding religious obligations. 31 

Al-Hadi’s successor in Imama was his son al-Hasan al-‘Askari, who 
was forced to remain in Samurra until his death (232-260). During his 
lifetime, Al-‘Askari witnessed many great events which shook the 
stability of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, beginning with the assassination of al- 
Mutawakkil and followed by a series of depositions and murders among 
the ‘Abbasid Khalifas. There was also the secession of Ibn Tulun in 254/ 
868, the creation of the state of al-Hasan ibn Zayd in Jurjan, and many 
other dangerous revolutions 32 such as those of the Zinj in 256 and the 
* Alawids in Kufa and Egypt 

The death of al-’Askari, who had no known son, 33 presented the Shi'ite 
community with yet another crisis. Once again, this was resolved by a 
new development in Shi‘ism. The Twelvers (who followed the succes¬ 
sion of Imams from* Ali to al-Husan al-‘Askari) produced fourteen 
groups, 34 the remainder being those who believed that al-‘Askari had left a 
son whose existence was essential on the grounds that the world cannot 
be without an evidence i.e. an Imam M . 

This resulted in the belief that the Mahdi (i.e. Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan) had had two “vanishings” - a shorter and a longer one. 36 The 
Twelvers also believed that the Mahdi practised his Imama through four 
Ambassadors, 37 the last of whom died in 329/940-1, being the date of the 
beginning of the longer vanishing, which is still continuing. 


Shi‘ite thought 

Shi'ism began as the spiritual sect of Islam represented by a group of the 
Outstrippers, who regarded themselves as the Guards of Islam. Among 
them was Abu Dharr, the fourth of the Muslims, 38 who expressed his spi¬ 
rituality by being said to have been a Unitarian before hearing of 
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Muhammad. 39 Another was Salman, whom the Prophet and ‘Ali consid¬ 
ered a member of the “Household”. 40 Salman was said to have moved 
from one religion to another looking for the promised religion of Islam 41 
and to have been acquainted with the Secret Knowledge. 42 He was also 
said to have been old enough to have met Christ’s Apostles 43 in order to 
fill the “Interval” between Christianity and Islam and link them together. 
‘Ammar ibn Yasir, another Shi'ite Outstripped was so faithful that he was 
tortured by Quraysh at Makkah 44 beaten by ‘Uthman at Medina, 43 and 
killed at the battle of Siffin, thus fulfilling the prophet’s statement that 
“The wrong doing party shall kill you. 46 Also among the Outstrippers was 
Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman, the “Holder of Secret of the Messenger of 
God, 47 and a man of knowledge, who could foresee wars and dissensions 
and recognize the hypocrites. 4 * 

Their leader,’Ali, was a typical Muslim, a foster-son of the Prophet 
and the most ascetic of all the Companions. 49 Al-Ghazzali justified ‘Ali’s 
asceticism as being an ideal “for the rich to imitate so that poverty would 
not derogate the poor”. 50 ‘Ali was so absorbed by this ascetic spirit, by 
which early Islam defeated Quraysh, that his sayings were similar to 
those of many well-known ascetics and Sufis. 51 Moreover, the characters 
of al-Hasan al-Basri and ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al ‘Aziz, as the biographers de¬ 
scribed them, were so similar to ‘Ali’s that they looked as if they were 
formed in deliberate imitation of ‘Ali. 52 In addition to considering*Ali as 
the main source of Sufi knowledge and the end of the Sufi Khirqa , from 
the seventh century (thirteenth AD) the Sufis, like the Shi'ites, esta¬ 
blished their own campaign in favour of the * Alawid Sufis, and thereby 
aimed at creating the state of the Household. Similarly, the Sufi books 
shared with the Shi‘ites their idealization of ‘Ali. 

When ‘Ali was murdered at Kufa, the Kufans realized the great loss 
his death created. Then, when al-Hasan abdicated in favour of their 
enemy Mu’awiya, he too was assassinated; as al-Hanafiyya had given up 
the struggle for power, the post of Imam remained vacant. The Kufans 
then enshrined the memory of ‘Ali and their exaggerated love of him 
began to establish a mystical personality beside the historical personality. 

These extreme lovers of ‘Ali bore various names: the Sab'ids 53 (after 
the descendants of Saba' ibn Yashjub, ancestor of the Yemenids), 54 the 
Turabids 55 (i.e. the Dustists, after Abu Turab[Soiled with Earth], ‘Ali’s 
nickname), and the Khashabids 56 (i.e. the Woodists). Extreme ideas began 
to increase at Kufa and other centres of Shi‘ism at such a rate that the re¬ 
tired Imams at Medina found themselves obliged to intervene. When they 
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did, 37 the extremists were not shaken; on the contrary, they discovered 
that it was quite possible for them to carry on their campaign without hin¬ 
drance from the protests or condemnation of the helpless Imams. These 
creeds became the framework of a political struggle aimed at regaining 
the status of Kufa as the centre of the Muslim world, which they had lost 
in disobeying ‘Ali. In this way, the extremists created an independent 
philosophy, which has survived to modem times. 

Before discussing this topic, a few words should be said on the ele¬ 
ments that created these ideas at Kufa and elsewhere. The population of 
al-Kufa (established in 17/638) comprised an Arab majority, most of 
whom were Yemeni of a higher standard of civilization than that of their 
fellow Arabs, 5 * and a Persian minority that had joined the Arab army at 
Qadisiyya and shared their new home. 59 Unlike al-Basra, 60 this high stan¬ 
dard of civilization gave the Kufan community a pioneering nature whose 
characteristics were sentimentality, 61 wisdom 62 and invention, 63 ( l-btikar ), 
the qualities of the Yememis. The tribes which took the lead in producing 
extreme ideas were of Yemeni origin, like ‘Abd al-Qays,‘Ijl, Asad, Rabi 
‘a, all of whom were the same lineage, 64 and Bajila 65 and Nahd, 66 also 
sharing the same qualities. Even the Persian element of Kufa were 
Mawlas of those tribes. 67 Some of the Arabs, however, were reproached 
for being “defiled by the Persians" 6 *, which revealed that the civilized na¬ 
ture of some Arabs had weakened their tribal spirit. This was confirmed 
by the fact that leaders of the extremists were, on the whole, artisans who 
had lost the feeling of Arab supremacy and tried instead to improve their 
social standard by means of intellectual ability. Which explains why one 
of them was a straw seller, 69 another a wizard, 70 a third a garment maker, 71 
a weaver, 72 a wheat seller, 73 and so on. It will be seen later that the pio¬ 
neers of Sufism were of the same trades and the same nature. Notably, 
those descriptions are also applied to Mada’in, Qumm and Istakhr .which 
were the homes of the same Kufan tribes. 74 It was the great distinction of 
the Yemeni tribes’ spirituality that led to Ibrahim ibn Adham being con¬ 
sidered a member of Banu ‘Ijl. 75 

As to the novelties of Kufan Shi‘ism, the first idea to appear on the 
scene was the Mahdiyya of Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya, for which al- 
Mukhtar campaigned 76 on the grounds that the former was a new form of 
Muhammad, having the same blood 77 and carrying the same name and 
forename. 78 Following the death of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, the Kaysanids, the 
remainder of al-Mukhtar’s followers, 79 believed in the former’s second 
coming, which Goldziher connected with that of Iliya', i0 and Massignon 
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with the Persian beliefs.* 1 On the day the Prophet died, ‘Umar insisted 
that he was not dead but had gone, like Moses, to God’s forty-day ap¬ 
pointment, 82 which was inspired by the Quran itself. 83 

The concept of Mahdiyya then became one of the characteristic ideas 
of Shi’ism, to the extent that every Imam of all sects became, in one way 
or another, a Mahdi. u Later, when the Twelvers’ Mahdi was declared in 
the third century (ninth AD), a new development was imposed on it by 
associating this doctrine with the second coming of Christ; the justifica¬ 
tion being that the Mahdi’s mother was a descendent of the Apostles. 83 
Mahdiyya was also related to the idea of the end of the world - which was 
an orthodox belief of the Muslims at large, independent of Mahdiyya.* 6 

After the death of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, the might of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan and the ruthlessness of al-Hajjaj caused the Shi’ites to change 
their struggle from the active to the spiritual. Hanafiyya’s son, Abu 
Hashim, took the opportunity of leading the Shi’ites, with access to the 
secret knowledge and allegorical interpretation which became the essence 
of Imama. 11 The idea was that everything, whether spiritual or material, 
was two-sided, for "every outward had an inward, every person a soul, 
every verse ( tanzil) [of the Qur’an] an allegorical interpretation, and every 
ideal in the world had a truth”. 88 

Abu Hashim also began the familiar idea of renewing Islam every 
century on the grounds that "No prophethood survived after 100 years”. 89 
He also imbued the number 12 with secrecy and spiritual values when he 
advised his ‘Abbasid ally, Muhammad ibn *Ali ibn ’Abd Allah ibn 
*Abbas(d. 125/724-5), that, in order to guarantee his success over the 
Umayyads, his missionaries should be twelve men preceded by seventy 
more. 99 This genius of Abu Hashim led to the principle that “religion is 
obedience to a man” 91 -which became popular in extreme Shi’ism and, 
later became the main basis upon which the relationship between the Sufi 
Shaykh and his disciple was established. 

Abu Hashim died in 97/715-6, but his teachings became a solid foun¬ 
dation for the extremists of Kufa to take further and develop in an unlim¬ 
ited manner. In this way, Bayan ibn Saman al-‘Ijlu (executed in 119/737) 
claimed that the Secret Knowledge, being the essence of Imama, had been 
endowed to him by way of transmigration; 92 he also claimed that the 
Quranic verse "This is an exposition (i.e. Bayan) for mankind and guid¬ 
ance .. .” 93 referred to him, thus giving him the right to abrogate “part of 
Muhammad’s Law’. 94 To that, Bayan added the idea of anthropomorph¬ 
ism, which referred to God as having the form of a man whose members, 
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with the exception of his face, were all to die. 95 Most of Bayan’s ideas 
crept into Sufism, with additional alterations and adaptations. 

Bayan was accompanied by another extremist, al-Mughira ibn Sa‘id 
al-Bajali 96 (executed in 119/737). Al-Mughira introduced the idea of the 
number 7 as being sacred, and he rose up with seven people whom he 
called al-Wasafa*(i.e. the Slaves [of God], being an alternative to the term 
“Muslim”) 97 Al-Mughira was a pioneer in considering the knowledge of 
the Greatest Name of God the Secret of creation. 9 * He also believed that 
the Quranic Trust "(Amana) meant I mama, 100 an idea which al-Junayd al¬ 
tered to mean the Sufi Wilaya. m Al-Mughira had also begun the idea of 
regarding ‘Ali as being on the same level as the prophets; in his opinion. 
‘Ali was more preferred than Adam, and equal to Muhammad. 102 The 
most important of all the novelties of al-Mughira was his doctrine that 
God had the form of the alphabets and members equal to their number, 103 
an idea from which sprang the whole of the Hurufi creed. In the end, like 
al-Hallaj, al-Maghira claimed to have been able to bring to life, ‘Ad, 
Thamud and the other old nations. 104 

Then came Abu Mansur al-‘Ijli (executed in 121/739) to promote the 
post of Imama to divinity and his own to prophethood. 105 Abu Mansur was 
the first Muslim saint to ascend to Heaven. 106 He claimed that God wiped 
his head ordering him “O son deliver [my message] for me”. 107 Mansur 
believed that Christ was the first being God created, 108 on the grounds that 
Jesus was the Word of God, a point which makes this extremist another 
teacher of the Hurufis. The culmination of this idea was that ‘Ali, in Abu 
Mansur’s opinion, was the second being created by God. 109 

In 127/778 there came the revolt of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu'awiyya (d.130/ 
778) at Kufa. 110 Its failure caused ‘Abd Allah to move to Mada’in and 
Istakhr, 111 where he and his extremist companions created the idea of 
God’s Light, which was believed to show through the prophets and the 
Imams to ‘Abd Allah 112 and, accordingly, his leading followers, an idea 
which became very popular in later Sufism. 

Next came Abu ’1-Khattab al-Asadi (executed in 138/755), to add fur¬ 
ther ideas to the extremist concepts. He was said to have been a teacher 
and leader of Isma‘il ibn Ja‘far. 113 Massignon thinks that Abu ’1- 
Khattab’s forename - Abu Isma‘il - was due to his spiritual fatherhood of 
Isma'il ibn Ja'far, the first Imam of the Isma'ilids, 114 on the grounds that 
“What matters in spiritual adoption is only the divine election”. 115 This 
would be confirmed by the fact that some of Abu ’1-Khattab’s followers 
believed that “the soul of Ja'far ibn Muhammad [al-Sadiq] migrated into 
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Abu ’1-Khattab, then, after Abu ’l-Khattab’s vanishing [i.e. death], to 
Muhammad ibn Isma'il”. 116 This really meant the revival of the Salmanid 
character in Shi‘ism, 117 an idea which Sufis also adopted in the succession 
of their Shaykhs. In addition, some of Abu ’l-Khattab’s followers as¬ 
sumed prophethood, 11 * an idea which encouraged them to exalt it to divin¬ 
ity on the grounds that here were two Gods: one governing heaven, and 
the other earth. 119 They were supposed to be the earth’s Gods, 120 a theory 
which recalls the unseen world of which the Sufis made themselves gov¬ 
ernors, a point which will be discussed later. 

It was also reported that the followers of Abu ’1-Khattab had “learned 
juggling, witchcraft, astrology and alchemy”, 121 and that “they had played 
on each group of people as they pleased; and on the common people by 
showing asceticism”. 122 These developments led the Khattabids to the be¬ 
lief that “every believer has revelation”, 123 an idea which the Sufis were 
inspired to adopt in the form of their unveiledness, al-Kashfiyya. 

All these ideas were produced by the first wave of extremists, begin¬ 
ning at Kufa in 65/684-5 under al-Mukhtar, and being brought to an end 
by the ‘Abbasid Khalifa al-Mahdi (reigned 158-69/775-85), when he 
succeeded in killing the last extremist leader of this period, namely al- 
Hasayn ibn Abi Mansur. 124 Nevertheless, their ideas remained part of that 
Shi’ite legacy which was organized in the fourth century (tenth AD). 

After the extremists there came a generation of Shi'ites represented by 
Hisham ibn al-Hakam (d.199/815), 125 who was regarded as the theologian 
of the Decisivists (al-Qat'iyya), who formed the majority of the Shi’ites 
of their time. 126 These Shi’ites depended on the extremist ideas as a basis, 
but modified the most extreme of these. Hisham already believed in an¬ 
thropomorphism, 127 in a figurative way. 12 * He introduced the idea of the 
Imams’ infalliblity, which was based on the argument that prophethood 
was supported with revelation, but after its abolition, the Imams were 
guided by infallibility. 129 Donaldson proved this doctrine to be genuinely 
Shi’ite, but it was really adapted by Hisham from al-Halaj who, more 
than one century before, had described ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan as 
having enjoyed it. 130 How this idea crept into Sufism will be discussed 
later. To this it must be added that the Shi’ites of the second century 
(eighth AD) had mentioned the Tradition “God had created Adam accord¬ 
ing to His image or the form of the Beneficent [i.e. God]” 131 ; from which 
the Sufis adopted this Hebrew text. 132 It may be true that they took it 
from other sources, but its significance lay in its being mentioned by the 
Shi’ites first 
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When the early period of the third century brought security to the Shi 
‘ites, they pursued their doctrine normally and orthodoxly until al- 
Mutawakkil disturbed their peaceful life with oppression and persecution. 
The Shi‘ites, as they have always done, returned once more to their extre¬ 
mist ideas. The Nusayrids took the lead in introducing the concept that 
the Prophet had been in charge of diffusion of the Quran, ‘Ali was in 
charge of its interpretation 133 , and that Muhammad and 4 Ali were“like one 
light to another ... except that one was the former and the other the lat¬ 
ter.” 134 The Nusayrids were preceded by the Committers (al-Mufawwida, 
the Fivers al-Mukhammisa ) and the like, whose doctrines do not concern 
us here. 

However, it is worth noting that in this period there were also moderate 
Shi‘ites who were able to liberate themselves from their extremist legacy. 
They contributed to the purification of their creed from anthropomorph¬ 
ism in Unity, exaggeration in Imama and defectiveness in the Quran. 135 
All this had occurred before the Shi‘ites capitalized their legacy, organized 
it, and recorded it in their books of Tradition, points which will also be 
discussed later. 

However, we should now take a brief look at the Isma'ili creed. This 
sect of Shi'ism was founded by the former extremists, especially the sect 
of Abu *1-Khattab. The Isma'ili creed was based on the concept of the 
Mahdiyya of Muhammad ibn Isma'il, which suggested that he was to‘‘be 
sent with a message and a new law by which he will abrogate the law of 
Muhammad.” 136 Early Isma'ilism had also depended on the idea of Abu 
Mansur’s divine specialization in allegorical interpretation and on his sa¬ 
cred number 7, together with the number 12 which Abu Hashim intro¬ 
duced. The number 7 represented the successive circles of the visible and 
the hidden Imams, and the number 12 their missionaries, who were called 
Evidences ( al-Hujaj). The first number was connected with the Seven 
Messenger Possessed of Determination, Heavens, Earth, Planets, 137 and 
with their special seven-fold divisions of the human body 138 etc. The evi¬ 
dences were associated with the twelve months, hours of days and nights, 
the twelve islands, etc. 139 For the religious obligations, like the old extre¬ 
mists, 140 the Isma‘ilis put allegorical interpretation which changed accord¬ 
ing to the member’s status that began from the post of permitted ( al - 
Ma'dhun ) to the Missionary ( al-da'i), the Gateway (al-Bab), the Evidence 
C al-Hujja), the Imam, the Executor (al-wasiyy ) and the Prophet 141 Most of 
these ideas, or their parallels, had been borrowed by the Sufis, a concept 
which ibn Khaldun realized and expressed openly. 142 
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The Role of the Imams in Shi‘ite thought 

It is very difficult to identify those Shi'ite ideas which the Imams had 
added to their sect, because they had no part, or at least no definite one, in 
establishing or developing the Shi'ite creed, except by example and as 
role models for their followers in spirituality. The Imams, however, were 
orthodox Muslims who passed some personal judgements Which became 
the characteristic stamp of the second century (eighth AD). Setting aside 
the Imams from ‘Ali to Abu Hashim, ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn (d.94/712-13) 
appears as an ascetic character whose asceticism was very much in¬ 
fluenced by the disastrous fate of his father and other relatives at Karbala. 

This exaggerated asceticism qualified ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn to be looked 
upon as one of the pioneers of ascetic Sufism. 143 To him were attributed 
sayings, of the kind that dealt with God’s services, very similar to a state¬ 
ment attributed to Rabi'a. 144 ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn was also reported to have 
manifested a kind of annihilation, 145 considered a model in the Sufi princi¬ 
ple of trust in God, 146 and to have composed poetry on fear, 147 repen¬ 
tance 14 * and the secret knowledge, whose disclosure sheds the blood. 149 
Furthermore, he was reported to have composed al-Sahijat al-Sajjadiyya 
(i.e. the Sajjadid [‘Ali’s nickname] Scroll), a collection of prayers and di¬ 
alogues [with God] Munajayat whose artifical style reflected a later 
date. 150 ‘Ali’s son Muhammad was so well-known as a learned man that 
he was nicknamed the Splitter [of sciences] (al-Baqir ),which was support¬ 
ed with a prophecy attributed to the Prophet foreseeing al-Baqir’s 
birth. 151 However, his teachings have been lost among the huge number of 
statements related by rival Shi‘ite transmitters. The rather definite points 
of view that survived this confusion are his blaming his brother Zayd for 
his learning from Wasil ibn ‘Ata’ the Mu’tazilid Shaykh 152 (80—181/699— 
798), and his open condemnation of the extremsts of Iraq, 153 an attitude 
which suggests that al-Baqir was keen on keeping Islam away from the 
personal judgement which aimed at giving it a limited nature. But al- 
Baqir was also well-known as an ascetic and he was said to have regarded 
weeping as a means of achieving God’s pardon. 154 For his asceticism al- 
Baqir was praised and mentioned by al-Kalabadhi, 155 Abu Nu'aym 156 
(quoting Sufyan al-Thawri), Abu ‘Ali al-Rudhabaril 157 and ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Mubarak. 15s Moreover, ‘Attar 159 and Ibn Hajar al-Haytami 160 re¬ 
garded al-Baqir as one of the distinguished ascetics, and as one of the 
pioneers of Sufism. 

Zayd, al-Baqir’s younger brother, was the first ‘ Alawid to rise against 
the Umayyads since al-Husayn’s killing, to which cause his sons and 
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fellow rebels became permanently active and were themselves fighting 
Mahdis . 161 The Zaydis were liberal-minded people for whom sectarian 
principles had always been Mu’tazlid 162 and Hanafid, 163 both having been 
associated with the rational side of religion. The result of this liberal atti¬ 
tude was the principle of the Imama of the less preferred, 164 which solved 
the obstinate problem of the comparison between ‘ Aii and Abu Bakr. 
Zayd believed that, although ‘Ali deserved the Khilafa, Abu Bakr’s claim 
was lawful because the Muslims’ welfare demanded it. 165 This idea was 
adopted into Sufism by Ibn ‘Arabi. 166 The rational stamp of the Zaydid 
creed, however, made it impossible for Sufism to exploit or adapt it. 
Nevertheless Zayd himself was, like his father, a celebrated ascetic. 167 

Muhammad al-Baqir was succeeded by his son Ja’far, whom al- 
Mansur nicknamed al-Sadiq [the Truthful] for foreseeing his Khilafa. 16 * 
Al-Shahristani pointed out the great position of al-Sadiq in Knowledge, 169 
and Donaldson suggested that he “conducted a forum of a Socratic 
school,” 170 which Amir ‘Ali considered a continuation of ‘Ali’s school. 171 
Among many other celebrated men of learing, Malik ibn Abas and Abu 
Hanifa were reported to have been al-Sadiq’s pupils. 172 But most of that 
knowledge has been lost under the welter of falsification al-Sadiq suf¬ 
fered from his own followers, resulting in al-Bukhari neglecting al- 
Sadiq’s transmissions altogether. 173 What remains of his legacy is ob¬ 
scure and ambiguous; good examples are the treatises on the Elixir, alche¬ 
my and others, which are said to have been transmitted by Jabbir ibn 
Hayyan, 174 namely, al-Jafr [meaning a young goat’s skin] “on the knowl¬ 
edge of the future of the Household in general, and of some of them in 
particular,” 175 and the statements which al-Sulami included in his Haqa'iq 
al-Tafsir on the Sufi allegorical interpretation. 176 At all events, al-Sadiq 
was linked very closely with the Ascetic and the Sufi movements. He 
was associated with Sufyan al-Thawri 177 , Dawud al-Ta’i 178 and Shaqiq al- 
Balkhi. 179 Al-Kalabadhi regarded al-Sadiq as one of the Sufi pioneers. 180 

Because of political pressure, al-Sadiq’s descendants were not able to 
disclose their intellectual abilities. The only exception was his grandson, 
‘Ali al-Rida, whose appointment as the heir apparent of al-Ma'mum gave 
him this opportunity. However, al-Sadiq’s son Musa was nicknamed the 
Righteous servant 181 [of God] ( al-'abd al-Salih ) and the Restrainer 182 [of 
his rage] al-Kazim because of his asceticism and his forgiving character. 
Al-Kazim was reported to be the teacher of Shaqiq al-Balkhi 183 (d.194/ 
809), and Bishr al-Hafi (d.227/841-2) was thought to have repented at his 
hands. 184 But as al-Kazim spent his time in Baghdad in prison, these 
events cannot be proven. 
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Al-Rida [i.c. the Accepted] eventually received the post of Imam , and, 
in a sympathetic atmosphere, became the most popular of all the Imams. 
The Shi'ites claimed that, before receiving his official post as al- 
Ma'mun’s heir apparent, al-Rida had given answers to fifteen questions 
on the different fields of knowledge. 1 * 5 Like al-Sahifat al-Sa jjadiyya, an¬ 
other scroll was attributed to al-Rida, known as Sahifat al-Rida, among 
whose transmitters was the celebrated al-Qushayri. 186 Sahifat al-Rida, 
which consisted of a limited number of Traditions, included a Tradition in 
the spirit of Sufism that reads: "For his friends, God, blessed and high ex¬ 
alted be He, had [prepared] a draught; if they drink [of it] they will be¬ 
come intoxicated. And if they became intoxicated, they would feel 
happy. And if they felt happy they would melt and if they melted they 
would be pure. And if they were pure they would arrive [at God]. And if 
they arrived they would communicate [with God], and if they communi¬ 
cated there would be no difference between their Beloved and them¬ 
selves”. 1 * 7 This text, however, is very similar to another attributed to al- 
Hallaj.’** Jalal al-Din al-Rumi was asked to explain another text of the 
same nature, and answered that the draught referred to the divine wine of 
God. 1 * 9 Fiqh al-Rida was another book which the Shi'ites attributed to al- 
Rida. 190 Part of it, which reflected a deep Sufi spirit, reads: "[Before start¬ 
ing prayers] remember the Messenger of God putting [the image of] one 
of [the Imams] in your [inner] sight.” 191 Ma'ruf’s relationship with al- 
Rida, 192 which (whether true or false) became so important to Sufism that 
nearly all the Sufi trends took their line of Shaykhs from Ma'ruf in order 
to link it with the Prophet through al-Rida. Al-Rida's place in Sufism, 
however, will be discussed later. 

Al-Rida’s successor, his son Muhammad al-Jawad, died young with¬ 
out having a chance to contribute anything to Shi’ism. He was succeeded 
in turn by his son ‘ Ali al-Hadi, who lived in exile in Samurra under a ban¬ 
ishment order. Al-Hadi’s significance was that the difficulties he and the 
Shi'ites suffered at the hands of al-Mutawakkil encouraged the extremist 
trends to resurface, forming the Nusayrid sect. Al-Hadi was reported to 
have dictated a very long commentary to one of his followers on the 
Quran, 193 which seems to have been lost A visitation text was also attrib¬ 
uted to al-Hadi, known as the Comprehensive Visitation ( al-Ziyaratu 7- 
Jami'a), 19 * on which Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa’i, the founder of the Shaykhi 
sect (d. 1243/1827), wrote a philosophical Sufi commentary that later be¬ 
came the principal book of this sect 

The eleventh Imam, al-Hasan al-‘Askari, led the same life as his father. 
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and was unable to add much to Shi'ism. However, he was reported to 
have written a commentary on the Quran which the Shi'ite authorities 
have accepted. 193 This commentary, which has been published many 
times, 196 was concerned with one point - that the souls of the Imams were 
eternal. Some texts from this book will be used in the coming chapters. 

After the death of al-‘ Askari and the “vanishing” of al-Mahdi, the Shi 
‘ite Faqihs became responsible for handling their religious affairs them¬ 
selves, a point which will also be discussed later. 
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Introduction 

Islam had established a strong united community, through which the cor¬ 
rupt and divided body of Makkah was defeated; asceticism represented 
that body of Islam which challenged the former regime. As the majority 
of the early Muslims consisted mainly of the poor and the slaves, poverty 
was the outward characteristic of the movement. However, as is under¬ 
stood from the Quran and the Tradition, it was not deliberately intended 
that poverty would be a constant aim, but the victory achieved by the 
poor believers, coupled with the fact that the rich formed the majority of 
the heretics, gave the early Muslims the impression that Islam was synon¬ 
ymous with poverty. This idea was strengthened when ‘Uthman, a rela¬ 
tive of Abu Sufyan, squandered the Islamic wealth on the former enemies 
of Islam, an eventuality which ended in the murder of the Khalifa himself. 

In essence, Islam was considered a spiritual religion and a direct con¬ 
tradiction of luxury. ‘Umar, understood the matter in this way - while 
visiting Jerusalem, he was said to have been angry with Khalid and Abu 
‘Ubayda when they received him wearing silk. 1 ‘Ali not only thought and 
acted similarly, he was also elected by the poor, and was both nicknamed 
and cursed as Abu Turab (Father of Dust; i.e., soiled with earth). ‘Am- 
mar ibn Yasir addressed* Ali, saying, “May God give you the love of the 
poor, so that he would make you accept them as followers, and make 
them accept you as a leader.” 2 Abu Dharr and Salman were also of the 
same opinion. Among the many stories told of their asceticism, 3 Abu 
Dharr was reported to have scoffed at ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir (d.59/678-9) 
for his elegance; 4 and many other stories expressed the well-known spirit 
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of those early Muslims. After the murder of ‘Uthman, they became such 
zealous ascetics that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar is reported to have said: 
“Since ‘Uthman was murdered, I have never been satisfied.” 5 This state¬ 
ment can well be considered as relating to the onset of the social factor 
which so strongly influenced the Muslims, convincing them that the only 
way to keep Islam safe and sound was to renounce luxury, personal ambi¬ 
tion and power-seeking, 6 which simply meant asceticism. This view 
eventually became so popular that every religious, social or political 
movement in the Islamic world, including the extremists, 7 adopted asceti¬ 
cism as the very essence of Islam. 

Asceticism, then, was influenced by two factors; the Islamic spirit on 
one hand, and social, political and psychological circumstances on the 
other. The latter factor was so influential that it left its stamp on all forms 
taken by asceticism in every country. 

Asceticism at Kufa 

In Kufa, where the Yemeni elements lived, asceticism lay in the psycho¬ 
logical struggle between the ideal line ‘ Ali wanted them to follow, and the 
spoils which their oppressors were allowed to take, a matter which early 
Islam also allowed.* Then came the assassination of al-Husayn, who was 
at first invited, then betrayed and killed by the Kufis, 9 which so intensified 
the ascetic spirit at Kufa that the revolution of al-Tawwabin (the Repen- 
tants) materialized as an act of pure religious suicide, 10 founded on the 
Quran itself. 11 

The continuous succession of abortive experiences at Kufa increased 
the Kufis’ psychological castigation and instilled in them such fear that 
they were terrified by even the mere thought of sleeping. 12 Their fear of 
weakness led them to practise God’s service in the cemeteries; 13 and 
some busied themselves with worldly affairs for fear that they would oth¬ 
erwise go mad. 14 These events influenced them so much that the ascetics, 
on their deathbeds, liked to prolong their agony, 15 in the hope that this 
might bring God’s blessing after death. 

From Kufa spread the phenomenon of seeing the dead in a dream in 
order to calm their worries about their doubtful future in a second life. 
Murra ibn Shurahbil al-Hamdani’s description of the next world is inter¬ 
esting - “Its inhabitants do not quit. They do not die either.” 16 Another 
was reported to have said, “... and, I have found the matter much easier 
than you thought.” 17 Those ascetics who withdrew from the world philo¬ 
sophized their attitude with the argument that “I do not think that anyone 
feels lonely with God.’’ 1 * 
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One result of all this was the wearing of wool, which the sensitive Ku- 
fis used in imitation of the Christian monks; which explains why all three 
nominees for the distinction of being the first man who was called “Sufi”, 
were Kufis. 19 An additional factor which increased the Kufis’ enthusiasm 
for the wearing of wool was that in 96/417-5 Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik and his brother Hisham(d. 125/742-3) urged the people to wear 
silk 20 which was woven at Kufa and - taken as spoils - sent, together with 
captive Persian girls, to the Khalifa in Damascus. 21 In this way, the wear¬ 
ing of wool became a form of negative opposition, carried out by both po¬ 
litical and religious people, against luxury. 

Kufa produced extremist tribes, and Banu-Thawr formed the leading 
tribe of dominating ascetics. 22 The first leader was al-Rabi 'ibn Khu- 
thaym, 23 followed by Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/777), who became so pop¬ 
ular that he was nicknamed “The Prince of the Believers in Tradition”. 24 
Sufyan used to support some ascetics with money, and attended at their 
deathbeds in order to lighten their agonies. 25 

Dawud al-Ta’i (165/781-2), the first ascetic to be listed with ascetic 
Sufis, lived at Kufa. He was a pioneer in reflecting the characteristics, es¬ 
pecially that of companionship, of the real Sufi principles which were to 
emerge later. He talked little, and his disciples, coming to Kufa from oth¬ 
er parts of the Muslim world, waited for days to meet and hear him. 26 
However, his death represented the ideal way, from the Kufi ascetics’ 
point of view, as his death agonies were much prolonged. 27 Al-Fudayl 
ibn 'lyad, whom only al-Jami considered a Kufi, 28 was an unusual ascetic. 
He was the first so-called Kufi to begin his asceticism after certain inci¬ 
dents, other than the spirit of Islam, which lay behind his retirement This 
form of asceticism, reflected by al-Fudayl, was, as will be seen later, a 
characteristic of Khurasani asceticism. 29 A stronger indication of the 
characteristics of Kufa asceticism can be seen in Farqad al-Sabakhi 
(d. 131/748-9), 30 who said: “Satiety is the father [i.e. the origin] of blas¬ 
phemy;” 31 and also, “he who sat in company with a rich man, and be¬ 
comes obsequious, two-thirds of his belief would vanish.” 32 Farqad also 
depended upon texts quoted from the Bible. However, he had spent a 
long time in Basrah, and was said to have been an Armenian, 33 which 
would explain his unconventional character. 

To approach the “subject proper”, there was a close relationship be¬ 
tween Shi'ism and the asceticism of Kufa. The long list of Shi’ite ascet¬ 
ics consisted, first of all, of Uways al-Qaranf (d.35/655-6). 34 Another was 
Kumayl ibn Ziyad (executed by al-Hajjaj in 82 AH/701 AD). He was 
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said to have told his executioner “My Lord[i.e. * Ali] has told me that you 
would be my killer.” 35 In Sufism, Kumayl was well-known for his cele¬ 
brated conversation with ‘Ali, a point that became so important to Sufism 
that al-Kashi wrote a treatise on its interpretation. 36 The body of the dia¬ 
logue reads “... ‘Ali said: 'Reality is the unveiling of the splendours of 
Majesty without making a sign.’ Kumayl asked him to explain further. 
He said, ‘The vanishing of the imagined and the cloudless vision of that 
which is known.’ Kumayl again asked him to explain further. He said, 
‘Rending open the covering because of the predominancy of the secrets.’ 
Kumayl said again, ‘explain to me further’. ‘Ali said: ‘A light which rises 
in the dawn of eternity and by its traces, it gleams on the temples of 
unity.’ Kumayl said, ‘explain to me further’. ‘Ali said: ‘Extinguish the 
lantern, for dawn has arisen’.’’ 37 

Kumayl was the subject of another spiritual dialogue with ‘Ali, which 
was very satisfactorily quoted by Sufi authors from the days of al-Sarraj 
(378/988) 3 ‘ and Abu Talib al-Makki (380 or 390/990 or 1000). 39 This dia¬ 
logue contained the secret knowledge that ‘Ali was said to have pos¬ 
sessed, a part of which reads: “Here [pointing to his heart] is plenty of 
knowledge, if only I could find carriers for it. Nay, but I found an un¬ 
trustworthy [pupil] who repeated like a parrot and who shed religion for 
worldly [benefit]." 40 However, through Kumayl, the frock [hairshirt] of 
the Shi'ite Nurbakhshud Order went back to ‘Ali. 41 Moreover, Khabbab 
ibn al-Aratt, one of the early tortured Muslims, was regarded as a Shi'ite 
ascetic. 42 Among others, Sa‘id ibn Jubayr, whom al-Hajajj executed in 94/ 
712-3, was a very celebrated ascetic at Kufa. He was also one of Ali ibn 
al-Husayn’s students. 43 

When Sa'id ibn Jubayr was about to be executed, al-Hajjaj asked him 
to compare ‘Ali and Mu'awiya, a question which had always proved fatal 
to the Shi'ites. 44 Zuyayd, a Mawla of al-Husayn ibn'Ali, and, later, the 
husband of his Persian widow (‘Ali ibn al-Husayn‘s mother), was a 
well-known Shi'ite ascetic; 45 as were Abu Salih ibn Mahran al-Hanafi, 
Mitham, al-Tammar Rushaid al-Hajri, 46 and Qanbar, the Mawla of ‘Ali. 47 
Talha ibn Masrif’s refusal to disown ‘Ali 4 * indicated the general charac¬ 
teristic of the Kufi asceticism. 

On the whole, the second century Hijara (eighth century AD) ascetics 
of Kufa were either Shi'ite or at least pro-Shi‘ism. Jabir ibn Hayyan, who 
was a Shi'ite, and Sufyan al-Thawri, whom the Zaydis considered as one 
of them, 49 supported the revolt of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn el- 
Hasan at Medina in 145/762, and were reported to have said: “Have any 
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[party] mixed with the best people save the Shi'ites.” 50 It is important to 
realize that ibn al-Sammak, whose preaching influenced Ma‘mf al-Karkhi 
to begin his asceticism, was a Mawla of Banu *Ijl, sl the leading tribe of the 
extremists at Kufa. 

There is one other thing to be said of Kufa’s asceticism, namely; the 
movement of Futuwwa. Sa‘id ibn Jubayr, 52 Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, 53 Ibrahim 
al-Taymi 54 and other Kufi ascetics led the movement of self-denial in or¬ 
der to lighten the miseries caused by the ill-treatment the Kufis received 
from the government. 55 They wore a special type of clothing, similar to 
that of the Readers [of the Quran], (the Reciter - al-Qurra'), in order to be 
distinguished from the wool-wearing ascetics. 56 However, this movement 
had clear connections with the Khurasani Futuwwa as a result of the rela¬ 
tions between the two centres. 57 

The outstanding position of the ‘Alawis in Kufa can best be demon¬ 
strated by the following: Muhammad al-Zuhri (d. 124/841-2) had com¬ 
mitted a sin, about which he was so upset that he avoided the company of 
other men. Hearing that, Zayd ibn ‘ Ali (slain at Kufa in 122/730-40) 
spoke to him, saying “O Zuhri, your hopelessness of God’s mercy, which 
embraces all things, is more terrible to you than your sin.” Al-Zuhri, re¬ 
turning to his family, friends and property, replied, ‘‘God knows well 
where to place his message.” 58 

Asceticism at Basrah 

Although Basrah was not far from Kufa, the two centres were in almost 
complete contrast. Kufa was on the edge of the desert, while Basrah was 
a seaport. Kufa was purely ‘Arab in spirit, and continued to be so to the 
extent that it was said, “Arabic Arts are the inheritance of Kufa”; 59 where¬ 
as, in its early days Basrah was called"The Land of India”. 60 The Arab 
elements in Kufa were Yemeni, while in Basrah they were of Mudar, 61 
northern Arabs who were less civilised than the Yemenis. In addition, 
during the ‘Umayyad era, Basrah was the capital of Khurasan 62 a position 
which laid it open to Persian influence, and as a result of which Abu 
‘Amir ibn'Abd al-‘Alo was inclined to say proudly, “We have the 
sagacity and the clemency of the Persians.” 63 

In Basrah there were so many Persians that Musa ibn Sayyar al- 
Aswari interpreted the Quran to his Persian audience in Persian, and to 
the Arabs in Arabic. 64 For this reason, Arabic syntax first appeared at 
Basrah, to improve and correct the Arabic spoken by the Arabs as much 
as to enable the Persians to express themselves in good Arabic. 65 Further- 
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more, the influence of foreign cultures appeared in Basrah long before it 
did so in other Islamic centres. 66 

Life was so easy at Basrah that it was considered the best place for “the 
hungry, the stranger and the insolvent" 67 ; a phenomenon which resulted in 
the social characteristics of Basrah being great wealth, numerous children 
(i al-awlad) and obedience to the authorities. 6 * Hedonism and moral corrup¬ 
tion were common, the natural fruit of which was irresponsibility and 
weakness in religious faith; to which Ziyad ibn Abih referred in his 
speech upon his arrival in Basrah. 69 Instead of the Kufi Fityan, there was in 
Basrah the class of the Fools (al -Sufaha'), who formed part of the army of 
Talha and al-Zubayr, 70 and who were mentioned three times in Ziyad’s 
speech. 71 

The Persian minority in Basrah had their own traditions, even in ascet¬ 
icism, which they had practised before; 72 one reason why their ascetic ide¬ 
as (e.g., “love, neglecting cleanliness and growing the hair long”) were 
unlike the Kufi Islamic form of asceticism. Without going into too much 
detail, it is important to note that asceticism in Basrah, as in other Islamic 
centres, had two sources; Islamic and environmental. As for the ascetics 
themselves, some reflected Islamic asceticism, and others the domestic 
stamp. For example, al-Ahnaf ibn Qays, who left the rebel army at al- 
Jamal, 73 represented the first group. Horrified by the Quranic description 
of chastisement in the next life, al-Ahnaf used to torture himself. 74 Like 
al-Ahnaf, ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Anbari, too, said: “O God the Fire has 
prevented me sleeping. Forgive me!” 75 ‘Amir very clearly expressed the 
dilemma felt by the ascetics of Basrah when he said, “O God, in the 
present life we are beset by anxieties and griefs, and in the world to come 
we face chastisement and the reckoning; where, then, shall we ever find 
ease and delight?’ 76 This was why ‘Amir used to recite certain verses of 
the Quran connected with satisfaction ( al-rida ) and ‘Trust in God” 77 (al- 
tawakkut). ‘Amir was so sensitive that he made the first gesture of “Di¬ 
vine Love" saying, .. Surely I am ashamed of God to fear other than 
Him,” 78 a remark which showed fear as a factor affecting the people of 
Basrah, increasing the ascetics sensibility towards what was happening in 
the centre. 

Al-Hasan al-Basri, whom Nicholson regarded as “the Head of the Bas¬ 
rah School of Asceticism and Sufism”, 79 was a clear representative of pure 
Islamic asceticism: “When fire was mentioned in his presence, he looked 
as if it was not created save for him”. 80 Al-Hasan’s asceticism was 
founded on reciting the Quran 81 as a means of creating a state of terror 
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connected with the Quranic descriptions dealing with Fire and the Fate of 
Sinners. It was said that al-Hasan’s mother was a Mawlat of Umm Sala- 
ma the prophet’s wife, 82 the outcome of which will be discussed later. 

The idea of Love, which ‘Amir was the first ascetic to express, can be 
considered as a development of the grief and weeping caused by the Bas- 
ris’ fears. The Basris would have nothing to do with revolution against 
the authorities, and their loyalty was to no-one; unlike the Kufi, their con¬ 
sciences were loaded with treachery. They could too easily cross the path 
between fear, produced by their guilty feelings, and love, arising from 
their belief of satisfaction and ‘Trust in God”. 

It was a psychological change from pessimism to optimism. What 
made this easier was the great deal of weeping the Basris had practised, 
which they thought was sufficient to take away their individual sins. The 
sentimental doctrine of the Kufis (i.e., their extreme love of ‘Ali and 
equally extreme hatred of the Umayyads) meant that they busied them¬ 
selves in their material love, while the Basris concerned themselves with 
personal emotions. They were full of a divine fear, which they changed 
into a divine love. Moreover, the idea of “Love” which ‘Amir introduced 
in the days of Mu‘awiya (the man who enforced the tradition of hatred 
and cursing) meant a kind of opposition trying to keep aloof from a 
worthless quarrel, and calling for a priceless loyally and devotion to God. 
He included all these ideals in his phrase, “I have loved God, with such a 
love that facilitated for me every affliction, and made me content with 
every vicissitude. So, now loving Him, 1 do not care what may happen 
tomorrow.” 83 

After ‘Amir, came Khulayd ibn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Asri (of the Shi'ite 
tribe of ‘Abd al-Qays), and Kahmas ibn al-Hasan al-Qays (149/766), who 
addressed God, saying: “O my beloved, You are my comfort." 84 ‘Utba al- 
Ghulam went even further, saying: “If you chastise me, I love Thee, and 
if You have mercy on me, I love Thee.” 85 But Habib al-‘Ajami finally 
unlocked the door when he cried: “By Your Glory You do know that I 
love You.” 86 The way, then, was paved for Rabi‘a to say: “I have never 
served God for the fear of His fire or eagerness for His heaven. If I do so, 
I would be like a bad hired servant, but I have served Him because I 
loved Him and yearned for Him.” 87 - the meaning of which was very sim¬ 
ilar to a phrase attributed to ‘Ali. 

Before approaching the relationship between the Basrah asceticism 
and Shi'ism, it is necessary to mention those preachers who formed a dis¬ 
tinctive class of (mostly) Persian ascetics, both in Kufa and Basrah. Their 
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sermons were emotional, designed to move people to tears; at which they 
were so able that, at two discourses of Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd d.177/ 
793-4), five people were said to have died.** ‘ Ali ibn Abi Talib was well- 
known as a preacher at Kufa, where he pointed out that Islam was going 
backwards to the extent that the pre-Islamic conditions were coming into 
being again. 19 

Returning to the relations between the asceticism of Basrah and Shi 
‘ism, it is important to note that this centre was not an absolute adversary 
of 4 Ali. As already mentioned, al-Ahnaf ibn Qays left the Basrah Army at 
the Battle of al-Jamal and afterwards swore fealty to 4 Ali. 90 In fact, only 
one-third of that army, 91 and only a part of the Shi'ite tribe of ‘Abd al- 
Qays living in Basrah, showed him any loyalty. 92 In addition, in 145/762, 
at the headquarters of Ibrahim ibn 4 Abd 'Allah ibn al-Hasan, there were 
“one hundred thousand supporters". 93 'Amir ibn 4 Abd Allah, the pioneer 
of‘Love”, was exiled to Syria, as was Abu Dharr, because ‘Amir was 
“very strict in enjoining that which is right and just.” 94 

To ‘Amir was attributed the celebrated phrase, said to have belonged 
to ‘Ali, "If the covering were removed I would not be more certain [of 
God’s unity]. 95 As for al-Hasan al-Basri, the most important of all the 
ascetics of Basrah, his personality was formed in imitation of ‘Ali’s: al- 
Hasan was said to have lived in the Prophet’s house, because his mother 
was said to have been a Mawlat of Umm Salama, 96 and it was claimed that 
he often visited the Prophet’s wives in the days of ‘Uthma. 97 This 
tempted the Muslim authors, especially the Sufis, to attribute the divine 
knowledge to al-Hasan, 98 a knowledge both the Sufis and the Shi'ites first 
attributed to ‘Ali, who was also brought up in the Prophet’s house. Al- 
Hasan, it was claimed, had lapped up knowledge with Umm Salama’s 
milk, 99 together with his learning from Hudhayfa, the possessor of the 
Messenger’s secret, 100 and later with the water he drank from the 
Prophet’s jar. 101 As the Sufis attributed the same knowledge to 4 Ali, they 
managed the matter by connecting al-Hasan with 4 Ali in that, “... he re¬ 
ceived the knowledge [ al-'ulum ] and the way [al-tariqa] from him.” More¬ 
over, it was said that caution was the only reason for al-Hasan not joining 
‘Ali’s army at Basrah. 102 

When al-Husayn was killed, al-Hasan was reputed to have said, “If I 
were of those who accepted al-Husayn’s killing, and heaven was offered 
to me, I would not accept it, for feeling ashamed in front of the Chosen 
One [Muhammad]." 103 Al-Hasan’s words were described as being brief 
and eloquent, like ‘Ali’s. 104 Al-Hasan was called “Master of al-Fityan” 1Q5 
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after the celebrated phrase “There is no Generous [Youth] but ‘Ali and no 
sword but Dhu'l-Fiqar”; 106 although the movement of Fityan had nothing 
to do with Basrah. Finally, al-Hasan was described as having wrists a 
span wide, 107 a way of demonstrating his physical resemblance to ‘Ali. 

Rabi‘a was another ascetic personality to have common ground with 
‘Ali. She was said to have . . served God lovingly and eagerly”, a 
phrase which resembled that attributed to either ‘Ali or his grandson, 
which reads; “Some people served God fearfully, which is the service of 
slaves. Some served Him eagerly, which is the service of merchants. 
And some served Him thankftilly, which is the service of free men.” 10 * 

Rabi‘a was also reputed to have said, “How many desires passed with 
their pleasure but their responsibility stayed with me.” 109 This expressed 
exactly the same meaning as the words attributed to ‘Ali - “How distant 
two deeds are: a deed whose pleasure passes and its responsibility stays 
and a deed whose labour goes and wages stay.’ 110 Malik ibn Dinar, the 
ascetic preacher (181/797), describing the pomp of a certain Wali of Bas¬ 
rah, said to him, “Who knows you better than I? As for your beginning, it 
was a sperm drop and as for your end it will be a filthy carcass” 111 - a text 
very similar to that of ‘Ali: “What ails the son of Adam that he should 
show pride? As for his beginning, he was a sperm drop and his end [will 
be] a carcass.” 112 The same idea can also be found in the sayings of ‘Abd 
al-Wahid ibn Zayd (171/787) 113 and‘Utba al-Ghulam. 114 From the forego¬ 
ing, we can see that the relationship between Basrah’s asceticism and Shi- 
‘ism has been established. 

Asceticism in Syria 

Syria was an ‘Uthmanist and a pro-Umayyad state, governed by Mu‘aw- 
iyya from 17/638 (in the time of ‘Umar) for forty-three years. 115 His aim 
was to establish a monarchy, which he could manage successfully. How¬ 
ever, Syria was an organized and disciplined state, whose peoples were so 
well-trained and had become such obedient subjects that they never op¬ 
posed their rulers, even if they were ‘Umayyads. 116 Part of their order and 
discipline was that all intellectual activities were subject to“some relig¬ 
ious discussions between the Muslims and the Christians as a result of the 
association of ideas.” 117 

The Syrians were in such a state of intellectual retreat and complete 
ignorance of what was happening in the Islamic world, that “a group of 
Syrian notables and wealthy people swore to Abu al-‘Abbas al-Saffah 
that, except for the ‘Umayyads, they had never known any other relations 
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who inherited from the messenger of God.” 11 * They were so simple 119 that 
they had hardly known any place further than their country, a quality of 
which Mu‘awiyya made great use. He tried at all costs to avoid any con¬ 
tact between his subjects and the Kufis, 120 which resulted in Syria being 
cut off from the Islamic world and thereby insulated from any disturbing 
factors. Thus they lived in comfort and prosperity, whilst their Kufi col¬ 
leagues were so perturbed that they could hardly shut their eyes for fear of 
nightmares. 

This was why asceticism did not appear in Syria alongside the same 
movements in Kufa, Basrah, or even Egypt. It was destined not to reach 
them until the beginning of the second [eighth AD] century. Neverthe¬ 
less, there was an Islamic asceticism in Syria, represented by Abu Dharr 
and ‘Amir, both of whom were exiles. Also, there was Abu al-Darda', 
(d.31/651-2), a friend of Abu Dharr 121 and a “brother” of Salman, 122 
whose asceticism resulted in the Syrians “keeping their friendship away 
from him.” 123 

As for the environmental asceticism, there were two influences: the 
political corruption, which affected only the most sensitive Umayyad 
princes, and the usual social factors connected with luxury as a result of 
the Umayyad monarchy. The first influenced the conscientious Umayy- 
ads like Mu'awiyya ibn Yazid ibn Mu'awiyya, who refused to appoint an 
Umayyad as his successor. 124 He was said to have been poisoned in 64/ 
684, 125 a short time after his father Yazid had died. Obviously, the shad¬ 
ow of al-Husayn’s tragic death permeated the atmosphere. Another 
Umayyad ascetic prince was ‘Uthman ibn ‘Utba, who refused the post of 
Khalifa.™ 

Coming to the circumstantial asceticism, it should be pointed out that 
in Syria there also existed some ignorant or “blind” ascetics, whom the 
government used as spiritual personalities to influence people, just as Mu 
‘awiyya had done with Yazid ibn al-Aswad. 127 There were also some 
“bewildered” sections, who were acutely aware of their ignorance. A typi¬ 
cal example of this bewilderment was expressed by ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd 
al-A'la, a contemporary of Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, who said, concern¬ 
ing his present life, “I have entered into it ignorantly, stayed in it perplex¬ 
edly, and will be sent out of it against my will.” 128 On the basis of this 
perplexity, ( hayra ) and ignorance, these ascetics practised their self¬ 
mortification as a form of penance. It was in connection with these prac¬ 
tices that Abu Muslim al-Khawlani (d.65/684) said, “I am more deserving 
to be whipped than the beasts of burden.” 129 As time went on, ascetics in 
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Syria were distinguished by a special characteristic - hunger. They were 
called the Hungerists ( al-ju'iyya ), one of whom was Abu ‘Uthman al-Ju'i 
(d.200/816) 130 This form of penance arose from the fact that Syria was a 
country(r//) 131 where no-one was liable to suffer hunger. These ascetics, 
therefore, “avoided much eating for fear of gluttony” ( al-'ashar ). 132 Abu 
Sulayman al-Darani (d.215/830—1) explained this phenomenon by relat¬ 
ing the tale of two birds picking grain: “When they were satisfied, the 
male desired the female ... When they had full stomachs, his stomach 
compelled him to what you have seen [i.e., sexual intercourse]. 133 Obvi¬ 
ously this point indicates the Christian influence on Syrian asceticism, the 
result of which was that the first convent ( ribat ) was established there, 134 
in imitation of the Christian convents. 

Turning to the relationship between Syrian asceticism and Shi'ism, 
many Shi‘ite traces can be found in ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz's personali¬ 
ty, the most important ascetic in Syria. ‘Umar was another reflection of 
4 Ali, not of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, as many authors have thought. He was 
not a politician, or he would not have been subjected to Dozy’s ridi¬ 
cule. 135 ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz was very ascetic, and much like ‘Ali; 136 he 
preached and advised people to fear God frequently, 137 just as ‘Ali had 
done. He imitated ‘Ali even in his letters to his Walis, 13 * and did not 
leave a considerable amount of money, in marked contrast to his great 
wealth before he became a Khalifa, 139 thus displaying other points of sim¬ 
ilarity to‘Ali. Finally, there were the “Substitutes” ( al-abdal ), a term 
which was always associated with the Syrians. 140 Since many texts refer¬ 
ring to this were attributed to ‘Ali, and for other reasons to be discussed 
in their proper place, the “Substitutes” were, perhaps, meant to be the 
Shi‘ites who lived in Syria, ready to participate in bringing the Umayyad 
dynasty to an end - which would explain why they were considered to be 
the companions of the Mahdi, who were to reveal themselves from the 
Mountains of Lebanon. 141 

Asceticism in Khurasan 

The situation in Khurasan was complicated. 142 It must be remembered 
that the Khurasanis neither felt the true Islamic asceticism nor knew it. 
Khurasan was conquered in the days of ‘Uthman, but uprisings continued 
until the assassination of ‘Ali in 40/661. 143 Consequently, the Islam that 
the Khurasanis knew was ‘Umayyad in chartactcr. What made the situa¬ 
tion more awkward was that the Arabs whom the Khurasanis met and 
mixed with were those whom the Umayyads or al-Hajjaj had expelled 
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from Kufa or Basrah. 144 These Arabs were rebels, and developed into Shi 
‘ite extremists in Medina and Qumm. 145 Opting for Islam as their religion 
to escape paying the tribute ( al-jizya ), mixing with Arab rebels, and feeling 
superior to the Arabs, the Khurasan is - as Persian leaders - chose indirect 
struggle as a method by which to retain their dignity. For these reasons, 
they chose Shi'ism, which was the opposing sect, and asceticism, also an¬ 
other Arab method of indirect resistance. 146 

In less than a century, Abu Muslim al-Khurasani, who was regarded as 
a God, possessing the divine light through ‘ Abd Allah ibn Mu'awiyya and 
Ibrahim al-Imam, 147 a contemporary of Abu Muslim Ibrahim ibn Adham, 
together with ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak, led a group of sixty ascetics to 
Kufa or Basrah “to seek knowledge” (natlubu ‘l-'ilm ). 14 * The aim was to 
bring their traditional asceticism into harmony with what they had heard; 
which was why their leader, Ibrahim ibn Adham, returned to Balkh 
again. 149 However, the novelty of the Khurasani asceticism lay in its be¬ 
ing a psychological state that took possession of the person, subject to 
certain events, and not as a normal programme of life emanating from the 
ideals of Islam. For example, the Persian prince Ibrahim ibn Adham be¬ 
came an ascetic after hearing God’s voice emanating from his antelope; 
“He repented, abandoned everything, and entered the path of asceti¬ 
cism”. 150 Al-Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad, a companion of ibn Adham, also repented, 
having heard a verse from the Quran whilst on his way to visit a girl he 
loved. 151 Another repentant was Shaqiq al-Balkhi, after hearing a remark 
from a pagan Turk when trading there. 152 These new ascetics could not 
hide their pride or their consciousness of their royalty. This was made 
very clear when they called themselves the “Kings”, 153 a description 
which afterwards characterized Sufism. 

An example of this new method can be found in the saying of Ibrahim 
ibn Adham; “If you want to become a Wali, leave the present world and 
the world to come, and shrink from them.” 154 Thus, he aimed to call upon 
the people to belittle both the material and spiritual life which form the 
foundation of any state. Nevertheless, the intercourse between Shi‘ism 
and Khurasani asceticism had resulted in the claim that Ibrahim ibn Ad¬ 
ham was an Arab and, particularly, a member of the Shi'ite Bani ‘ljl. 155 
As a consequence, Abu Nu’aim claimed that Ibrahim ibn Adham had met 
‘Ali, 156 an idea which the Shi'ites corrected, saying that it was not ‘Ali 
whom he had met, but his fourth descendant, Muhammad al-Baqir (d. af¬ 
ter 121/739), 157 and his son Ja'far al-Sadiq (148A765. 158 As Ibrahim ibn 
Adham was a contemporary of al-Sadiq, the first Imam to be regarded as 
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infallible, this claim, not surprisingly, found its way into It 
as his own contribution. 159 Ibrahim ibn Adham dealt with another princi¬ 
ple, i.e., ‘Trust in God”, which the Shi‘ite Imams also took as referring to 
belief in Islam as a whole, not just taking one idea and leaving another. 160 
Moreover, Ibrahim wore wool, 161 which was a characteristic of Kufi as¬ 
ceticism. 

Continuing on these lines, Shaqiq al-Balkhi (d. 194/819-20), a disciple 
of Ibrahim ibn Adham, 162 and the first Sufi ascetic to mention the distinc¬ 
tion of ‘Ali’s possession of the ‘‘special knowledge”, prayed for al- 
Ma’mun that God might put him in the same rank as ‘Ali in respect of 
knowledge and justice. 163 It was this attitude that encouraged the Shi‘ites 
to claim that Shaqiq was one of them. 164 

In concluding the subject of the Khurasani asceticism, it is important 
to note that the builders of the Baghdad school of Sufism were, on the 
whole, Persians who tried to establish an advanced form of asceticism 
containing (as much as possible) the various qualities of the different 
parts of the Islamic world - a subject which will be discussed later. 

Asceticism in Egypt 

To complete the simple picture of asceticism, it is essential to look at 
Egypt, to which some slight reference was made by the authors of the 
Sufi works and the historians. Nevertheless, Egyptian asceticism seemed 
to be the only positive movement in all the Islamic world. It was founded 
on the principle of ‘‘enjoining what is just and forbidding what is evil” 

( al-cmna bi '1-Ma‘rirfi wa 'l-nahyu ‘ani 'l-Munkar), in a very practical way, 
which calls to mind the movement of the Guardians of Islam. This idea 
can be supported by the fact that both the assassins of ‘Uthman and ‘Ali 
were Egyptian, 165 and that even at that early time the Egyptians were 
well-known ascetics. 166 The reason seems to be that Egypt did not busy 
itself with opposing the Umayyads, like the Kufis, or resisting the Arabs 
like the Persians, or obeying the Umayyads blindly, like the Syrians. 
Their aim was to make reality of their ideal of the right religious state. 

Of the Egyptian ascetics, Haywa ibn Shurayh - a member of the same 
tribe as the assassin of ‘Uthman - was “a very anguished weeper.” 167 Al- 
Fadl ibn Fudala was another ascetic who, by virtue of being a Qadi, 168 
showed himself to be a good example of the positive quality of Egyptian 
asceticism. The most famous of all the Egyptian ascetics was al-Layth 
ibn Sa‘d (d.175/791-2), who combined asceticism and Futuwwa. 169 He 
was on good terms with Malik ibn Anas, who wrote to him asking for 
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some bastard safflower(a/- ‘ us fur), the yellow colouring used to dye the 
clothes of the Reciters ( al-qurra ') and the Fityan in Kufa. 170 

As a matter of fact, there were striking similarities between the cir¬ 
cumstances in Egypt and Kufa. Ascetics in both places were very sensi¬ 
tive towards the chastisement in the world to come, 171 which was reflected 
in their continuous weeping. Many ‘ Alawi uprisings took place in Egypt; 
a good example of which was that in AH 256/AD 869, led by ibn al-Sufi, 
a descendant of ibn al-Hanafiyya, m the ancestor of al-Sha‘rani. 173 The de¬ 
cisive battle between ibn al-Sufi and the army of ibn Tulun took place 
near Ikhmin, 174 the home of ‘Uthman ibn Suwayd and Dhu '1-Nun al- 
Misri. These events suggest that there was a close connection between 
Egypt and Kufa in Shi'ism, and also show that it was not entirely a matter 
of chance that the Fatimids were able to settle down there so easily. 

We should also examine the well-known migration of al-Shafi‘i from 
Kufa to Egypt, as this may throw more light on the matter. 

A common ground stimulated the great interest in alchemy that 
evolved in both Egypt and Kufa to such an extent that ‘Uthman ibn Su¬ 
wayd al-Ikhmini was said to have been one of Jabir ibn Hayyan’s stu¬ 
dents. 175 Ibn al-Nadim credited Kitab Sarf al-Tawahhum an Dji 'l-Nun al- 
Misri 176 to ‘Uthman. Dhu ’1-Nun himself was described as comparable to 
Jabir ibn Hayyan in the field of alchemy, knowing the unseen knowledge 
and being acquainted with many fields of philosophy. 177 

It is interesting that the nickname “Sufi’ appeared in Egypt, as in 
Kufa, to qualify Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Sufi, who led a revolution in Alexan¬ 
dria in 198/813-4, aimed at “enjoining right”. 17 * Al-Kulayni related that 
there were Egyptian Imami Shi'ites at the beginning of the third century; 
one of whom was ‘Ali ibn Asbat, who made a pilgrimage to Baghdad in 
order to see the child Imam al-Jawad (the ninth Imam, d. in 220/837), and 
describe him to his fellow Shi'ites in Egypt. 179 Al-Khwansari mentioned 
some early Imami Shi'ites who left Kufa for Egypt, where they settled. 180 
Egypt being near al-Hijaz, the ‘Alawis’ country, was an easy haven for 
them when things went wrong. 
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Chapter Three 


SUFISM 


Introduction 

The Sufi movement had resembled the Shi’ite Extremist’s movement 
most strikingly, and in all essentials. The early Sufis were Persians, who 
were either members of the same trade [class] or their associates. 1 They 
aimed at taking a respectable position in Islamic society, whose founda¬ 
tion was based on the Qurayshi honour and the Divine Right. As the ex¬ 
tremists used the ‘Alawi or the ‘Abbasid spirituality [sainthood] as an 
intermediary between God and the people, the Sufis imitated them. They 
accepted Ma’ruf al-Karkhi as their leader - he was, according to the Sufis 
themselves, converted to Islam, guided to asceticism, and blessed by ‘Ali 
al-Rida, the eighth Shi’ite Imam. 

At that time, the government was sympathetic to Shi’ism. Al-Ma’mun 
announced that Shi’ism and 1‘tizal were his favourite concepts; but when 
circumstances changed and the Shi’ites were persecuted, the association 
came to an end, for Sufism was a movement very dependent upon nega¬ 
tive actions - such as precaution and fear. This change occurred eighteen 
years after the death of al-Ma’mun, when al-Mutwakkil demolished the 
grave of al-Husayn ibn’Ali at Karbala. He also evacuated the entire pop¬ 
ulation and prohibited anyone from making pilgrimage to it. 

From that time, the Sufis replaced direct communion with Shi’ism 
with a subterfuge which not only acted as a safeguard but also enabled 
them to gain an independent sainthood of their own. They became Imams 
under a synonymous name - al-Arliya’ (Saints or Friends [of God]). This 
was a beginning which led Sufism to the same phenomena of extremist 
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leaders’ divinity, and the same phenomena of the Imams' Mahdiyya. In 
this way, and according to an organized system, the movement was devel¬ 
oped until the Sufis became the first [upper] class of the Islamic world, 
especially after the Tartar conquest 2 

It must be realized that when the Sufis established their school of 
Baghdad, they shaped their doctrine according to the ascetic characteris¬ 
tics which they had inherited from the various parts of the Islamic world. 
In addition to the common principles of asceticism, they chose the wear¬ 
ing of wool from Kufa, love from Basrah, hunger from Syria, and the Wi- 
laya from Khurasan. They never thought of adopting the Egyptian 
positivity, though it returned to Sufism afterwards. The great architect of 
the movement was al-Junayd al-Baghdadi. 3 It should be added that the 
Kufan wool was replaced by a Frock [hairshirt]; a patched frock and other 
clothing followed afterwards as a completion of the new arrangements. 

Nevertheless, ‘Ali occupied a distinctive position in Sufism; al-Junayd 
described him as possessing the Divine Knowledge (al-'ilmu ’l-laduni). 4 If 
al-Junayd could have expressed himself freely, he would have declared 
the direct connection between his doctrine and Shi’ism, but he was con¬ 
tent with allusion. 

When al-Kalabadhi (d.380/990) wrote al-Ta'arruf. he considered ‘Ali 
and his five successors as the builders of Sufism. 5 Al-Hujwiri (d. after 
465/1074) 6 stated that ‘Ali was “our Shaykh in regard to principles and in 
regard to the endurance of affliction”, 7 setting aside the “Derivations” ( al - 
Furu'), which referred to the sect ( al-Madhhab ) they followed, and indicat¬ 
ed the Islamic law (al-Shari'a). Al-‘Attar followed al-Hujwiri, but added 
that ‘Ali was the Sufi’s Shaykh in regard to the “Derivations” too.* It is of 
great importance to realize that both al-Hujwiri and al-‘Attar had attribut¬ 
ed the text to al-Junady - having apparently depended on what al-Sarraj 
had said, namely, that ‘Ali was of the same calibre as al-Khadir. 

As for Abu Nu‘aym (d.430/1039), he cited traditions and information 
attributed the Prophet, ‘Ali, and ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, then confirmed his 
conclusion that the Shi'ites were the real Sufis. 9 Moreover, al-Kalabadhi, 
relating the dreams of Abu Bakr al-Kattani (d.322/934), almost preferred 
‘Ali to Abu Bakr, 10 the first Khalifa , which was the radical difference be¬ 
tween the Shi'ites and the Sunnis. Interestingly, al-Sarraj, Abu Talib al- 
Makki (d.380 or 390/990 or 1000) and Abu Nu‘aym all quoted ‘Ali’s 
words in a manner that revealed that al-Sharif al-Hadi’s (d.406/1016) role 
in editing Nahj al-Balagha [according to al-Radi] n amounted to little more 
than collecting and arranging the materials available hitherto 12 - he did 
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this in about 40Q/1010 13 (i.e., after the deaths of al-Kalabadhi, al-Sarraj 
and Abu Talib al-Makki). Furthermore, Shihib al-Din al-Suhrawardi 
(d.632/1235) considered the “House of ‘Ali” as one of God’s sacred 
houses, 14 and al-Dusuqi (d.676/1269) regarded him as being an equal of 
the prophets. 13 Further examples of the Sufi attitude towards the sons of 
‘Ali can be seen in al-Hallaj, who claimed to have been the Gateway of 
the Shi‘ite Mahdi, 16 and al-Hujwiri, who mentioned the close relationship 
between Ja‘far al-Sadiq and Dawud al-Ta’i ,7 (d. 165/781-2). Ahmed al- 
Rifa'i was considered to be in a position directly after the Twelve 
Imams'* (which indicated the acceptance of the Shi‘ite Mahdiyya). I bn 
Khaldun noted that the striking influence of Shi‘ism on Sufism 19 was so 
strong that some Shi‘ites of Karbala even emigrated to North Africa in 
order to make use of al-Mahdiyya as a profession. 20 

These phenomena tempted the Shi'ites to go even further. They 
claimed that Ibrahim ibn Adham took the Way from al-Baqir, 21 and that 
Bishr al-Hafi (d.227/84-2) repented with the blessing of Musa al-Kazim 22 
(d. 183/799) - because they realized that one of his ancestors was convert¬ 
ed to Islam by ‘Ali 23 - and that Abu Yazid al-Bistami (d.263/877) was 
one of al-Sadiq’s disciples (d. 148/765) and the water-carrier of his 
house. 24 Noticing the impossibility of this last event, they tried to amend 
it in various ways. 25 However, it was said that Ibn Jumhur al-Ahas’i (901/ 
1496) had collected this material in his book al-Mujalli, and that all the or¬ 
ders referred to al-Junayd, who depended on Ma‘ruf, the disciple of al- 
Rida, as his teacher. 

This is a general introduction, indicating the relationship between Shi 
‘ism and Sufism from the point of view of the personal communication of 
the Sufis and the Imams. As for the ideological view, there was such a 
close relationship that al-Amuli (d. after 782/1380) was to claim that the 
Sufis were real Shi‘ites, that the Shi'ite precaution became the Sufi tradi¬ 
tion of keeping the secret away from the non-Sufis, and that other Sufi 
doctrines were identified with the Shi'ites. 

To demonstrate the influence of Shi‘ism on Sufism, it is necessary to 
investigate the common ground between the two, seeking out the Shi'ite 
roots in the Sufi structure. For the purposes of this investigation I have 
chosen four topics, namely: 

Sainthood (Wilaya ) and its relationship with I mama:. 

The elements of I mama in the Sufi Wilaya; 

The Sufi organizations and traditions in connection 
with Shi'ism; 

The late Sufi spiritual world. 
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The Sufi Wilaya 

Wilaya (sainthood) literally means love, friendship and assistance. 26 The 
word Wilaya , and its derivations, is mentioned in the Quran more than 
sixty times. A clear, comprehensive example is to be found in the verse: 
“Surely, God’s friends - no fear shall be on them, neither shall they sor¬ 
row.” 27 Al-Qushayri chose the verse: “and He takes into his protection 
(yatawalla ) the righteous.” 2 * In his opinion, al-Qushayri thought that Wi¬ 
laya consisted of two associated elements: the servants’ continued obedi¬ 
ence ( tawali ’l-Ta'at) and, as a result, God’s taking him into His 
protection 29 ( tawalli ’l-Llah). 

The historic origin of Wilaya goes back to ‘ Ali, as he was the first to be 
described as “the Friend of God” (Waliyyu ’l-Uah), in the poem of al-Fadl 
ibn al-‘ Abbas ibn Abi Lahab, which deplores the claims of ‘Uqba, the 
brother of ’Uthman, that the Hashemites arranged the murder of ’Uthman. 
Al-Fadl 


‘Ali, the Friend of God, disclosed His religion, 
while you are with the wretched who fight against him. 30 

Another pointer lay in the tradition of al-Ghadir (the Pool of Khumm) 
that reads: “O God, be friendly to those who were friendly to him, and op¬ 
pose the enmity of those who offer enmity to him.’’ 31 As already noted, 
the Shi’ites attributed the meaning of Wilaya as spiritual highness to their 
Imams, and believed that they held the secret of the Quran by a divine 
providence. The close connection between the personality of ‘Ali, on the 
one hand, and of ‘Umar ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz and al-Hasan al-Hasri on the 
other, was also noted. It was realized that Sufyan al-Thawri, besides 
being a Kufi living in surroundings full of extreme Shi'ite ideas associat¬ 
ed with Wilaya, was also a member of a tribe well-known for having many 
ascetics and devotees (mum ‘abbidun ) among its members. 

However contradictory Imama and Wilaya seemed to be, it is of great 
importance to remember that the main reason early ascetics assisted the 
Zaydis was that they made Imama a position that could be occupied by the 
most able man of the ‘“Alawis of the Fatimid line”, no matter who he 
was; an idea which meant the abolition of the Divine Election (al- 
'imamatu bi ’ l-nass ), which the non-Zaydi Shi‘ites adopted. This Zaydi 
doctrine implied that the Imam was an ordinary man who, because he was 
an ‘Alawi descendant, could rule without holding all the intellectual and 
spiritual offices. It was from this aspect that Sufyan al-Thawri was called 
“the Prince of Believers, in respect of tradition”, and appeared as if he 
was a complete Imam of the ascetics. 
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Another source came from the extremists, the Kaysanis and the 
Ismai’lis, who believed in the secret knowledge of the Quran in combina¬ 
tion with the material world. Kaysan - one of the leaders of al-Mukhtar - 
was an equal of Abu Hashim because he learned from I bn al-Hanafiyya. 32 
Abu Hashim it was who divided his disciples into classes; the level of 
knowledge held by the individual decided his class - there were twelve in 
the first class, seventy in the second, and the remainder in the third. 

The Isma’ilis connected their twelve Evidences (Hujaj) with the sacred 
universal phenomena and created seven levels of knowledge according to 
their abilities and the kind of discipline they followed. All these doctrines 
formed the foundation of Sufi Wilaya. Only one distinction remained 
clearly associated with I mama, namely, that the Imams were cleansed and 
purified from all abomination by God, 33 which meant they were the au¬ 
thority of Law (Shari*a) together with the Quran. Even this was, in a way, 
transferred to Sufism, for al-Qushayri said, ‘The household of Muham¬ 
mad is every God-fearing man”. 34 They were so pleased with the tradition 
that ‘‘Salman is one of us, we the ‘people of the House’,” 35 that they im¬ 
mediately considered Salman and his descendants infallible. 36 In order to 
make Wilaya complete, they used all the details of I mama to add them to 
their structure. In this way, the Sufis, like the Imams, claimed that they 
held the “Knowledge of Inheritance” ( l Ulum al-Wiralta ) 37 and that they 
were the intermediary between God and people. 3 * 

The Wilaya became so identified with I mama that, as the Shi'ites be¬ 
lieved that the earth could not be without an Imam, 39 so the Sufis claimed 
that at no time could there be a substitute for Saints (al-’Awliya'). 40 

After this brief comparison, it is time to combine the theory with the 
practical, as exemplified in four select Sufis, namely, Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi, 
Dhu ’1-Nun al-Misri, al-Hallaj and ibn ‘Arabi, by whom the whole struc¬ 
ture of Sufism was established. 

Ma‘mf al-Karkhi indicated the beginning of the clear relationship be¬ 
tween Sufism and Shi‘ism in it simplest forms of approach and connec¬ 
tion. Ma‘ruf was said to have claimed that he was a descendant of Malik 
al-Ashtar, 41 a very well-known eariy Shi'ite, a claim which can be easily 
tested. A glance at what was related of Ma‘ruf shows that he was a new 
“likeness” of Salman al-Farisi, who was added to the “Household”. Ma- 
‘ruf was converted to Islam by ‘Ali al-Rida, in the same way as Salman 
was by the Prophet. He was said to have been looking for the religion 
that would make peace with himself, 42 as was also related of Salman. He 
changed his name to fit his new religion, like his predecessor, 43 but Ma'ruf 
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went further by adding ‘Ali - the Imam’s name - as his father’s 44 (which 
was al-Fayruzan or Fayruz); also, Abu al-Hasan was said to have been 
Ma’rufs nickname, as it was also ’Ali al-Rida’s. 45 Another example of 
the spiritual fatherhood was between Abu al-Khattab and Isma'il. 

This practice was to be the main characteristic of the Sufis - al-Sariyy 
al-Saqati’s nickname was also Abu al-Hasan, 46 which can possibly be 
founded on his spiritual relationship with Ma’ruf. Such early intercourse 
between Sufism and Shi’ism encouraged the claim by al-Junayd that ‘Ali 
was the Sufis’ leader in principles and derivations, and that ‘Ali was an 
alternative to al-Khadir. 

From this kind of relationship, Ma’ruf al-Karkhi could tell his disciple 
al-Sariyy al-Sanati, “if there was any need of God (from you] swear unto 
Him by my name" 47 This great sainthood showed why Ma‘ruf was said to 
have obtained the Treasured Knowledge 4 *, an approach which could per¬ 
haps take the whole situation back to the leaders of extreme Shi’ism. 

However, the association between al-Rida and Ma’ruf was the first at¬ 
tempt to be made, after which, with the extremists in mind, the Sufis car¬ 
ried on independently, regarding Ma’ruf as their “Great Wali" - or, to 
express the matter in Shi’ite terms, he was a Sufi Imam. When Ma’ruf 
died, his grave became a holy shrine like those of the Imams, too. That is 
why it was said: “The grave of Ma’ruf is the proved [successful] antidote 
medicine.” 49 

In conclusion, it must be said of Ma’ruf that his relationship with al- 
Rida was mentioned by al-Ya‘qubi, who stated that on his way to Khura¬ 
san in 201/817, al-Rida had stayed at Baghdad for a short while. 50 Later, 
the account of the visit was built up to such an extent that Ma’ruf (being 
al-Rida’s porter) was reported to have died at al-Rida’s door, when a Shi¬ 
’ite crowd attempted to break into the house. 51 Such details, however, tend 
to reinforce the conclusion that a very real attempt was made to create a 
safe link between the Shi’ites, or at least their Imams, and the Sufis. 

In the case of Dhu ’1-Nun al-Misri, who can be regarded as one of the 
early real Sufis, 52 one can see that his connection with the Shi’ite question 
was similar to that of Ma’ruf. According to the Sufis, he was one of the 
“Maw ali of Quraysh”, 53 and they attributed to him an interest in alchemy 
and the inward knowledge, 54 and connected him with Jabir ibn Hayyan, 
because he was contemporary 55 to his fellow citizen ‘Uthman ibn Su- 
wayd, the disciple of Jabir ibn Hayyan. 56 They also claimed that he knew 
the Greatest Name of God, 57 which was an unmistakeable trait of the ex¬ 
tremists. Moreover, Dhu ’1-Nun said: “He who is not more obedient to 
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his Shaykh than to God, cannot be considered a disciple at all," 5 • a re¬ 
made which is very similar to the celebrated Shiite aphorism ‘Religion is 
the obedience of a man” 59 - and indicates the Sufis emulated the extre¬ 
mists’ forms from the very earliest times. Moreover, Dhu ’1-Nun was 
said to have expressed himself in a similar way to 4 Ali and, according to 
the Sufi authors, had also divided people into three classes. 60 

The most interesting item was that Dhu ’1-Nun dealt with the extre¬ 
mists’ idea of light, which he connected with Muhammad, on the ground 
that “the origin of creation is the Light of Muhammad”. 61 This idea was 
the first indication of an association with the Sufi spiritual inheritance, 
which tempts us to relate it to an older phenomenon of the Shi‘ites. Like 
Ma‘ruf, the relationship between the stamp of Dhu ’1-Nun and the extre¬ 
mists continued to his death, when it was said that green birds were seen 
flying over his dead body 62 (Jamzza), an incident which first referred to al- 
Mukhtar’s claim that the angels, in the form of birds, aided him in his 
battles. 63 

Al-Hallaj was no less associated with Shi‘ism. He was described as 
“a divinely learned man” 64 (‘Alimun Rabbam), a term which, according to 
‘Ali’s three-fold division, placed him in the first level of people. 65 The 
Hallajis related that al-Hallaj’s level was that of Muhammad ibn Abi 
Bakr, 66 who was the foster-son of ‘Ali and whom ‘Ali considered as his 
own son. 67 From this, the position of ‘Ali and those who were said to 
have been connected with him, such as al-Hasan al-Hasri, can again be 
seen. 

In referring to the verse “Muhammad is not the father of any one of 
your men”, 6 * al-Hallaj asserted this idea of spiritual inheritance ( al- 
wiratha ’ l-Ruhiyya ) and disagreed with the physical interpretation, an 
idea which suggests the belief that Salman, spiritually, was a member of 
the “Household”. It also refers to ‘Ali’s “spiritual fatherhood” of Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Abi Bakr, and to the extremists of the Imams. 

In addition, al-Hallaj, in his self-sacrifice, 69 was compared with al- 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali. The historians attributed to him the knowledge of al¬ 
chemy, the secrets of the letters and talismans, 70 and he was even claimed 
to participate in the intercession with the Prophet on the Day of Judge¬ 
ment. 71 Obviously, such descriptions can be easily linked with those of 
the Imams or their extremist followers. A result of these circumstances 
was that al-Hallaj’s reputed connection with the Shi‘ites 72 was such that 
he was said to have claimed to be the Gateway of the MahdiP 

Further examination of the details may alter the spirit of this summary. 
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A simple comparison between al-Hallaj and Abu al-Khattab al-Asadi can 
show to what extent al-Hallaj’s movement was rooted in the ideas of the 
extremists. 


Al-Hallaj believed in the eternity of the Light of Muhammad, 74 and 
considered God the Lord of Heaven and himself the lord of the earth. 73 
Some had attributed to him the application of the names of the prophets to 
his followers. 76 Al-Hallaj was reputedly of the idea that religious obliga¬ 
tions were unnecessary when the man (i.e. the disciple) becomes per¬ 
fect. 77 He practised magic and juggling, 7 * claimed to know the Greatest 
Name of God, 79 and enjoyed the status of I mama, prophethood and divini¬ 
ty;* 0 all of which were the characteristics of Abu al-Khattab and his 
followers. 

However, al-Hallaj claimed, like al-Mughira, to have the ability to put 
life into the dead.* 1 He also resembled Abu Mansur in dealing with the 
Ascent* 2 ( al-Mi'raj ) - his followers believed that he was not executed, and 
that only a likeness was shown to his executioners,* 3 exactly as Abu al- 
Khattab and his followers claimed. It is very difficult to imagine that 
such numerous, striking similarities, would occur by chance. Al-Hallaj’s 
movement and words claim the usual reincarnation of the Shi’ite extre¬ 
mists and the partial divinity that had come into being some two centuries 
before he declared his own ideas: the final similarity being that he was re¬ 
garded as a Mahdi, u just as the extremists had already claimed for many 
of their teachers before. 

We can assume, therefore, that al-Hallaj was a leader of a new ex¬ 
treme movement, having all the characteristic elements of the previous 
extremists; that the centre of his missionary efforts was al-Taliqan in 
Khurasan,* 3 and then Baghdad itself.* 6 His sainthood could be related to 
that of the extremists, which was founded on what they claimed to have 
inherited of the knowledge of the Imams. Al-Hallaj’s main contribution 
seems to have been his concentration on purgation, and his use of the new 
culture, which had been developed by the extremist movement during the 
proceeding two centuries. Setting aside the culture factor, the extremists 
did, in fact, practise the kind of purgation known at that time in the form 
of asceticism, which they demonstrated to the people.* 7 

In his sainthood, Ibn ‘ Arabi saw the human being as acting through 
God, who was rooted in the heart [lay hid], and all the being as one mov¬ 
ing God. Those who have studied Ibn ‘Arabi, and who have realized and 
appreciated his originality in his celebrated doctrine - which dominated 
the majority of the Sufi movements afterwards - may think it unfair to list 
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him with the Sufis, who were influenced by Shi'ism. However, in addi¬ 
tion to what Dr Affifi noted of Ibn ‘Arabi’s dependence on the Faithful 
Brethrens’ Rasa’ //,** it will be shown that he borrowed a considerable part 
of his doctrinal material from various sects of Shi’ism. 

The first striking Shi’ite idea was that Ibn ‘Arabi described ‘Ali as 
“the Imam of all the Worlds and the secret of all the prophets”* 9 . As for 
the fraternity between the Prophet and ‘Ali, Ibn ‘Arabi considered them 
to have originated from one light, and that both were on the same spiritual 
level. 90 Regarding the position of ‘Ali as the same as that of Aaron to 
Moses, 91 he called Aaron the master ( al-Sayyid) 92 - the name applied to the 
‘ Alawis - the Imam, 93 and the High Khalifd»(al-Khalifatu ’l-‘Aliyy), and 
called his Heaven ( Sama ’) in Ibn ‘Arabi’s Ascent, “the Heaven of the 
chosen men of the aimy” 95 (Samtf' u ’ l-Shurta ), after ‘Ali’s chosen men 
(Shurtatu ’l-Khamis) in the Battle of al-Jamal. 96 On infallibility, Ibn 
‘Arabi adopted the doctrine by which all descendants of ‘Ali were consid¬ 
ered infallible. 97 But he went even further than the extremists, exhorting 
his followers to receive the evil and mischiefs done to them by the‘Alaw¬ 
is as if they were by the decree of God Himself. 9 * 

Ibn ‘Arabi considered Salman and his descendants as infallible, basing 
this on a saying attributed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq that “the Maw la of the people 
is [one] of them.” 99 He also considered al-Khadir a member of the 
House, 100 confirming what al-Junayd had already said. 

As has been stated, the main Shi‘ite doctrine was the preference of 
‘Ali to the Khalifas. Ibn ‘Arabi, in his turn, accepted this idea in respect 
of the spiritual office and the transmission of God’s orders on behalf of 
the Prophet 101 After that, he concluded that both the caliphate of Abu 
Bakr and the spiritual office of ‘Ali were right, 102 an idea that indicated 
the Zaydi doctrine of “The I mama of the less preferred” (’ Imamtu 7- 
Mafdul) to which Ibn ‘Arabi referred. 103 It is well known that Ibn ‘Arabi 
believed in the limited prophecy of the Awliya' which was the doctrine of 
Abu Mansur. When Ibn ‘Arabi discussed the idea of Muhammad ( al - 
Haqiqatu 'l-Muhammadiyya), he considered ‘Ali and his descendants an 

inseparable part of it. 104 

These ideas were not the only ones borrowed by Ibn ‘Arabi from Shi 
ism. He also adopted the famous Shi'ite conception that the descendants 
of Muhammad (i.e. the Imams) intercede for people; 105 and that at the end 
of the world there would be two resurrections, a shorter and a longer, 106 
this being the same Shi‘ite conception of the Second Coming ( al-raj'a ) 
and the resurrection (al-Qiyamay m - 
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The ideas of the spiritual world (behind the material world) which Ibn 
‘Arabi organized, the idea of Mahdiyya and the Seal of Awliya', will be 
discussed later. 

Elements of Imama in Sufism 

After discussing the relations between the Sufi Wilaya and Shi‘ism, it is 
necessary to find out how close Imama and Wilaya were to each other. The 
first element in the Imama was that the Imam inherited the divine 
knowledge of all the prophets. 10 * This knowledge comprised three kinds - 
the general knowledge which “happens day after day and hour after 
hour”. The Imam, then, “if he wishes to learn, then he is taught”. 109 The 
second was an allegorical interpretation as the Quran’s essence; the third 
was the secret sciences, holding the Greatest Name, Talismans and the 
like. 

As for the Sufis, Abu Yazid al-Bistami referred to the first addressing 
of the Fuqaha’: “You have had your knowledge from a dead man who had 
it from a dead man, while we had our knowledge from the living one who 
never dies” 110 . Abu Yazid meant that God chose the Awliya' to be his 
friends through their truthful purgation, as a result of which they discern 
His knowledge. This is a point which can cleaiiy, and easily, be connect¬ 
ed with the Imams who enjoyed the same position through God’s cleans¬ 
ing ( al-Tathir ) and choice. As for allegorical interpretations, Sahl ibn 
* Abd Allah al-Tustari stated that “God did not choose a Wali from the na¬ 
tion of Muhammad unless he taught him [the reality] of the Quran, either 
visibly or inwardly” - which explains how Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi was able, 
from the Sufi point of view, to correct the mistakes of the Fuqaha' with his 
little [shallow] knowledge. Furthermore al-Sulami 111 based his Tafsir on 
the four-fold division which he attributed to ‘Ali, that “No verse is there 
but has four meanings: an outward, an inward, a limitation and a place. 112 
On this foundation they classified and established “the service, the allego¬ 
ry, the subtleties and the truths” and attributed the text to Ja'far al-Sadiq. 113 
The Sufis connected these four with Saints’ miracles in whom they be¬ 
lieved they originated, “the first and the last, the outward and the in¬ 
ward.” 114 In this way, these four-fold series went on, connected with the 
four Supports ( al-'awtad) and other ideas, but the origin was certainly Shi 
‘ite. 115 All that originated from the two-sided division of the Quran into 
outward and inward, then the knowledge, the people and even the Imams 
were divided according to the same principle by the later Shi'ite Sufis, who 
claimed that al-Rida was the visible Imam, while Ma‘ruf was the unseea 116 
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As for allegorical interpretation, it covered three areas; the first was to 
support the Sufi sainthood with interpreted verses of the Quran; the sec¬ 
ond referred to the opening letters of the Quranic chapters; and the third 
discussed the ambiguous verses. It is striking that both the Shi'ites and 
the Sufis employed nearly the same verses to support the lmama and the 
sainthood. Both claimed that the verse, "The dwellers of the battlements 
shall call to certain men they know by their sign”, 117 referred to the 
Imams m and the Sufi saints. 119 The same exegesis applied to the verse: 
"surely in that all are signs for such as mark them" 120 [meaning, perceiv- 
ers]; the verse referring to al-muawassimun “those firmly rooted in 
Knowledge” 121 and others. 122 The Sufis went even further, parallel to the 
Shi‘ites in this matter - so far, in fact, as to recall the old method of 
Bayan, who claimed that his name was mentioned in the Quran; Ibrahim 
al-Dasuqi also claimed that God addressed him by name in a Quranic 
verse, 123 and Fadh Allah al-Hunifi and his successor ‘Ali al-‘Ali were 
later to make similar claims. 

The two groups also agreed in their interpretation of the opening let¬ 
ters of some chapters of the Quran. They both stated that the Ba\ Sin and 
Mim of Bismillah meant “the splendour of God” ( Baha'u * Llah ), “the sub¬ 
limity of God” (Sana'u 'Llah), and “the Glory of God” (Majdu 'Llah ). 124 
Moreover, in interpreting “the Merciful, the Compassionate” of Bismillah, 
al-Tustari himself depended on a phrase of ‘Ali. 125 As for the Shi‘ites, 
they founded their interpretation of Bismillah, the opening letters and all 
the alphabet, on an exegesis attributed to ‘Ali, in which every letter was 
given its independent meaning. 126 These, together with what the extre¬ 
mists had said previously, were the sources from which the Sufis, espe¬ 
cially Ibn ‘ Arabi, had their material connected with the “Greatest Name”, 
and how it could be known and formed. 

In this respect, al-Tustari had said that ‘Ali taught the Sufis ^“Great¬ 
est Name” which could be formed by arranging the opening letters in a 
special way. 127 However, he suggested that it could be known from the 
opening Alif, Lam,™ in the same way as that claimed by the Shi'ites. 129 

In dealing with the ambiguous verses, Sufism had followed the Shi- 
‘ites too. The clearest example was the exactly similar interpretation 
which both the Shi'ites - represented by Ja'far al-Sadiq - and the Sufis - 
represented by Ja‘far ibn Nusayr (d.348/959) - gave for “The All- 
Compassionate sat Himself upon the Throne.” 130 They said that the 
Throne meant knowledge, and that al-'istiwa' meant equality, 131 meaning 
that the distance between God (i.e., His knowledge) and everything in the 
world is the same. 132 
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Another essential element of the Shi‘ite I mama was Infallibility. The 
parallel between /mama and Sainthood obliged the Sufis to attribute it to 
their leaders indirectly, because they were afraid that the Faqihs and poli¬ 
ticians might take it as evidence of their relationship with Shi 4 ites. How¬ 
ever, horn the point of technique, it must be realized that infallibility was 
attributed to the Imams on the grounds that revelation had stopped, and 
was replaced by the direct providence of God, which the Sufis had called 
“protection” ( al-hifz), in denying that it meant infallibility. 134 But when 
they came across it through other subjects, they could not help asserting 
it Al-Qushayri himself stated that .. one of the most wonderful privi¬ 
leges of the saints is God’s permanent success in obedience to Him and 
the freedom from committing sins [infallibility] and disobediences.” 135 In 
point of fact, infallibility had been mentioned by Ibrahim ibn Adham, 
who was a contemporary of Hisham ibn al-Haka, the originator of the 
doctrine in ShiMsm. Ibrahim was reputed to have said, openly, “O God 
protect me [make me infallible] in order that I might never rebel against 
thee.” 136 Abu Sulayman al-Darani (d.214/829-30) also mentioned it, 137 and 
al-Tustari demonstrated its feasibility. 13 * 

It was said that al-Junayd had dealt with the same subject, 139 and al- 
Sulami followed along these lines, by the same indirect method. As for 
Ibn 4 Arabi, he claimed that sainthood was an inward prophethood, and it 
“existed in this life and the other life, because God’s protection of the 
world is connected with it, the divine revelation and the Godly descent, 
and divine sending down of [messages] will never stop.’’ 160 This ideal ne¬ 
cessarily included infallibility. However, Ibn ‘Arabi also mentioned this 
idea clearly, when he dealt with the idea of “the Sufi receivings” ( al - 
talaqqiyat ), as “subject to his purity, his sincerity and his infallibility in 
his path.” ( bi-hasabi tajridihi wa sihhati qasdihi wa ‘ismatihi fi tariqih ). 161 
He concluded with the idea that the Mahdi, during his manifestation, 
would be infallible. But it must be realized that the Sufi intoxication, an¬ 
nihilation and ecstatic utterances, cannot remain lawful or acceptable 
without the support of infallibility. 

In demonstrating the dependence of Sufism on Shi 4 ism in this connec¬ 
tion, it is important to stress the fact that infallibility was a genuine Shi'ite 
idea, which they did not share with any of the previous religions; 162 that is, 
in its application to the Imams. 

A third characteristic of the I mama was Intercession, which affected 
those Shi’ites who sinned and died without repenting. The idea had 
passed through various stages of development until it reached the limit of 
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being the privilege of the Prophet and the Imams. 163 One operative factor 
behind this belief was the severe persecution inflicted upon the Shi'ites 
by their adversaries. To lighten their chastisement, 164 they tried to safe¬ 
guard their fate, at least in the next life - in connection with which they 
made Intercession the privilege of the heroic members of the Imams, that 
being the reason why al-Husayn had the greatest share of it. 165 

As for the Sufis, they at first considered it a privilege of the Prophet, 
like the other sects of Muslims, 166 but the parallel between Sufism and 
Shi‘ism obliged them, perhaps without design, to add it to the characteris¬ 
tics of their saints. 167 As a result, Abu Yazid al-Bistami was said to have 
interceded during his lifetime for the Jews, 16 * his fellow Sufis, 169 and all 
the people. 170 Also, al-Shibli, after al-Hallaj had been executed, was re¬ 
puted to have said: “surely, Muhammad will intercede for his people [e.g. 
the Muslims], and after him I will intercede until no-one remains in it 
[Gehenna]”. 151 In fact, this particular division existed in Shi‘ism: they be¬ 
lieved that Muhammad would intercede for the sinners of the Muslims, 
and 4 Ali for those of his party. 152 It is odd that, with all this clear inter¬ 
course, Sufi intercession, in later Sufism, had been connected with the 
same idea in Christianity. 153 

Another tradition, common to both Sufism and Shi'ism was“precau- 
tion” ( al-Taqiyya ), the discussion of which is relevant. This principle was 
a matter which early Islam faced and conceded, 154 to “he who has been 
compelled and his heart is still at rest in his belief*. 155 For a while, the 
Kharijis adopted this principle; 156 it then became a permanent belief of the 
Shi‘ites, 157 due mainly to the difficult conditions which both the Kharijis 
and the Shi‘ites faced during their long struggle. 15 * 

As for the Sufis (who founded their doctrine on the two-sided struc¬ 
ture of the inward and outward; or, in other words, the public and the se¬ 
cret), it was in the nature of things for them to use precaution as a means 
of repelling danger. Al-Junayd, for instance, before beginning his lesson 
on Unification, used to lock the door and put the keys under his thighs, 
saying: “Do you like people to call the friends of God and His elect, liars, 
and accuse them of committing heresy and disbelief?” 159 (’atuhibbuna ’an 
yukadhdhiba ’ l-nasu 'awliya’a 'Llahi wa khassatahu wa yarmuhum bi- /- 
Kufri wa ’l-Zandaqa). Similarly, the execution of al-Hallaj happened, in 

the Sufis’ opinion, because he “disclosed”, 160 while al-Shibli said “I kenr 
hidden”. 161 pt 

It is important to note that the purpose of precaution was, originally, to 
avoid bloodshed. The Shi'ites adopted the idea, and it became required 
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of them. They allowed their fellow members to use precaution for that 
purpose, and perhaps for less than that, “but if [the matter] reached 
bloodshed, there is no [need for] precaution”- 162 the exact conditions 
which al-Hallaj fulfilled after he had been sentenced to death. 

Another Sufi question was connected with the Shi’ite precaution, 
namely, the Malamatiyya (the Blamists). 163 Their doctrine was an exag¬ 
gerated form of precaution, a simple example of which could be found at 
Kufa, represented by Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir (132/749-50), who used to 
spend all night weeping, and in the morning “he used to anoint his eyes 
with Kohl and his hair with oil to keep his grief hidden from the peo¬ 
ple.” 164 Al-Sumami’s idea of a Malamati was that “he keeps hidden in 


himself what is between his Lord and himself.” 165 In fact, the Malama, 
originally, had nothing to do with “despising the contempt” as Goldzihar 
thought 166 What was required from a Malamati lay in that he “should not 
disclose his service, his abstention, his renunciation, his knowledge or his 
state”, 167 which in Shi‘ite circles were the principles of precaution. The 
Shiites, however, attached that particular meaning of blame to their state¬ 
ment, “He who gained people’s satisfaction by the Creator’s anger, God 
will make his praiser of people a condemner”. 16 * At any rate, in my opin¬ 
ion, blame represents a form of precaution, the details of which cannot be 
discussed in this hasty fashion. 169 


The Sufi Organization and Traditions 
connected with Shiism 

After discussing the elements of I mama, we should now look for any Shi¬ 
ite roots in the pure Sufi tradition itself. Of particular interest are the 
Frock [hairshirt], the Sufi companionship, the chains of the Sufis, and the 
Sufi orders. 

The Frock succeeded the wearing of wool when the Khurasanis, espe¬ 
cially Shaqiq al-Balkhi (d. 194/809-10) realized that the “matter [of As¬ 
ceticism] lies neither in eating barley nor in the wearing of wool or 
hair” 170 and noticed that “the matter [lay] in the knowledge.” 171 At that 
time, al-Yamin ibn Mu’awiyya ibn al-Aswad wore the patched Frock. He 
used to “pick up the rags from the litter, put them on each other and cover 
his privy parts”. 172 

However, it is related that Mu’awiyya had bought the Burda (the gar¬ 
ment) that the prophet awarded Ka’b ibn Zuhayr 173 (for his poem of 
praise), to be a symbolic link between the state and the prophet. It was 
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said to have passed through the Khalifas as a blessing and a substantial 
evidence of their divine right to govern. It may be an acceptable sugges¬ 
tion that, at the end of the third century and the beginning of the fourth 
AH (tenth AD), when the Bur da had surely become worn out by the years 
and became a frock or, peihaps, a patched frock, the Sufis tried to make 
their Frock an equivalent of that garment, in evidence of their inheritance 
of asceticism from the prophet. It seems that it was the centre of the cere¬ 
mony that transformed the disciple into a Shaykh , 174 pioneered by Abu 
Bakr al-Shibli (d.334/946). 17S 

In order to give this tradition the proper spiritual value, the Sufis trace 
it back to ‘ Ali through Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi and ‘Ali al-Rida, or through al- 
Hasan al-Basri, both going back to ‘Ali. 176 Ibn Khaldun had exaggerated 
this relationship between ‘Ali and the Sufis, to the extent that he consid¬ 
ered it a sign of their Shi'ism. 177 It may be true that there was a close rela¬ 
tionship between Sufism and a similar Indian tradition concerning the 
ceremony of clothing the disciple with the frock, but the essence of the 
whole tradition lay in the fact that it was “an engagement between the 
Shaykh and the disciple and an absolute submission by the disciple to the 
Shaykh" , m which brings us back to the spiritual inheritance of the inward 
knowledge submitted by the saint to his disciple, as the spiritual son, in 
the same way Imams possessed the eternal knowledge from their ances¬ 
tor, the Prophet. 

The question of the Frock leads to the crux of the matter of the Sufi 
companionship, which seems to have been practised for the first time by 
Dawud al-Ta‘i (d. 165/781-2), as his disciples streamed into Kufa from 
other places and waited days to see him and hear from him. 179 Compan¬ 
ionship, being the spirit of initiation ( al-taslik ), borrowed all the spiritual 
values that Shi‘ism attributed to the Imams, including passive obedience, 
which was a clear characteristic of Shi'ism. A trace, or, at least, a close 
similarity to it, can be found in Dhu ’1-Nun al-Misri’s statement: “A dis¬ 
ciple can never be such unless he is more obedient to his Shaykh than to 
God”, 180 which may become clearer by comparison with the Kaysani 
phrase, “Religion is the obedience of a man”. 

Abu Yazid al-Bistami expressed the meaning of the Shi‘ite phrase 
“the earth cannot be vacant of an lmam" m ( La takhlu ’l-'Ardu min ’Imam), 
as: “Satan is the Imam of he who has no Shaykh" . m This, again, suggests 
that the sources of real knowledge could not be the books written about 
“the way”; it can exist in divinely learned men who possess the secret of 
the Quran. To indicate the Shi'ite root, this idea can be justified by Ibn 
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‘Arabi’s statement that ‘Ali was one of those who knew from God what 
others did not know; 113 which is in keeping with the Shi'ite belief that* Ali 
was “the Keeper [the trustee] of die Quran”. 1 * 4 

At any rate, a simple kind of companionship could be found in the 
Kaysani Shi‘ism, when Kaysan, by his schooling from Muhammad ibn al- 
Hanafiyya, became as learned as Abu Hashim. Also, the Isma‘ili over¬ 
seers were godly men who, by learning from the Imam and purgation, 
could pass the seven stations of knowledge. 

In completing this discussion of the companionship, it is necessary to 
deal with the successions of saints, so as to pave the way for discussing 
the orders. Originally, the “chains” seems to have been a special line of 
authority tracing the prophet’s tradition back through persons recognized 
as Sufis or pro-Sufis. One example is the tradition related by al-Sulami 
through Abu al-‘Abbas al-Qasim al-Sayyari (d.342/953) until it reached 
'Ali through Sufyan al-Thawri and Ibrahim ibn Adham. 1 * 5 The first Sufi 
chain was mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim (d.385/995), who was a contempo¬ 
rary of al-Sarraj (d.378/988), al-Kalabadhi (d.380/990), Abu Talib al- 
Makki(380 or 390/990 or 1000), and also perhaps of al-Sulami (d.412/ 
1021). Ibn Khallikan began the chain with Ja'far al-Khuldi (d.348/ 
959), ll6 then back to al-Junayd, al-Sariyy al-Saqati, Ma'ruf al-Karkhi, and 
Farqad al-Sabakhi to al-Hasan al-Basri; and from al-Hasan to Anas ibn 
Malik. He concluded it by stating that “al-Hasan met seventy [men] of 
the Badriyyin." xri 

The importance of Ja'far in this connection was that he claimed that 
Sufism was connected with a chain of six thousand Shaykhs, the last of 
whom was Adam himself. 1 ” Another chain was mentioned by al- 
Qushayri, who traced Sufism back through al-Nasrabadi (d.372/983) and 
al-Shibli, to al-Junayd. Al-Qushayri then connected al-Junayd with al- 
Sariyy, Ma'ruf, Dawud al-Ta’i, and this with the Followers ( al-Tabi‘in). m 
The seventy men of Badriyyin could have referred to the Muhajirin, 190 or 
could have been applied to ‘Ali and his partisans, or to his followers, 
admirers and sympathizers. 

This point would seem to be somewhat stretched, but, all the same, 
most of the Sufi orders afterwards referred to ‘Ali as the end of their 
chains. Even when Abu Hafs al-Suhrawardi (d.632/1234) had, through 
his uncle Abu al-Najib (d. about 550/1155), and Baha* al-Din Naqshband 
(d.791/1389), sealed their chain with their ancestor Abu Bakr, they could 
not avoid following the usual line and referring to ‘Ali. 191 The orders con¬ 
nected themselves in one way or another with ‘Ali through Ma'ruf al- 
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Karkhi, a point indicating the first attempt at unifying the Shi'ites. 

The Sufi orders were the fruit of the Sufi Shaykhs’ judgements 
Cijtihadat), beginning with ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jili (d.561/1166), who esta¬ 
blished the first order and who was afterwards avowed a descendant of 
‘Ali. 192 

The orders, however, reflected the decline of Sufism and its develop¬ 
ment from an individual experience into an organized movement put in 
the form of distinctive practices (e.g., the way the order chose for reach¬ 
ing the state of ecstasy) which distinguished one order from another. 193 
After the establishment of the Qadiri order, instead of individual Sufis, 
orders became the united body of Sufism, a phenomenon which resulted 
in the succession of the Orders of the Mawlawis, the Bektashis, the Shad- 
hilis, the Sunusis, etc. 194 

Even later Sufi Orders reflected the Shi'ite influence. First of all, the 
majority of the Shaykhs, after ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jili, were said to be 
‘Alawis, such as Ahman al-Rifa‘i, Haji Bektash Veli [Muhammad Ra- 
dawi al-Khurasani], Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhili, Ibrahim al-Dusuqi, ‘Ali 
Wafa, al-Sharani, the Sunusis, the Mahdi of Sudan, the Mirghanis, and 
many others. Even the Hurufis and the Babis claimed that their leaders 
were ‘Alawis. It should be noted that the Suhrawardis and the Naqshban- 
dis competed with each other in their claims for the Bakri lineage, em¬ 
phasizing the importance of being an ‘Alawi Sufi. Considering the 
lineage of the Arab Kings and Sultans, in modem times, the ‘Alawi de- 
scendency is remarkable in the Yemen, Morocco, Libya and, lately, Iraq. 

Some orders, such as the Rifa‘is, reflected some Shi'ite views uncon¬ 
sciously; as they annually practised the seven-day retirement of Muhar- 
ram ( al-Khalawatu ’ l-Muharramiyya ), which began on the eleventh of 
Muharram , 195 the day following the assassination of al-Husayn Ibn ‘Ali. 

Another characteristic of the Sufi orders, namely, the hereditary sys¬ 
tem, indicated the Shi'ite influence. As Sufism has always meant a per¬ 
sonal experience which has nothing to do with inheritance, this system 
raised a difficult question to answer. But a simple consideration of the 
Shi'ite link with Sufism solves the whole problem. 

The last similarity occurring between the Sufi Orders and Shi‘ism was 
that many of the Sufi leaders claimed the Madhiyya in one way or another. 
For example, Jalal al-Din al-Rumi, 196 Muhammad Nurbakhsh, 197 Muham¬ 
mad al-Sunusi, 19S the MahJi of Sudan (d. 1886), 199 al-Haj ‘Umar al-Sufi 
(d.l865), 200 etc. It was even said that the Mahdi of Sudan had claimed 
that he was the very ‘Twelfth Imam” of the Shi'ites. 201 
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The Sufi Spiritual World 

In the early days of Wilaya, the Sufis tried to establish an imaginary spirit¬ 
ual worid which they believed themselves to rule. The first fulfillment of 
this idea was when ‘Abd Allah ibnn al-Mubarak(d. 189/805) described the 
ascetics as the “Kings”. 202 In the long run, the idea of the two-fold nature 
of everything in the world helped to form a special spiritual world alterna¬ 
tive to the material world which they claimed to have deserted. The Sufi 
kingdom was seen as a pyramid, whose top was represented by the Qutb 
(the Pole) or al-Gawth (the Succourer), who was followed by the Supports 
0 al-awtad ), the Substitutes ( al-abdal ), the Overseers ( al-Nuqaba ), and oth¬ 
ers; until it ended with a base of ordinary disciples, a gradation which 
linked the material with the spiritual through a Sufi discipline. 

The Sufis, being in need of a programme by which they could orga¬ 
nize this system, had no choice but to adopt the Shi'ite method of the eter¬ 
nal spiritual nature of the Imams, which governed a wholly spiritual 
world which was supposed to have existed since the creation of Adam. In 
view of this belief, the Shi'ites submitted the idea of the eternal spirit (or 
the idea of the light) of Muhammad, which was supposed to have come 
into being before the creation of the material world; an idea which can 
easily be associated with the neoplatonic concept. In this way, the Shi- 
‘ites, emulated by the Sufis, believed that Muhammad, before achieving 
human form, was created from the Light of God even before Adam 
existed. 203 

According to the tradition that “God created Adam according to His 
Image”, 204 the Sufis and the Shi'ites believed that beings were created 
from the soul of Muhammad. 205 ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili’s (d.805/1402) in¬ 
terpretation of this tradition was that Adam was a replica of the image of 
Muhammad, 206 an idea which was parallel with the Shi‘ite concept that 
Adam was a “container” (Wi'a') of the five members of the Houses. 207 
Depending on this foundation, the two parties cared much about the 
verse: “And when thy Lord took from the Children of Adam, from their 
loins, their seeds, and made them testify, touching themselves, ‘Am I not 
your Lord?’ they said, ‘Yes, we testify’,” 208 and the verse, “I am setting on 
earth a viceroy”, 209 to indicate the idea of Muhammad who was, in their 
opinion, the spirit of the world. 210 But the Shi'ites considered this idea to 
include Muhammad and ‘Ali originally, then later, Fatima and her two 
sons, 211 which element entered Sufism when Ibn ‘ Arabi regarded the light 
of ‘Ali as equivalent to that of Muhammad. 

This conception spread in Sufism and was adopted by Ibrahim al- 
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Dusuqi 212 (d.676/1277). Jalal al-Din tl-Rumi 2 ^ (( 1 . 672 ^ 273 ),^became 
a firm foundation of the Bektashi creed. This “Idea of Muhammad , 

Iher simple or compound, was the material of the Sufi wori • w 

were the Sufis as heits of the “Idea of Muhammad”, a concept wh^hal^ 

had its roots in Shi'ism, as they believed that they were crc ^f 1 ^ om t 
light 214 As for the saints, the Sufis believed that God elected them ID be 

“the treasury of His secret and the place of fulfillment of His orders 
a claim which had been made by the Suites before, when they stated that 
“God created the hearts [souls] of the Shi’ites of that from which He 
created the Imams.” 216 Thus, the Saints by their discipline and compan¬ 
ionship, and the Shi’ites by their passive obedience and companionship, 
could attach the spirituality of the Imams, so far as each body claimed to 
be Mahdis. Given this background, it becomes possible to discuss the 

tcnns involved in the ranks of that spiritual world. 

The oldest term of all, the Substitutes (< al-'abdal ), existed m the books 
of tradition, Sufism and history, as being mentioned by the Prophet. From 
these many traditions, there were three in the original books, m the 
truth of which I bn Taymiyya doubted; 211 and many others in a variety of 
books, especially those which dealt with the history of Syria. 219 However, 
the Substitutes were reputed to have inhabited Syria 220 in a way that 
“whenever one of them died God replaced him with another” 221 - in such 
_.u.* Ltumi ka u/oc miccinp 222 It was said that, “bv them 


the trial can be averted”. 223 

comparing these descriptions, and taking into account Ibn Tay- 
miyya’s remark that the main information was authorized by ‘All, and 
that Ibn* Asakir (d.571/1176) related five pieces in this connection which 
were attributed to ‘Ali.^it can easily be concluded that the Substitutes 
referred to those Shi’ites who lived in Syria in precaution, looking for¬ 
ward to the orders coming from the Imams, or their fellow companions, 
to revolt against their adversaries. This suggestion can be confirmed by 
the text mentioned by Ibn ‘Asakir that, of the Forty Substitutes, twenty- 
two were in Syria and eighteen in Iraq, 225 and that they would aid the re- 
1 olt of the Mahdi of Muhammad’s House when he became manifest 226 
V Of even greater interest is the statement that Abu Dharr was regarded 
. his ^nie as one of them. 227 The idea of the hidden Substitutes indicates 
way in which the Shi'ites solved the problem of guiding their 
r llowers in Syria when Mu'awiyya and the Umayyads prohibited Shi- 
J? Instead of declaring their impotence, they replaced the ordinary 
j^iddC missionaries with divine ones, of whom God took care. 22 * Ibn 
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‘Arabi indicated the Isma‘ili source by distributing the Substitutes in the 
Seven Provinces ( al-'aqatim sd-Sab'a). 229 Ibn Taymiyya, listing the vanish¬ 
ing Mahdis, related that some of them were the Substitutes who were 
called “the men of the unseen in Lebanon”. 230 

It is also interesting to find that in his prayers, Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi was 
the first Sufi to refer to the Substitutes, 231 followed by al-Junayd; 232 both 
men had remarkable associations with the Shi‘ite doctrine. 

After the Substitutes, there came the Supports ( al-awtad ), whom al- 
Tustari preferred to the Substitutes because they “approached [the apex of 
knowledge] and their pillars stood firm”. 233 After al-Tustari, the Sufi 
books were silent, until al-Hujwiri referred to them as being of a higher 
rank than the Substitutes. 234 Ibn ‘Arabi then described them as the saints 
“by whom God guards the world, being four with no fifth [of them]”. 235 

The term Overseers ( al-Nuqaba ’) came next, involving twelve holy 
men divided into twelve constellations, 236 and was a very old term used by 
Abu Hashim and inherited by the Isma‘ilis, who endowed the term with 
the same natural phenomenon. 

The term Pole ( al-Qutb ) was first mentioned in al-Luma, based on a 
quotation of ‘Ali. 237 Al-Sarraj described al-Qutb as a learned man who 
possessed the sciences of law and judgements, disputation, and real exis¬ 
tence, 23 * a text which was also mentioned in Nahj al-BalaghaP 9 It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the text in question contained two Isma‘ili terms, 
namely, the evidence ( al-Hujja ), and the missionary (a/ Da 7), which indi¬ 
cated the source consulted by al-Sarraj. However, the Pole, who might 
also be called “the Succourer” (oZ-Gawdi), 240 held, according to al-Juijani, 
the greatest Talisman 241 in order that he might succour those who call for 
his aid. Al-Tilmisani stated that “In [a particular] time there is but one .. 

. and in his period he is the master”. 242 Al-Tilmisani added that, “before 
the gateway of prophecy was locked, he had been called a prophet, but in 
our time he is named a Shaykh ” 243 ; a description which indentifies him 
with the Imams, no matter whether an Isma‘ili or Twelver. In addition, 
when Ibn ‘Arabi referred to the two ministers who were supposed to suc¬ 
ceed the Pole after his death, 244 he likened them to the office of al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn compared to the prophets. 245 

According to the Sufis, the Pole possessed “the station of perfect man¬ 
hood”, 246 an idea which Ibn ‘Arabi borrowed from the Faithful Brethren 247 
- The Pole, in Ibn ‘ Arabi’s opinion, is similar in concept to the“seal of the 
saints” ( Khatm ' l-'Awliya ’), in the same way that the /mama resulted in 
the Mahdiyya.** 
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As the investigation of Shi‘ism concluded with the Mahdiyya, Sufism 
is likely to arrive at the same point 

The Sufi Mahdiyya 

It was in the nature of things that, as Sufism was associated with ShiMsm 
in so many respects, it would be very likely that the two bodies would es¬ 
tablish an ever-closer relationship with regard to the most important con¬ 
cepts held by them both. The matter began when al-Hallaj, a 
contemporary of the last form of the Shi'ite Mahdiyya, claimed to be the 
gateway of the Mahdi during his lifetime; 249 and, after his execution, when 
his followers claimed that he was a Mahdi. 250 

Ibn ‘Arabi considered Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Tirmidhi (d.285/898), 
who lived during the lesser vanishing of the Madhi, had thought of the 
same idea when he asked, “by whom, will God seal the Muhammadan 
Sainthood?” 231 Al-Niffari (d.354/965) so clearly accepted this idea, that 
he suggested the number of the Mahdi’s companions should be three hun¬ 
dred and thirteen men, the same number of the Muslims’ army at the 
Battle of Badr. 252 This was the same number that the Shi’ites thought 
would be accompanying their Mahdi. Al-Niffari even pointed out the two 
vanishings of the Mahdi, 253 and the descent of Christ, 254 an idea which was 
first introduced by the Shi’ites. 

When, in his turn, Ibn ‘Arabi appeared on the scene, he could not es¬ 
cape the Shi‘ite influence even in the idea that "The people of Kufa will 
be the happiest with him”. 255 Ibn ‘Arabi described the Mahdi as infallible, 
and as one who would rise up in rebellion, would be opposed by the Fa- 
qihs, and [would] want to ban their method of analogy” ( al-Qiyas), 256 all 
of which reflected a Shi'ite rather than a Sufi attitude. In addition, Ibn 
‘Arabi used the phrase “the manifestation of the issue ” 257 (Khuruj 'l-tawqi 
‘), which was a term very often used for the answers the Mahdi’s Ambas¬ 
sadors claimed to receive from the Mahdi. 25 * But Ibn ‘Arabi adopted an¬ 
other attitude towards the Shi‘ite idea; he developed the theme of Christ’s 
descent from Heaven to assist and follow the Mahdi in a revolutionary 
way; namely, Christ was to be the Mahdi’s inheritor and the Seal of 
Sainthood, 259 a position which reinforced the two-sided nature of this idea 
of Sufism. 

According to the spiritual structure of Ibn ‘ Arabi’s ideas, this concept 
meant that as creation began with Adam, who was in the image of God, it 
should be ended by Christ, the spirit of God, 260 who, in the Quran, was 
considered to be like Adam. 261 In this way, the question was to begin 
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with the image of God and come to its end with the image of God, 262 just 
as Islam began with Muhammad and was to end with the Mahdi, who was 
to be another Muhammad. Everything was to return to its origins, the be¬ 
ginning was to dominate the end in the form of going back to the World 
of Souls, to God; an idea which was to be mentioned frequently by the 
Hurufis. 

After Ibn ‘ Arabi, Mahdiyya remained in Sufism through the works and 
teachings of Ibn Qasiyy, 4 Abd al-Haqq ibn Sab 4 in and his disciple Ibn Abi 
Wasil who, according to Ibn Khaldun, depended on the Shi‘ite-like phrase 
that the Mahdi was “the Messiah of the Messiahs is of Muhammad’s 
Household”. 263 Ibn Abi Wasil and his colleagues turned Ibn 4 Arabi’s idea 
back to its Islamic form by again considering Christ as a follower, not an 
inheritor, of the Mahdi. 264 But for the first time, they also took a step for¬ 
ward regarding the personality of the Mahdi, believing that he might be a 
member of the Prophet’s Household itself, or of his household essence, 265 
meaning the Sufis (with Salman and al-Khadir in mind). In this way, they 
intended to inherit the entire Shi‘ite legacy including their hope of gov¬ 
erning the world through their Mahdi, who now became a Sufi. 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili (d.805/1402) had a Sufi in mind when he said 
that the day of resurrection would not take place before the return of the 
power to Muhammad’s House. 266 

In order to demonstrate how strongly the Shi ‘ite influence still operat¬ 
ed, it is important to note that the Sufis almost found themselves obliged 
to deal with the idea of the return as a completion of the Mahdiyya. In ad¬ 
dition to al-Niffari’s reference, Ibn ‘Arabi expressed it very clearly when 
he claimed to have seen al-Sulami in AH 597(AD 1201), 267 and a fore 
father of his who had died forty thousand years ago. 268 Following this line 
of argument, al-Sha‘rani believed that 4 Ali would return to earth, because 
he “ascended like Christ and he will descend like Him”. 269 

Finally, the Mahdiyya , in late Sufism, became an ordinary affair - a 
spiritual form of political activity fitting Sufism. As far as this subject is 
concerned, many examples have been given to show that it was a means 
by which Sufism developed its attitude from a passive into an active 
movement 
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Chapter Four 


Sufism from the Vanishing of the Al-Mahdi 

to the Mongol Conquest 


Historical Background 

From the days of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘awiya, the ‘Alawis and the ‘Abbas- 
ids fought as one body to seize power. A simple proof of this lies in the 
fact that Abu Muslim al-Khurasani ordered mourning for Yahya ibn Zayd 
throughout Khurasan for seven days. 1 Likewise, Ibn Khaldun considered 
the ‘Abbasids as Kaysanis. 2 Another point of importance was that al- 
Saffah and al-Mansur were said to have recognized Muhammad ibn‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Hasan as Khalifa before the fall of the ‘Umayyads. 3 Further¬ 
more, the ‘Abbasids chose the colour black as their emblem to demon¬ 
strate their unanimity in grief and collective mourning for al-Husayn ibn 
‘Ali and Ibrahim al-’Imam. 4 

During the days of al-Mansur the disagreement between the ‘Alawis 
and the ‘Abbasids began, when Muhammad, together with his brother Ib¬ 
rahim, revolted against al-Mansur at Medina and Basrah, and their broth¬ 
er Idris fled to North Africa to establish a state there. The rest of the 
Zaydi Shi'ites did not rest until they settled down in the Yemen. Another 
group of ‘Alawis, of a different trend, rooted themselves in North Africa, 
where ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi would later be able to build a new state, 
which eventually moved its centre to Egypt. These Fatamids occupied 
Syria and had nearly conquered the ‘Abbasid dynasty. 

There remained another group of ‘Alawis whom al-Ma’mun tried very 
hard to win over to his side by appointing their leader, ‘Ali al-Rida, as his 
prince designate and by adopting the Shi‘ite idea of the preference of ‘Ali 
over all the Companions. In this way, al-Ma’mun could achieve three 
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goals: he condemned the * Alawi Zaydi revolutionaries of his time, threa¬ 
tened his 4 Abbasid opponents and limited the opportunities of the Shi'ites 
for overthrowing the ‘Abbasid regime by putting them under close obser¬ 
vation. But this group of ‘ Alawis was the most peaceful and the least am¬ 
bitious - though the most deserving - of all the ‘Alawis. Setting aside 
‘Ali al-Rida, no-one of this lineage had really exercised power by him¬ 
self. 

After al-Rida, his descendants were practically prisoners. Some of 
their followers took advantage of this situation to further their political 
ambitions, with no fear of being resisted or condemned by the Imams. 
When the “vanishing of al-Mahdi” was declared, these ambitious people 
found the atmosphere conducive for them to play their parts as leaders of 
the Twelvers. While the Isma‘ili and Zaydi Imams were still leading their 
followers in person, 5 the Carmathian movement, which was the exception, 
was directed in the name of a descendant of Muhammad ibn al- 
Hanafiyya. 6 

Setting aside the extremists, the three ‘Alawi movements adopted three 
different trends. The Zaydis followed the Fiqh of the Hanafi sect and the 
principles of the Mutazilis. The Fatamids took the idea of the philoso¬ 
phized religion, whilst the peaceful ‘Alawis and their followers went on 
following their old tradition of avoiding the new ideas of the Islamic 
sects; but their weakness made them an easy objective for innovators of 
all kinds ('Ashabu , l-bida f ). 

After al-Ma’mun, Shi‘ism passed through some controversial phases. 
Al-Mutawakkil had persecuted the Shi'ites - the first Shi'ite to be execut¬ 
ed for vilifying Abu Bakr and ‘Umar was ‘Isa ibn Ja'far ibn ‘Asim, or 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Asim, the proprietor of ‘ Asim Warehouse (or 
hostel) in Baghdad in 241/855. He was given one thousand lashes and 
left under the sun to die; his body was later thrown into the Tigris. 7 How¬ 
ever, there were other Khalifas who shared the idess of the Shi'ites. Al- 
Mutadid, for example, tried (in 279/892-3) to distribute leaflets contain¬ 
ing “the virtues of ‘Ali and the vices of Mu'awya”, but he was advised 
not to do so on the grounds that this might encourage the people to sup¬ 
port the Zaydi revolutions where were striking all over the Islamic world 
against the * Abbasids. 8 

This period was full of disturbances that resulted in the state being 
captured and divided amongs “the conquerors” ( al-Mutaghallibun ), until 
the Buwayhids entered Baghdad in 334/945 to reign over the ‘Abbasid 
Empire. 9 Accordingly, Shi‘ism gained popularity again, but it is worth 
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pointing out that the Buwayhids were supposed to be Zaydis, not Twel¬ 
vers as they proclaimed themselves to be. The Daylams were, in fact, 
converted to Islam by the Zaydi Imam al-Nasir al-Atmsh 10 (d.301/913-4) 
after a great deal of effort and time. 11 The Zaydis had actually been in 
Baghdad since 250/864, and continued there until 345/956, 12 when the Sa- 
manids took over. 13 But the Buwayhid conquest of Baghdad turned this 
dynasty from the Zaydi doctrine to the Twelvers’, on the grounds that the 
latter had no available Imam to be elected a Khalifa , an argument which 
explains why they did not abolish the * Abbasid Caliphate. 14 

During the Buwayhad period, al-Najaf, the great Shi'ite Centre (the 
heir of Kufa) was established around the grave of ‘ Ali, which was recog¬ 
nized (whether truly or falsely) by ‘Adud al-Dawla (d.392/1002). 15 In 
their day, too, an entirely Shi’ite state 16 was established in the surrounds 
of al-Hilla in 495/1101-2 which, later, became the Twelvers’ main cen¬ 
tre, especially during the Tartar period. 17 

However, in accepting the doctrine of the Twelvers, the Bwayhids 
tried to achieve many things. Firstly, they were released from the Zaydi 
doctrine, and secondly, they ensured their survival by winning the support 
and loyalty of the Iraqi Shi’ites, who formed a considerable percentage of 
the people. Over this question, the Buwayhids not only put life into the 
Shi’ite fanatical tradition of cursing the opponents of ‘Ali and his sons, 
but also invented new dramatic ceremonies which accompanied the com¬ 
memoration of the Shi’ite historical occasions. Neither the Fatamids nor 
the Zaydis, though they came to power before the Buwayhids, had 
thought of such ceremonies. The event of cursing began with the form of 
open writings on the walls of Baghdad, 11 against which the Sunnis reacted 
in 422/1031, 19 a policy which took the Muslims back to the day of Mu 
‘awiya and the ‘Umayyads, and eventually led, in 423/1032, to the graves 
of the ‘Alawis, the ‘Abbasids and the Buwayhids being burnt. 20 In 489/ 
1095, even the grave of al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali did not escape the same fate. 21 
The whole matter was regarded as an outrage, and led to the Shi’ites (in 
456/1063) being publicly cursed from the pulpits of Khurasan. 22 

The new ceremonies of mourning for al-Husayn were begun by the 
Buwayhids in 352/963. 23 The earliest reference to collective annual 
mourning was in the “Epic of Gilgamish”, when Ishtar asked for the hand 
of Gilgamish in marriage; when he refused her, she said: 

There was Tammuz, the lover of your youth. 

For him you decreed wailing, year after year. 24 

This suggests that the ritual of mourning was known in Mesopotamia. 
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Mourning was developed by the Mesopotamians into a ritual, a belief that 
Tammuz goes down to the underworld during the autumn season, and 
emerges at the beginning of spring. This ritual of collective mourning 
was developed further by the Babylonians, who were wailing for the God 
Merdoukh on the seventh day of April, during their new year celebration, 
and continued for a further twelve days. This ritual was adopted through¬ 
out the old civilized world. 

In Egypt, Tammuz was called Osirus, the Phoenicians called him 
Adoni, which the Greeks borrowed, calling him Adonis. For the He¬ 
brews, the rituals came in the form of an innovation which God revealed 
to the Israelites through the prophet Ezekiel (d.S71 BQ, during the Baby¬ 
lonian slavery: “At the entrance of the Lord’s House from the North, there 
you will see women weeping for Tammuz." 25 

The women of Lebanon remembered the Death of Adonis every year, 
planting wheat and barley on the top of their houses. They also burned 
incense at the altar, and made statues of Adonis which they buried in the 
temple where, on the fifth day, they were said to rise. This act calls to 
mind the idea of resurrection in Christianity. The Sabians of Iraq still cel¬ 
ebrate in mid-July [ Tammuz ] a religious festival called ‘id al-Buqat (i.e. 
women dirgers). Ibn al-Nadim 26 explains this by saying that “women cry 
in this festival of Tawiz, who was killed by his God, who then ground his 
bones and scattered them to the wind. During the festival women refrain 
from eating anything ground by grinding stones.” 

Further information on the mourning tradition comes from al- 
Isfarayini (d.471/1078). He tells of the Khurramis, who revolted against 
the ‘ Abbasids, and who “claimed that in the pre-Islamic period they had a 
King called Sharwin, whom they preferred to the prophets. When they 
mourned a dead man thay did it in Sharwin’s name. 27 Some sources re¬ 
veal that Sharwin’s father was black, and that his mother was a Persian 
Queen. 28 

The Buwayhid policy succeeded in achieving its purpose, but at the 
same time it created a strong enemy who opposed them so vigorously that 
they fell into decline at the hands of the Sunni Saljuqs in 447/1055-6. The 
political competition then alternated between Sunni and Shi’ite move¬ 
ments, as a means of guaranteeing the balance of half the people against 
the other. A short while after the Saljuqs, a takeover was made by al- 
Basasiri in favour of the Fatimids as alternatives to the ‘Abbasid dynas¬ 
ty. 29 Its failure was accompanied by further clashes between the Sunnis 
and Shi’ites, which resulted in the execution of a Shi’ite leader and the 
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burning of Abu Ja'far’s house. Abu Ja'far himself escaped to al-Najaf. 30 
When the ‘ Abbasids regained power, as a result of the Saljuq’s weakness, 
the balance came down so far in favour of the Shi'ites that it was said that 
the Khalifa al-Nasir was considered a Shi'ite (yatashayya 4 ). 31 

The subsequent atmosphere so suited the Shi'ites that their poets quite 
openly recited their poems which cursed the Khalifas and the ‘Umayyads 
and those who loved them. One result of this was that the common peo¬ 
ple ( al-'amma ) killed one of these poets [in 573/11-77—8] by drowning 
him in the river and dragging him, face down, through the streets of 
Baghdad. 32 The Sunnis referred to this particular event as a relief for 
them and a sign of humiliation for the Shi 4 ites, 33 an indication of the 
“comfortable atmosphere” the Shi‘ites enjoyed during that period. 

After the death of al-Nazir in 622/1225, the 4 Abbasid dynasty became 
weaker until, in 634/1236, the Tartars sent an exploratory expedition 
(Hamlatun ’ islitla'iyya ) which besieged Irbil, conquering and then leaving 
it 34 to return in 643/1245, when they were defeated. 35 In 656/1258, they 
brought an end to the weak ‘Abbasid dynasty, which was so muddled 
with fanatical affairs, that its dissolution was inevitable. 

The story of the Tartar conquest is essentially important, as it in¬ 
fluenced the whole future of the Shi 4 ites. It would, therefore, be better 
dealt with in detail. Although the fate of the ‘Abbasid dynasty was 
inevitable, and a natural outcome of the great advance of the Tartars in the 
west - in whose way many stronger states had fallen - the fanatical 
controversy between the Shi‘ites and Sunnis put the whole blame on the 
Shi‘ites, represented by the Wazir Ibn al-‘Alqami. The Sunnis claimed 
that the wazir had deliberately invited the Tartars to attack Baghdad, in 
order to rescue the Shi‘ites from Sunni persecution. 36 There were certain 
coincidental events which justified this claim of the Sunnis. Firstly, in 
654/1256, the Khalifa’s son Abu al- 4 Abbas Ahmad led bandits against the 
Shi 4 ites of Baghdad, during which he attacked and looted even the houses 
of the wazir’s relations. 37 In 558/1163, the people of Hilla had been ac¬ 
cused of inviting Sultan Muhammad Shah of Kharazm to lay siege to 
Baghdad - a result of which was that the Khalifa killed 4000 of them and 
drove the rest out of the city. 3 * Now, the people of Hilla were also ac¬ 
cused of having repeated the same offence, but with the Tartars this 
time. 39 

These conspiracies seemed quite believable as far as circumstances re¬ 
flected it. But, whatever the case, Ibn al-Athir (who was contemporary 
with the beginning of the Tartar conquest) considered the Khalifa al-Nasir 
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responsible. 40 Abu al-Fida suggested that the reason for this conquest was 
“because of the enmity between him [i.e. the Khalifa] and Kharazmshah 
Muhammad ibn Takush. [He did so] in order to busy Kharazmshah with 
them [the Tartars] so that he would not advance into Iraq.” 41 Ibn al- 
Tiqtaqa 42 and Ibn al-Fuwati 43 had also considered Ibn al-‘Alqami inno¬ 
cent, and put the blame on the Khalifa and his court. Another pointer in 
that direction is that when the Tartars attacked Baghdad, they did not 
spare any sect except the Christians, some traders, and a few other people 
whom they trusted to be employed afterwards. 44 

Ibn Khaldun claimed that Ibn al-'Alqami’s envoy to the Tartars was 
Ibn al-Salaya al-‘Alawi, 45 who was later executed by Hulagu on the very 
day he attended his court. 46 Hulagu also executed Sharaf al-Din Muham¬ 
mad ibn Tawus, who was a Hilli too 47 If there had been a certain agree¬ 
ment between the Shi'ites and the Tartars, no harm would have been done 
to them. Moreover, the people of Hilla had left their region together with 
the people of the other cities, for the swamps of al-Bat‘a’ih, after which 
they bought their security with money, 4 * an event which declares them in¬ 
nocent of this charge. At any rate, the Tartar conquest had definitely 
added another link to the long chain of domestic struggle between Shi'ites 
and Sunnis, which produced a successful means by which the invading 
power could play one half of the nation off against the other for their own 
ends. 

In concluding this section, one should mention that, at that time, dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Islamic world were adopting the Shi'ite belief. In addi¬ 
tion to the old Shi‘ites of Kufa (now Najaf or Mashhad ‘Ali), Karbala, 
Qum, Madain, the Karkh side of Baghdad (and Iraq generally), Egypt and 
Syria during the Fatimid period and some parts of Tabaristin, there were 
some Shi'ites in Aleppo, who remained there even after it had been con¬ 
quered by Salah al-Din. 49 Ibn Kathir stated that the prince of Khurasan 
(whose territory included Hilla) was an extremist 50 Al-Suyuti mentioned 
the fact that the Governor of Mazandaran, who visited Baghdad as al- 
Nasir’s guest, was an Imami Shi'ite. 51 All these parts of the Islamic 
world, however, were to play their own role in inventing new sects, very 
similar to, or at least (as will be shown later) sympathetic to the Sufis. 

The Rational Background 

With the “vanishing” of the last Mahdi, the race amongst the Shi'ites to 
create new sects founded on this idea came to an end. The simple reason 
was that the last Imam had an only son (i.e. Muhammad ibn al-Hasan). 
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The Shi‘ites then concentrated on recording their legacy and arranging it 
on the Twelver foundation which was, at last, established. Meanwhile, 
the Isma‘ilis took the same steps, at the same time building their state in 
North Africa and, later, Egypt 

It was very difficult to give the doctrine of the Twelvers a constant 
shape, because this section of Shi‘ism included a controversial mixture of 
thought and people, to an extent that had probably never happened in any 
other sect in the world. The common ground amongst the Shi'ites was 
limited to the spiritual superiority which was applied to the Imams and 
the idea of the Mahdiyya. Beside these ideas, Shi'ism formed a unique 
body. One great section of the Shi'ites was formed of an extremist 
group. The Khattabis were still considered part of the Shi'ites. 52 The Nu- 
sayris, also extremists, created their creed around this time. The Commit¬ 
ters (< al-Mufawwida ), the Five-folders ( al-Mukhamisa ), the Dispraisers (al- 
Dhammiyya ), and the Crowers ( al-Ghurabiyya ) who later formed the ‘Ali 
Ilahis, were, with the former sects, the parts of the extremist wing of Shi- 
‘ism. On the other hand, there were the moderates, a part of whom were 
the people of Qum who disliked the exaggerated ideas to such an extent 
as to consider the negation of fallibility ( al-Sahu ) of the Prophet as an ex¬ 
tremist idea. 53 From 255/869 on, they expelled many of their fellow citi¬ 
zens because of their extremist trends. 54 

Between the Qummis and the Extremists there was a third group, con¬ 
sisting of the Shi‘ites with minor distinctive characteristics. There were 
those who believed in the Mahdiyya of previous Imams like the Nawusis, 
who waited for Ja‘far al-Sadiq, 55 and the Pausers ( al-waqifa ) who believed 
in his son’s Imama and waited for him. 56 Some of the Shi'ites, like Abu 
Bakr ibn al-Fallas, believed in transmigration; 57 some, like Muhammad 
ibn Ja'far al-Asadi (d.312/924-5) and Muhammad ibn Ahman al-Basri, 
known as al-Mufajyi’ (the distressed), believed in predestination and as¬ 
similation; 58 and some, like al-Hasan ibn Musa al-Nubakhti (d. about 300/ 
912-3) studied and practised philosophy. 59 On the subject of “Origins of 
the Fiqh” (' Usulu ’l-Fiqh) the Shi'ites were divided the same way. Al¬ 
though they opposed analogy 60 (because they considered those who prac¬ 
tised it as going beyond their limits, and books were written refuting it), 61 
it was used by some Shi'ite Faqihs like Muhammad ibn al-Katib al- 
Iskafi 62 and others. 63 It was supposed that the recorded sayings of the 
Imams would be an equivalent of Ijtihad itself (personal judgement), but 
some of them adapted it. 64 Then Ijtihad became a general method until 
the Akhbaris appeared in the Safaid period. 
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The difference among the Shi‘ites was so wide that it even manifested 
itself in the text of al-Adhan (the call to prayer), to which the Committers 
added the witness of 4 Ali’s Friendship [to God]. 65 The matter even ex¬ 
tended to the text of the Quran, which some Shi‘ites thought to be defec¬ 
tive. 66 Disputes on these matters were intense. 67 Despite the discord 
between the Mu'tcuila's material concepts and the Shi'ite spiritual faith in 
the sayings of the Imams, 6 * some of the main Shi'ite theologians adopted 
the Mu‘tazili ideas to such an extent that al-Ash 4 ari (d.324/936) applied 
the name “The Believers in 1‘tizal and Imama" to a section of the Shi'ite 
theologians. 69 

However, when the Shi'ite creed was founded on the Mahdiyya of the 
Twelfth Imam, al-Kulayni recorded their traditions in his celebrated al- 
Kafi in 329/940-1 (the year of his death and the beginning of the greater 
vanishing), but he did not select the correct traditions only, as found in the 
Sunni books. Instead, he collected all that he had heard except those 
which were very straightforward in expressing the Imam's divinity. Thus 
it was known later that out of 14552 traditions included in al-Kcfi, only 
5072 were correct and 9480 weak. 70 The same can be said about the other 
three main Shi'ite books of tradition. 71 When al-Tusi (d.465/1072-3) 
wrote his Fihrist, he often avoided condemning the extremists, the liars 
amongst the Shi'ite authors and those members of certain sects whom the 
moderate Shi'ites did not recognize. 72 He did so despite claiming to men¬ 
tion “what was said against him about his rejections and corrections and 
of whether his narrations were reliable or not”. 73 

Nevertheless, the Shi'ites themselves had realized this wide range of 
controversy and contradiction in their creed. But instead of curing it, they 
connected it with their doctrine of precaution. They related that their 
Imams said “We put disagreement (difference) amongst [the members] of 
our party, for it is a better guarantee for both our safety and theirs”. 74 Al- 
Tusi himself said, “Many authors of our people and the authors of the ori¬ 
gins profess false doctrines”. 75 But this, apparently, did not mean much 
to al-Tusi himself as he concluded that “their books are reliable ,r76 (Kutu- 
buhum mu'tamada). Al-Tusi, however, was accused of having believed 
and practised many things that a Shi'ite leader would not be expected to 
do 77 

Not surprisingly, this controversy drew the non-Shi‘ites to accuse the 
Shi'ites that, “You have no ancestors and no author” 78 , a matter which 
aroused al-Najashi to the extent that he wrote a book in order to refute 
this accusation. But his book was not only unable to achieve this goal, in 
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a way it justified the claim. 79 What widened the differences even further 
was that the Shi'ites were not governed by an organized leadership of 
Fiqh , perhaps because they were so scattered all over the Islamic world,® 0 
especially at Kufa, Baghdad and Qum.® 1 As for the Twelvers, even in 
their basic doctrine of Mahdiyya many of them had doubts, a question 
which pressed Ibn Babawayhi al-Qummi (d.381/991) to write a book on 
the subject, to persuade the Shi‘ites to stick firmly to their belief in 
al-Mahdi.' 2 However, within a century they were able to make this item 
of their creed the main issue, the cornerstone for the whole sect.* 3 

This is a picture of Shi'ism in the fourth and fifth centuries AH (ap¬ 
proximately the tenth and eleventh ad), which shows the different cur¬ 
rents of thought running beneath the surface of their body; currents that 
affected the safety and stability of the Shi'ite doctrine. The widely- 
ranging differences encouraged many ambitious non-Shi‘ites to use Shi- 
‘ism as a mass weapon with which to realize their dreams. It also 
inclined people of liberal minds to go far beyond the allowed limits of 
religion. As a matter of fact, the complete dependence of Shi*ism on the 
deeds, sayings, and stories atributed to and related of the Imams, together 
with the non-acceptance of the rational analogy and the great conflict in 
their material, tempted them to consider as an essential “Personal Judge¬ 
ment” ( ai-’ljtihad ), aimed at adopting certain points of view justified with 
disputation and logic;* 4 an idea that went back to their previous 
theologian, like Hisham ibn al-Hakam, and their contemporary Mu- 
‘tazilas. In this way, al-’ljtihad became the most powerful means of 
founding and establishing Shi‘ism. 15 

Throughout the ages, this method suffered many abuses, which, in the 
Safawid period, led to the movement of the Akhbaris, who revolted 
against it and returned to the old “Four Books” again. Moreover, it put 
the Shi‘ites in the same position when they began to establish their creed. 
But as the circumstances were different, different results were produced. 

Similarities and contacts between Shi‘ism and Sufism 

At that time, Sufism had the same qualities as Shi‘ism. The Sufi disciples 
had as much difference of opinion among themselves as had the Shi'ites. 
In fact, the leaders of Sufism did not really care about their disciples’ 
doctrine so much as their special path of self-mortification, belief in the 
two-sidedness of religion and adopting the Sufi unification (al-Tawhidu 
’l-Sttfi), the main doctrine of Sufism, whose foundation-stone was laid 
down by al-Junayd.* 6 The Sufis, like the Shi'ites, said: “As long as the 
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Sufis are separate they will be safe. If they came to terms they would be 
destroyed”.* 7 Sahl al-Tustari (d.283/896) pointed to the resemblance of 
Sufism to Shi‘ism when he answered a disciple, who was uncertain as to 
what group of people he would join, by saying: “Join the Sufis, they do 
not disapprove of anything and they have interpretations for every deed. 
So, [whatever you do] they will excuse you.”** Another common princi¬ 
ple in Sufism and Shi'ism was that both of them considered uprising with 
the sword unlawful. Contrary to the Zaydis, the Twelvers, after the va¬ 
nishing of their Mahdi, declared ‘the abolition of the sword even if death 
occurred, until the Imam manifests and orders it"* 9 

This attitude, though not an absolute ban on warfare, is very similar to 
the Sufi attitude that “Even if the Walis were unjust they disapproved of 
any uprising with the sword against them”. 90 This, again, was a different 
statement of the same principle of the Sunni Traditionists (As-habu 
al-Hadith), 91 who, always, backed the different governments and the con¬ 
quering rulers. So, everything was ready for the unity of Sufism and Shi- 
‘ism, or at least, for their connection. However, the government and the 
people who served it tried hard to delay this inevitability because of the 
great danger facing the ‘Abbasid dynasty from the Fatimids, who were 
their neighbours in Syria and their opponents in Persia. 92 

Nasir-i Khusraw (d. after 453/1004), the celebrated Isma‘ili poet and 
caller, made the most of the Isma’ili programme, which was so similar to 
that of Sufism that the Shi‘ite Sufis and authors considered him a Sufi dis¬ 
ciple of Abu al-Hasan al-Kharrqani 93 (d.425/1034). Aware of the possible 
outcome, the supporters of this creed, or rather the weak Sufis who were 
afraid of persecution, tried from the beginning to make sure of bridging 
the gap between Sufism and the Sunni creed, thereby bringing them clos¬ 
er. Evidently al-Tustari (d.283/896), al-Junayd (d.298/910-1), Abu Bakr 
al-Tasmistani (d.340/951) and al-Nasrabadi (d.367/977-8) were of that 
type. 94 In AH438, al-Qushayri (d.465/1072-3) wrote his Risala to confirm 
this attitude; and al-Ghazzali (d.505/1111) wrote his Ihya as a Sunni guide 
to the Sufis. This situation continued until the ‘Abbasid dynasty vanished 
and the way was paved for the awaited results. As soon as the Tartars 
took over, the Sufis, with their liberal views towards religion and sympa¬ 
thy with ‘ Ali, replaced the Faqihs as the hierarchy of the religious class in 
Islamic society, and Shi*ism obtained its freedom, the fruits of which will 
be discussed later. 

Another operative factor in bringing Sufism and Shi'ism closer to each 
other, was generosity ( al-Futwwa ). Introduced to the Islamic world by the 
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Persians, it reflected a sort of Sufi practical programme of self-denial and 
sacrifice in favour of the helpless people. The doctrine went through a 
chain of development until, in S87/1191, it took its Anal shape when it 
was adopted by the government, 93 and became an official organization 
headed by die Khalifa himself, namely, al-Nasir. 96 As a society, its spirit¬ 
ual patron was ‘Ali, 97 as was expressed in the official announcement 
which introduced this event 9 * There were certain rites which were to take 
place during the ceremony of membership, after which a disciple would 
be called Fata. The sign of this membership was to wear a certain type of 
trousers which al-Nasir (d.622/1225) and al-Mustansir (d.640/1242-3) 
had worn. 99 To demonstrate the close relationship between al-Futuwwa 
and Shi‘ism, it is important to note that, in Damascus, there was another 
Sunni kind of Futuwwa, call al-Nabawiyya, a name which showed the pur¬ 
pose of competition between this and the original, in the belief that the 
prophet would make a better and less-disputed patron than ‘Ali, who was 
known to be the spiritual head of the Shi‘ites. The main purpose of this 
organization, however, was to kill the Shi‘ites wherever they could find 
them. 1 ® 

After demons tailing the common grounds and the indirect relations 
between Sufism and Shi’ism, one should mention the pure Sufi tradition 
of wearing woollen clothes and of being nicknamed Sufis, and its reflec¬ 
tion in Shi'ism. As already mentioned, ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, his son Mu¬ 
hammad al-Baqir and grandson al-Sadiq, were considered notable 
ascetics in their day. It was also argued that Zayd ibn ‘Ali and the Zaydi 
revolutionaries were known to have practised the wearing of woollen 
clothes. 101 Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah who revolted in 176/792 (during the 
reign of al-Rashid), Muhammad ibn al-Qasim in 218/833, Abu Bakr ‘Ali 
ibn Muhammad al-Khurasani and Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya in 
256/870 - all of whom being 'Alawi Zaydi revolutionaries, were called 
Sufi. 102 It was related that ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘awlya, the Talibi leader of 
the Janahi extremists “wore woollen clothes”. 103 Evidently all these 
events had taken place before Sufism took its distinctive form. 

When it became clear that Sufism aimed at foiming a new style of life 
in order to compete with the Faqihs and the theologians on the one hand, 
and the ambitious aristocrats and the conquerors on the other, the official 
Shi‘ites could not join the Sufi schools or become disciples. That was 
why, although some Shi‘ites were nicknamed “Sufi”, it would be prefer¬ 
able not to consider them real Sufis. It is more likely that it indicated an 
exaggerated state of asceticism. 104 
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The Sufi authors referred to some ‘Alawis as real Sufis. In addition to 
‘Abd Allah, the grandson of the great Zaydi Imam Muhammad ibn ‘ Abd 
Allah ibn al-Hasan, who was recorded in Tabaqat al Sha 1 rani, 105 the list 
included several 1 Alawi Sufis. The Sufi authors listed Abu al-Hasan al- 
‘Alawi as a disciple of al-Khawwas 106 and Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al- 
4 Alawi, who is said by al-Hujwiri to have been the host of al-Hallaj when 
he visited al-Kufa. 107 The authors also pointed out that Zayd ibn Rifa'at 
al-Hashimi, who was said to have participated in composing Rasa’il Ikh- 
wan al-Sirfa, had accompanied Abu Bakr al-Shibli (d.334/945). They also 
mentioned Hamza ibn 4 Abd Allah al- 4 Alawi as a disciple of Abu al-Khayr 
al-Tinati 10 * (d.349/960) and Hamza ibn Muhammad ibn 4 Abd Allah al- 
Husayni, whom al-Hujwiri considered to have related traditions learned 
from Ja‘far al-Khuldi 109 (d.349/950). Listed too, was Ibrahim ibn Sa'd al- 
4 Alawi, who was called “The Noble Ascetic*’ 110 (al-Sharif al-Zahid). It 
was said that Abu Said al-Kharraz 111 (d.279/892-3), had accompanied Ib¬ 
rahim ibn Sa 4 d and related his traditions. 112 There was also Muhammad 
ibn Abi Ismail ‘Ali al- 4 Alawi (d.395/1004-5) who travelled to Syria 
where “he accompanied the Sufis and became one of their chiefs’’. 113 

Although this number of Sufi ‘Alawis is comparatively small, it was 
reduced by Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari (d.481/1088) to only two people. 
Al-Ansari stated that, among the twelve hundred Sufis he knew, there 
were only two ‘Alawi Sufis, who had miracles - Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d and 
Hamza al-‘Alawi. 114 He related, deploringly, how Abu Yazid, a contem¬ 
porary Sufi at Marw, said to his 4 Alawi disciple, “unless you give up your 
4 Alawi business, i.e. pride and arrogance, you will never become a 
Sufi”. 115 In fact, this idea thoroughly expressed the reason why the 
‘Alawis, or the Shi'ites as a whole, did not accompany the Sufis or join 
their disciples’ society. Shi'ism meant absolute positiveness and digni¬ 
ty. 116 It meant revolting either openly, like the Zaydis, secretly like the 
Isma‘ilis, or preparing to, like the Twelvers. 117 But Sufism meant nega¬ 
tiveness and self-humiliation with no future ambition and no past pride. 
They did not bring into account any kind of lineage or any sort of pride of 
blood CAsabiyya). On the contrary, they founded their glory in denial of 
these things. Instead, they achieved a glory of their own in their own per¬ 
sons and their own effort. This was the main reason for the 4 Alawis and 
the Shi‘ites, being proud of the Imams’ lineage, not joining the Sufi 
movement 

In their books, the Shi 4 ites related that the Imams considered the Sufis 
as enemies and were ordered not to mix with them except for the sake of 
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precaution. 111 It was then expected that the Sufis would not accept the 
Shi’ites as members of their community. Putting this pride aside, the 
Sufis not only opposed it, but also expressed their disagreement in a sim¬ 
pler way. They refused to distinguish the free disciple from the slave in 
the states and stations of Sufism. 119 

From all this, it is clear that circumstances drove the Sufis and the Shi- 
‘ites apart, but Sufism follows a line parallel to Shi‘ite thought. As for 
the Shi'ites, they exploited the popularity of asceticism in the Islamic 
world as a successful means of achieving the people’s support. A very 
expressive example of this was Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i, who not only re¬ 
flected extreme asceticism, 120 but also had been considered a Sufi by the 
Fatimids themselves. 121 It must be recalled here that when Ma‘ruf al- 
Karkhi met al-Rida, Sufism and Shi‘ism were almost united. One reason 
for failing to develop the closeness into unity was the weak and cowardly 
nature of the Sufis. 

The Sufis were horrified by the al-Mutawakkil’s severe persecution of 
the Shi'ites. Moreover, it is not impossible to support the idea that al- 
Hallaj himself was an Isma‘ili or a Carmathian missionary, 122 who used 
his spiritual abilities in winning the people’s belief, first in his own per¬ 
son as a spiritual leader, then in the doctrine of the Isma’ilis, a part of 
whom, at first, were the Carmathians. 123 It is very likely, however, that 
the Sufis’ opposition against al-Hallaj emerged from his political disclo¬ 
sure rather than because he revealed the secret of God. It must be re¬ 
membered that it would have been possible for the Sufis to back al- 
Hallaj’s cause with Sufi explanations such as the state of intoxication or 
annihilation, but they did not. Perhaps this abstention was a sign of the 
great importance they gave to the political factor. Another phenomenon 
of the Sufi influence on Shi’ism lay in the Rasa’il of the “Faithful Breth¬ 
ren”, in applying the name “Sufi” to their society. 124 Their name also re¬ 
vealed another Sufi influence, since it was derived from the word 
“purity”, Safa', 125 the origin of the symbolic name of the “Faithful Breth- 
ren"(literally. Brothers of Purity). The Faithful Brethren were also in¬ 
fluenced by the Sufi idea of purgation (Mujahada), to which they referred 
very oftea 126 

All these Sufi-like phenomena led the Isma’ili doctrine to produce a 
man very similar in many aspects to the great Sufi, al-Hallaj. This man, 
al-Hakim (assassinated in 411/1021-2), not only wore woollen clothes 127 
and showed a great deal of asceticism, but also claimed divinity. 12 * 

To return to the Twelvers, the following facts may be gathered from 
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the scant information available. Ibn Baba way hi mentioned the “circles of 
invocation (Halaqat al-Dhikr) and described them, through a Tradition 
that he related, as being the Gardens of Paradise (Riyad al-Janna). 129 He 
also discussed al-Futuwwa and its meaning, pointing out the good one and 
the evil one, and then connected the real Futuwwa with the celebrated 
text:: “There is no sword but Dhu ’l-Fiqar and there is no youth but 
‘Ali”. 130 On the same subject, Ibn Babawayhi related a detailed story con¬ 
cerning the pieces of clothing God presented to Muhammad when the Di¬ 
vine Light reached him through Adam, the prophets and his grandfather 
‘Abd al-Muttalib. Among the particulars of the divine presents, there 
were the “trousers of knowledge” (Sarawil al-Ma’rifa) and “the girdle of 
love” (tikkaiu ’ l-Mahabba ) by which he fastened his trousers, 131 two pieces 
very important to the ceremony of membership of al-Futuwwa.™ 

Also, in the works of al-Sharif al-Radi (d.406/1915-6) there were 
some Sufi traces praising his father’s asceticism; al-Radi was proud to 
state that he wore woollen clothes. He said: “No man enjoys the wearing 
of woollen clothes but he who has worn dust as a turban.” 133 He also said 
of him, “[in the past] he [i.e. his father] used to fight those who disagreed 
with him, but then he turned to meet his enemies at sanctuaries." 134 It is 
extremely interesting to note that the words Anqa Mughrib 135 which, af¬ 
terwards, became a symbolic term referring to the end of the world, was 
included in a poem in which al-Radi praised the Twelve Imams. 

Al-Sharif al-Murtada (d.436/1044-5), the theological leader of the 
Shi’ites in his day, was very interested in al-Hasan al-Basri as a Mu’tazili 
leader. 136 However, al-Murtada’s reference to al-Hasan was connected 
more with his Sufi asceticism than with 1‘tizal. Al-Murtada made a de¬ 
tailed comparison of the ascetic sayings of al-Hasan and those of ‘Ali to 
show the great similarity between them. 137 Discussing the meanings of 
poverty, al-Murtada philosophized about them in a way very similar to 
that of the Sufis. 13 * For example, he discussed the saying of ‘Ali, “He 
who loves us, i.e. the people of the House, must prepare the garment of 
poverty [to wear]”. 139 In his Amali, al-Murtada 140 included a text that was 
quoted by Abu Nu‘aim in his Hilyat al-Awliya as an evidence that the Shi 
‘ites were the real Sufis. 141 It is also interesting to note that Ibn al-‘Imad, 
quoting Ibn Abi Tayyi’s Tarikh al-lmamiyya, described al-Shaykh al- 
Mufid (d.412/1021-2) as “the Shaykh of the Sufi Shaykhs”. 142 Undoubt¬ 
edly this information was baseless, since al-Mufid wrote a book refuting 
the Hallaji sect, as mentioned by al-Najashi. 143 

Al-Tabarsi [Abu Ali al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan (d.548/1153—4)] was an- 
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other Shi‘ite leader in whose works traces of Sufism are to be found. He 
referred to “singing” 144 ( al-Sama ‘) in a way that disagreed with the Shi'ite 
attitude. 145 For that, they considered him a former Sunni who quoted 
Sunni books often. 14 * After disputing this matter, the Shi'ite Faqihs 
agreed that al-Tabarsi’s consideration of singing as lawful was a direct 
result of being under the influence of the Sufis, especially al-Ghazzali. 
As a matter of fact, this judgement was not applied only to al-Tabarsi; it 
went for every Shi*ite adopting the same idea. 147 

It should be pointed out that these examples could not possibly be 
decisive evidence of Sufi influence on Shi‘ism. They could, however, be 
considered as beginnings that crept into Shi'ism undesignedly, as a result 
of the popularity that Sufism gained in the Islamic world at that time. 
Obviously, the extent of this influence was limited because of the circum¬ 
stances that governed the relationship; nevertheless, they reveal the fact 
that this matter was concretely factual, and that there was a great possibil¬ 
ity that the relationship might develop or increase under the influence of 
changes in the political and social structure of the Islamic world. 
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Shi‘ism during the Ilkhanid Period 


Historical background 

The occupation of Baghdad led to a complete change in governmental 
policy. The new regime, being non-religious, did not support a particular 
religion or sect. It was interested in positive obedience, a qualification 
observed in choosing members of the civil service. 1 The Christians’ free¬ 
dom was limited before, but the Mongols gave it back to them in 
Baghdad 2 and Damascus 3 in such a way that enabled them to convert 
Hulagu’s wife (d.666/1267-8) to Christianity. 4 In Baghdad, also, the 
Christians were granted one of the former regime’s buildings, to which 
two others were added, one of which was a convent for Sufi women. 5 

There were two other events which demonstrated the complete free¬ 
dom practised by the Christians in Baghdad and Damascus: in Baghdad, 
Mar Malikha, head of the Christian clergy, ordered a Christian to be 
drowned in the Tigris because he had converted to Islam, 6 and in 
Damascus they showed their anger by sprinkling the mosques with wine. 7 

As for the Jews, they received the same sympathy and showed similar 
attitudes. In 683/1284-5, one of them - ‘Izz al-Dawla ibn Kammuna - 
seized the opportunity to write a book on prophecy in which he attacked 
Islam.* It was so severe that it caused riots and the author was obliged to 
escape from Baghdad. 9 Another Jew, a physician called Sa’d al-Dawla, 
attracted the Mongols so much that they sent for him from their capital, 
where he was given an official appointment. In 680/1281-2, Sa’d al- 
Dawla returned to Baghdad in order to recover his property. 10 Some time 
later, he and his brother were chosen as ministers to administer Iraq. 11 
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Sa’d al-Dawla was so confident that, in 688/1290, he visited the graves of 
the seventh and ninth Imams near Baghdad, giving the keepers there 100 
dinars 12 - something which had never happened before (or since). 

At this time, “a company of the Jews of Taflis” were sent to Iraq as 
administrators of legacies ( Mawarith ) left by the Muslims, but they could 
not stay in Baghdad. In 687/1288 they were killed by the people. 13 It 
seems that the purpose of Sa’d al-Dawla’s visit to the Shi’ite shrine was 
to gain the sympathy of the Shi’ites against the Sunnis. The Jews, howev¬ 
er, could carry on no longer. In a year’s time Sa’d al-Dawla and his 
brother were murdered and the Iraqi Jews were subjected to general 
persecution. 14 

All this freedom, connected with encouraging the Shi’ites, 15 was un¬ 
derstandable and to be expected, especially the attempts of the Jews to 
come to terms with the Shi’ites. But in 694/1294, Qazan was converted 
to Sunni Islam, 16 a result of which was that the Dhimmis were treated in 
the same way as they had been during the Abbasid dynasty. 17 But when 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, a physician and author (who was himself said 
to have been an ex-Jew) 1 * was appointed, he in turn employed Jews wide¬ 
ly. 19 Rashid al-Din was also said to have caused the death of Naqib al- 
Nuqabdi because he opposed the Jews and turned one of their temples into 
a mosque. 20 

However, Qazan was the first Mongol to take care of the ‘Alawis, and 
the Shi’ites as a whole. In 693/1294, he appointed two governors to ad¬ 
minister Iraq, one a Bakri and the other an ‘Alawi. 21 During his tours of 
696/1296-7 and 698/1298-9, Qazan paid a special visit to Hilla, the cen¬ 
tre of the Shi’ites at that time, and made a pilgrimage to the graves of the 
Imams at Najaf and Karbala’. In addition, he ordered that a canal should 
be dug north of Hilla. 22 In 702/1302-3, an ‘Alawi was murdered in the 
Mongol capital because of this Shi’ite creed, 23 an incident which doubled 
the pro-Shi‘ite party activities in the court, particularly under the Mongol 
prince Tammaz, son of Bayjubakhsh. 

They put pressure on Qazan in the hope that his sympathy towards the 
‘Alawis would lead to the adoption of the Shi’ite creed. Qazan decided 
that a system of endowments ( Waqf) should be established in the big cit¬ 
ies, such as Isfahan, Kashan, Siwas, Kufa and Tabriz; the profit of this 
was to be spent on the ‘Alawis. 24 As for the creed, Qazan “did not exceed 
the stage of evasion” ( al-Kinaya), 25 a policy which aimed at winning the 
sympathy of the people who believed that, after the decline of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, the ‘Alawis were the natural nominees for the 
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caliphate. Another purpose behind these material aids was to pacify new 
opponents, in order that they might not fall into the temptation of leading 
a revolution against the government. It is not unlikely, however, that this 
sympathy of Qazan towards the ‘Alawis was interpreted, in Egypt, as 
being a belief in Shi‘ism. A further proof might be that al-Malik al- 
Nasir’s envoy over the peace negotiations in 703/1303-4 was an Isma‘ili 
Shiite. 26 

When Khudabanda came to power, the Mongol court was fully occu¬ 
pied with political and sectarian struggles, in addition to strong competi¬ 
tion between the ministers. The Hanafid thought was predominant and 
the Faqihs were apparently building up pressure against Rashid al-Din. 
Rashid al-Din tried to overcome their opposition by introducing a Shah¬ 
id learned man, Nizam al-Din ‘Abd al-Malik, in the hope of diverting 
Khudabanda’s attention towards the Shafiid sect The matter was ended 
by the conversion of the Sultan to the Shafii sect. 27 The other minister, 
Sa‘d al-Din al-Sawi, an ally of the Shiite party, seized this opportunity to 
draw Khudabanda’s attention to the Shiite creed by introducing a Shiite 
‘Alawi theologian, Taj al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Awi (or al- 
Awaji). 28 

After a series of debates between Nizam al-Din and Taj al-Din, the 
court announced that Shiism would become the official sect of the 
State. 29 This occurred in 709/1309. 30 Taj-al-din was appointed as Naqib 
al-Nuquba, a post which gave him (among other things) the privilege of 
governing the village round the grave of ‘Ali, which was a great source of 
wealth. 31 There was much disagreement between the two ministers, and 
when this became crucial, and Sa‘d al-Din was executed in 711/1311-2, 32 
Rashid al-Din managed to get rid of Taj al-Din, because of his alliance 
with Sa‘d al-Din and his defiance of the Jews, 33 by encouraging the 
Alawis to murder him. 34 The Sunnis were so delighted at Taj al-Din’s 
murder that they ate his flesh. 35 

In order to dispel accusations of being pro-Sunni, the government in¬ 
vited the Shi'ite Faqih Ibn al-Mutakhar al-Hilli (Jamal al-Din al-Hasan 
ibn Yusuf [d.726/1326]) to help in organizing the campaign to spread 
Shi‘ism. Ibn al-Mutakhar went to the Mongol centre, where he attended 
many debates, and dedicated his two celebrated books Nahj al-Haqq wa 
Kashf al-Sidq and Minhaj al-Karama fi Ma’rifat al-lmama to 
Khudabanda, before returning to Hilla. 36 

After the death of Khudabanda in 716/1316-7, his policy was turned 
upside down. As his son Abu Sa'id was a child of just thirteen years, 37 
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the Mongol leader al-Chupan al-Nuwin (executed 728/1328) declared 
himself Regent, 31 so that the young Sultan was left without power. As al- 
Chupan was an orthodox Sunni with a strong desire to make peace with 
the Egyptian Mamluks, 39 who called their regime “the Islamic State’; 40 he 
tried to cut down both the competitive groups in favour of the idea of 
coming to terms with the outer Islamic world which considered the 
Mongols as its enemy. That was why al-Chupan resisted the Shi’ite 
trends and muted Jewish pressure by executing Rashid al-Din. 41 He also 
persecuted the outside Shi’ites by limiting the Zaydi activities at Makkah 
and banning their meetings. 42 Al-Chupan made some reforms in 
Damascus, 43 and Makkah, 44 which were looked upon as an attempt at 
gaining favour with the Sunni world, or the Muslims as a whole, and gave 
the impression that he was against the Shi’ites. 

Before coming to the last item of this political background, it would be 
useful to give an account of the development of the relationship between 
the Mongols and the Sufis. The matter began with the usual attitude the 
Sufis had always reflected in the past, in favour of the reigning regimes. 
So, at first, the Sufis fought with the Kharazmid regime against the 
Tartars, an attitude which led to the death of Najm al-Din al-Kubra in 
618/1221, and Farid al-Din al-‘Attar in 627/1229-30 45 At the same time, 
the Tartars demolished the Shrine of ‘Ali al-Rida in 617/1220-1. 46 Later, 
the Mongols and the Sufis realized that they needed each other. The 
Mongols needed a group of people who would calm the people and react 
towards the Mongol invasion in accordance with the Sufi doctrine of sat¬ 
isfaction and resignation. In return, the Sufis needed encouragement and 
continuous protection. In 643/1245-6, this alliance eventually took place 
in a dramatic way, when Khalil ibn Badr al-Din al-Kurdi took refuge with 
the Mongols as a Rifa’i Sufi - Khalil was supported by the Mongols with 
an army of followers and a revolution took place in al-Lihf, a territory 
near Baghdad, in the Hamadan mountains. 47 This movement ended in 
Khalil’s defeat, and he was assassinated. 41 

It was also claimed that two Persian Rifa'is, accompanied by their dis¬ 
ciples, met Hulagu in order to advise against hurting the Muslims; they 
also tried to convert him to Islam. 49 They were reported to “have drunk 
poison and entered the great blazing fire and put it out”. 50 It was said that 
Hulagu was so moved by their miracles that he accepted Islam as his re¬ 
ligion. 51 In fact, Hulagu (d.663/1264-5), unlike the Mongols and the 
Turks as a whole, was interested in philosophy and practical science. 52 He 
did not pay much attention to the Sufis; on the contrary, he was reported 
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to have executed a company of Qalandaris in Damascus in 658 when 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi described them as “the refuse of the world” (fadlat 
al- ‘Alam). 53 On the whole, the Sufis were ruthlessly persecuted for being 
spies. 54 But these few incidents do not refute the fact that the Mongols, as 
a part of the Turkish race, and because of their simplicity and lack of spir¬ 
itual originality, were highly impressed by the spiritual abilities, and es¬ 
pecially the material miracles of the Sufi. Moreover, after the death of 
Hulagu, the Mongol’s deputy in Iraq ordered, in 666/1257-8, the building 
of a Sufi convent at Najaf (Nashaf 4 Ali) “in order that the [Sufi] residents 
might live in it” 55 ( li-yaskunuhu ’ l-muqimuna hunak)\ and another at the 
shrine of Salman al-Faraj (near Baghdad) in 680/1281-2, with endow¬ 
ments to cover the expenditure. 56 

It was also said that Nazir al-Din al-Tusi had considered the celebrat¬ 
ed saying of al-Hallaj, “I am God” as lawful, on the grounds that it meant 
“raising the identity not the duality” 57 (Raf u 'l-inniyyati duna '/- 
ithnayniyya). A most notable conversion was that of the Mongol leader 
Abaqa Khan (killed in 688/1289) who was converted to Islam in 682/ 
1283-4 by a Sufi who executed practical miracles and prophesied that 
Abaqa would come to power. 5 * Accepting Islam, Abaqa chose “Ahmad” 
for his name, 59 a reference to Ahmad al-Rifa‘i who was patron of popular 
Sufism at this period. Moreover, in 685/1289-90, one of the Mongol 
governors of the “North Country” who was said to have become a Sufi 
himself “and showed asceticism and accompanied the righteous”, abdi¬ 
cated in favour of his nephew. 60 

However, since the Rifa‘i Sufis had met Hulagu, they became sub¬ 
jected to the great interest of the Mongols, a result of which was that they 
respected Salih ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Bata’ihi, a Rifa‘i Sufi, so much that 
during the Mongol occupation of Damascus in 699/1300, their deputy 
stayed at his house. 61 This Sufi disclosed a most important fact when, 
during Ibn Taymiyya’s debate with the Rifa'is, Salih pointed out that “our 
manners cannot be popular except amongst the Tartars, but not among the 
[people] of the [Islamic] Law”. 62 Ibn Taymiyya then gave another opin¬ 
ion; he thought that the Sufis, especially the Rifa'is, were the greatest rea¬ 
son for the victory of the Tartars, 63 because of their apathy and attitude 
towards surrender. Ibn Taymiya also indicated that the new high position 
the Sufis occupied under the protection of the Mongols was one of the 
reasons which attracted them to develop their creed of a limited incarna¬ 
tion to an absolute one meaning “Unity of Being”, 64 a decisive evidence 
in support of the idea that the Sufis and the Mongols were close allies. 
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Before returning to the historical background, it should be noted that 
the liberal attitude of the Mongols towards the religious question again 
raised the hopes of the ambitious people to declare their views, and in 
666/1267-8, a man claimed in Iraq that his verse was more eloquent than 
the Quran. 65 Beside Ibn Kammuna’s book of 663ah, the unrest in the 
Islamic world encouraged the Nusayris in 717AH to announce the manifes¬ 
tation of the Mahdi, an event which was accompanied by bloodshed and 
looting. 66 There was even a Mongol Madhi, i.e. Tamirtash, son of 
Chupan, who voiced his claim in Turkey when he went there in 722/1321 
as a deputy. 67 The Shi'ites, as will be discussed later, were not less active. 
In fact, this leniency created a suitable atmosphere into which were bom 
new Shi’ite movements, similar to those of the old extremists, but co¬ 
loured with Sufi tones which were then very familiar to the people. 

The situation continued along these lines until, in 737/1336-7, the 
Mongol dynasty of the Ilkhanids came to an end, to be followed by a 
worse era due to the lack of an heir to the throne. The eastern part of the 
Islamic world then witnessed such political, ethical, rational and economi¬ 
cal confusion as had never been seen before. 

The death of Abu Sa‘id caused the empire to be divided amongst his 
relations and deputies, a list of whom can be found in Ibn Batuta’s book. 6 * 
Iraq fell to the lot of Prince Hasan al-Jala’iri, Abu Sa’id’s cousin, who 
was able to put life into Baghdad and improve the economic conditions of 
Iraq. Hasan al-Jala’iri was called “Shaykh Hasan” as an indication of his 
righteousness and justice. 69 In 750AH, he was succeeded by his son 
‘Uways, who reigned over Adharbayjan in addition to Iraq. ‘Uways was 
like his father, but in his last days he was said to have been dominated by 
melacholy, and abdicated in favour of his son Husayn, who died young in 
776/1374-5. 70 Sultan Husayn’s death led to a struggle among his young 
sons, a situation which set the state back to its former unrest, which con¬ 
tinued until it was conquered by Timur in 791/1392-2. 71 

As for the Shi’ites, it would seem that during this period they were 
safe and free, especially in the time of Maijan, ‘Uways’ deputy in Iraq. 
From Ibn Najar it is known that the Shi'ites not only commemorated their 
religious occasions freely, but were also able to persecute their opponents; 
a Hanbali Qadi, under their influence, was whipped to death. 72 Yazd and 
Kirman were governed by the Muzaffarids, the most powerful Sultan of 
whom was Shah Shuja‘, the grandson of Prince Mazaffar of Yazd, who 
was Abu Sa'id’s deputy in Yazd and Kirman. 73 Shah Shuja* came to 
power after plotting against his father Muhammad in 760/1350, with the 
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help of his four brothers, whom he defeated one after the other. 74 In addi¬ 
tion to possessing royal qualities, Shah Shuja‘ was said to have combined 
the knowledge of Arabic and Persian cultures. He died in 787/1385-6, to 
be succeeded by his son Zayn al-‘Abidin who, with his relations, became 
the victim of Timur when he conquered the state. 75 

The fate of the remaining parts of the Mongol Empire was the same 
when Timur conquered them, one after another. States like these, howev¬ 
er, which only aimed to keep themselves alive, could not care about cul¬ 
tural, religious or rational stability; it was very likely that a state of 
confusion must have affected these states, as will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

The Sufi influence on Shi‘ism during the Ilkhanid Period 

The Mongol invasion was a relief to the Shi‘ites. Under the Mongols 
they could practise their rites freely; they could discuss their creed with¬ 
out being disturbed by their opponents. During this period, the main Shi 
‘ite Centre was Hilla, whose population was almost entirely Arab - in 
contrast to the past period during which the Shi‘ites were led by Persians, 
namely, Ibn Babawayhi al-Qummi, al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Tusi, al- 
Tabarsi, and others. Hilla, however, had been previously built [in 495/ 
1101] by Sadaqa ibn Mansur as the capital of his Shi‘ite state 76 and a shel¬ 
ter in which the members of this sect could live and work freely. 

It was remarkable that, at the beginning of the periods, the Shi'ite in¬ 
tellectuals did not care about theology or even their sectarian law. In fact, 
they were more enthusiastic about philosophy - perhaps under the in¬ 
fluence, or because of the great popularity, of Nasir al-Din al-Tusi - in 
order to compete with the growing sympathy towards the Sufi sainthood, 
which was apparently supported by the Mongols to compete with the 
‘Alawi spiritual supremacy. It should be realized, however, that the 
Islamic world, under the influence of the Faithful Brethrens’ Treatises at 
Basrah, al-Risalat al-Jami'a in Spain, and then the Fatamid dynasty in 
Egypt, Syria and parts of Iraq, became interested to know more about this 
new programme which combined the spiritual and the material elements 
in establishing a new society. The reaction against philosophy was 
strong, but even those who led the attack, like al-Ghazzali, could not es¬ 
cape its influence. Al-Ghazzali, for example, even in his al-Munqidh min 
al-Dall, which was written to refute philosophy, reflected the strongest 
possible philosophical spirit. 77 One century later, theology produced a 
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remarkable scholar, namely Fakhr al-Dhu al-Razi, who was undoubtedly 
also a philosopher. In addition, Nazir al-Din al-Tusi, irrespective of being 
Isma'ili or philosophical, naturally displayed the same idea. 

Moreover, Sufism was greatly affected by philosophy too. Before the 
idea suggested by Dr Abd al-Qadir, that al-Junayd was an early exam¬ 
ple, 7 * al-Ghazzali had described a section of Sufis as being “the philo¬ 
sophical Sufis" 79 ( al-Sitfiyya ' l-mutafalsifun). Before that, al-Biruni did 
not hesitate to connect the term “Sufi” with the Greek “Sophia”.* 0 When 
al-Suhrawardi played his part, the philosophical elements in his doctrine 
were more important than the Sufi ones. Finally, Ibn ‘Arabi introduced 
his theory of “Unity of Being”, which had nothing to do with the Sufi 
path or purgation, but indicated a complete philosophy independent of 
any Sufi practice or training. Accordingly, Ibn ‘Arabi dealt with types of 
souls, spheres, alchemy, talismans and even the philosophy of numbers 
and letters.* 1 So, when the Mongols took over, though they were not seri¬ 
ously interested in the religious side, they were attracted by the material 
scientific aspects of philosophy to which Nasir al-Din al-Tusi drew their 
attention, and the Sufi material miracles which the Rifa'is practised. It can 
be added here that the unseen alliance between the Sufis and the Mongols 
also had its importance as a means of lessening the pressure on the ‘ Alawi 
spiritual leaders, the only challenge to their power. 

In this way, philosophy and Sufism gained the Mongol’s sympathy and 
encouragement, and the people’s attention and admiration. Accordingly, 
Sufism began its vital part in the Islamic world, aided by a supporting ele¬ 
ment that came from pure philosophy, talismans, numbers and letters. 
These different elements suited each other so well that, after a century and 
a half, a whole sect - namely, Hurusis - was established on these lines. 
As for the Shi'ites of Iraq, they were still feeling independent of Sufism 
which had supported the last regime, and opposed philosophy which rep¬ 
resented the Isma‘ili trends. The Shi'ites had now to choose between 
these two popular programmes or to include both of them, in one way or 
another, in their creed. However, discovering that Hulagu (663/1264-5) 
“likes learned men”,* 2 (yuhibbu ‘l-’ulama’), and seeing Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusi a minister, the Shi‘ites became enthusiastically interested in this field 
of knowledge. In fact, the government, represented by Nasir al-Din him¬ 
self, took the initiative in approaching the Shi‘ites, a matter which made 
the task easier. In 662 and 672, Nasir al-Din visited the Shi'ite centres in 
the Mongol leader’s company,* 3 during which time he must have met the 
Shi'ite leaders and shown them sympathy and tolerance. 
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The result of this contact was a book, written by the celebrated Shi'ite 
Faqih and theologian Ibn al-Mutakhar al-Hilli as a commentary on al- 
Tusi’s Tajrid al I'tiqad. 

Shiite personalities influenced by Sufism 
Ibn Maytham al-Bahrani 84 

(Kamal al-Din Maytham ibn ( Ali ibn Maytham - d.679/1280-1) 

The first indication of the circumstances prevailing at that time is found in 
Sharh Nahj al-Balagha, written by Ibn Mathaym at the request of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din ‘ Ata’ Malik, the Tartar’s Deputy in Iraq* 5 - a book which revealed 
Ibn Maytham’s “supremacy in all the Islamic sections of knowledge: lit¬ 
erary, philosophical and mystical secrets"* 6 ; and in which he was de¬ 
scribed as a philosopher ( Faylasuf ), ri a man of wisdom (Hakim), and the 
godly man of knowledge (al-'alim al-Rabbani) u - a description which re¬ 
minds one of the position of ‘Ali’s three-fold division of people. This 
name is reminiscent of al-Hallaj, who also had been called “the godly 
man of knowledge” three centuries earlier. The author of Majalis al- 
Mu’minun mentioned Sharh Nahj al-Balagha as containing (al-Hikma), 
Sufism and theology Cilmu ’l-Kalam).* 9 

The Shi'ites thought so highly of Ibn Maytham that he was considered 
the main authority on “Elements (' al-Jawahir ) and Accidents (’al-a 
'rad)." 90 Ibn Maytham was also reported to have written a commentary on 
al-lsharat, a book written by his teacher ‘Ali ibn Sulayman al-Bahrani. 91 
Ibn Maytham was said to have dealt with his commentary as one of the 
godly men of wisdom (‘al-Hukama’ u ’al-Muta’allihin). 92 The most im¬ 
portant of all these descriptions was that attributed to Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusi, who is reputed to have said to have “acknowledged his profundity 
in philosophy and theology,” 93 a view which indicated the model the Shi- 
‘ites established for their learned men to follow at that time. 

As far as Sufism is concerned, Ibn Maytham had made real the long- 
awaited event of Shi‘ism’s integration, or at least closeness, with Sufism. 
In support of this idea is the fact that ‘Ata’ Malik, to whom Ibn Maytham 
dedicated his book, had a great sympathy for the Sufis. He established 
two Sufi monasteries, one at Mashhad ‘Ali (i.e. Najaf) and the other at 
Mashhad Salman, near Baghdad. Ibn Maytham’s approach coincided 
with another Sufi movement whose great interest was in ‘Ali, who was 
their patron Shaykh - an idea which was strongly, and often, reflected in 
the verse of al-‘Attar and other Persian Sufis. In addition, a short time 
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previously there lived great ‘Alawi Shaykhs such as Ahmad al-Rifa‘i 
(d.578/1183), Ahmad al-Badawi (d.675/1276-7) and Ibrahim al-Dusuqi 
(d.676/1277-8), who established, extended and emphasized the idea of 
their grandfather’s patronage of Sufism. Accordingly, in the days of Ibn 
Maytham, ‘Ali had three personae - an historic, a Shi’ite, and a Sufi one. 
Obviously, the latter two were close to each other. 

In order to show this closeness, the Shi’ites took the initiative of un¬ 
derlining ‘Ali’s sayings that had a close Sufi interpretation. In addition, 
the Shi’ites tried to derive philosophical meanings from ‘Ali’s sayings so 
that they would cover Sufism and philosophy, which gained popularity 
during the seventh century (thirteenth century ad). It is most interesting 
that ‘Ali al-Amuli (d. after 782/1380-1) who, as will be shown, was a 
pure Shi'ite Sufi, listed Ibn Maytham, through his book, as one of the phi¬ 
losophers who, in his greater and lesser commentaries on Nahj al- 
Balagha, tipped the scales in favour of the gnostic Unitarians (i.e. the 
Sufis), against all the men of knowledge and the philosophers. He attrib¬ 
uted the knowledge and Khirqa of the Sufis to ‘Ali, Prince of the 
Faithful. 94 ‘Ali al-Amuli also referred to Ibn Maytham as repeating the 
same idea in his book Manahij al-’Arifin fi Shark Kalem Amir al- 
Mu’minin, and asserted that “the undoubted truth was the way of the 
Unitarian group of the children of God who were called Sufis”. 95 
Furthermore, ‘Ali al-Amuli stated that Ibn Maytham followed the way of 
his aforementioned teacher. 96 

The book itself is a large volume, comprising 600 pages each of 39 
lines, each of 32 words. Ibn Maytham began Shark Nahj al-Balagha in a 
semi-Sufi way by saying that God had made a compact with people order¬ 
ing them to worship Him enthusiastically, so that they would obtain 
“What no eye had seen, no ear had heard and had never occurred to the 
heart of any human being”. 97 Describing Nahj al Balagha as “the words 
that have some traits of Divine speech” 9 *, Ibn Maytham planned his work, 
from the outset, to be arranged according “to the true foundations and 
loaded with the certain investigations”. 99 In addition, Ibn Maytham 
agreed with the idea that ‘Ali was the Patron Saint of the Sufis. 100 As evi¬ 
dence, he quoted Abu Nu‘aym’s description of ‘Ali as “‘Drone’ of the 
Believers” 101 Although Ibn Maytham repeated what Ibn Abi al-Hadid had 
said before, 102 he had his own, independent ideas to introduce also. Ibn 
Maytham approved what the Sufis had attributed to ‘Ali, 103 in attempting 
to make ‘Ali look like a Sufi, and a perfect man. 104 Although he did not 
say this literally, Ibn Maytham considered ‘Ali to have possessed the per- 
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fection of the inner power which he regarded as “the perfection of the hu¬ 
man soul”. 105 Accordingly, ‘Ali became “[one] of the specially ordained 
attainers’ who "had vanished out of himself and glimpsed the presence of 
God as being the only existent”. 106 

Ibn Maytham seized every opportunity to include Sufi trends in his 
book. He considered the recital of the Quran as an invocation to God 
(dhikr )by which believers could “see the speaker through [His] speech 
and the qualities through the words... so that he devotes his mind [medi¬ 
tation] to Him to be absorbed by His contemplation”. 107 

To support his attitude, Ibn Maytham quoted Ja'far al-Sadiq’s words: 
“God had revealed Himself through His words but they [i.e. the people] 
are not able to see [Him]”. 108 In addition to this, Ibn Maytham regarded 
pilgrimage as a symbolic matter which, like the Sufi doctrine, had another 
meaning. Ibn Maytham stressed the idea that “what is meant by pilgrim¬ 
age is not the going about of your body around the house. But it is the 
going about of your heart in the remembrance [praise] of the Lord of the 
House”. 109 He overlooked the fact that ‘Ali wore woollen garments, and 
did not comment on it. 110 When he stated that ‘Ali had prophesied the 
Tartars conquest, 111 Ibn Maytham justified it and believed it was right “be¬ 
cause of lights of the unseen which were illuminated into his sacred soul 
in inspiration through the intermediary of the supervising Master”. 112 In 
this way, Islam, as demonstrated by Ibn Maytham, became a Sufi body. 

There are many other items which could be included here, 113 but the 
most important of all is a very significant idea which stands as clear evi¬ 
dence of the Sufi influence on Ibn Maytham. It is obvious that the deep¬ 
est feeling of the Shi'ites has always been their hatred of their opponents 
and love of the Imams. They put these controversial sentiments into the 
terms of disowning ( al-Tabarru ') and owning (or friendliness) ( al - 
taw alii). These sentiments were so deeply rooted in the hearts of the Shi- 
‘ites that even al-Sharif al-Radi, a liberal Shi'ite, could not escape 
them. 114 Ibn Maytham dealt with the idea of disowning in a Sufi sense 
that reads: “what is meant by it is to disown [give up] one’s ability and 
power and not to regard onself with the eye of satisfaction and compla¬ 
cency”. 115 Even when Ibn Maytham came to the Caliphate of Abu Bakr, 
he didn’t falsify it, but made it a subject of liberal argument. Also, Ibn 
Maytham was the first Shi'ite to quote al-Ghazzali, 116 the most violent en¬ 
emy of the Shi‘ites as a whole; an event which would not have taken 
place without being accompanied by great attention to the Sufi signifi¬ 
cance of‘Ali. 
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On the whole, Ibn Maytham showed how much vitality lay in the 
Shi'ite doctrine and to what extent it could be put into new forms with¬ 
out losing its originality or its distinctive principles. He proved that if 
the Shi‘ites really wanted to be moderate and friendly, they could 
achieve that without any sacrifice whatsoever. In fact, circumstances 
were the decisive factor in giving Shi‘ism its current shape. 

Finally, it is important to mention that Ibn Maytham lived and died in 
al-Bahrayn, but was invited to Iraq. During this visit, he wrote the book 
in question. 117 Ibn Maytham was so important to the Shi'ites that they 
made Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, their leader ‘ Ali ibn Tawus and Ibn Maytham 
himself fellow students of one teacher. 111 In order to indicate Ibn 
Maytham’s importance, they related that Nasir al-Din al-Tusi was his stu¬ 
dent in Fiqh t u9 while Ibn Maytham was al-Tusi’s student in philosophy 
and theology. 120 Ibn Maytham was a very good example of the new Sufi 
roots which began to stand firm in Shi‘ism. 

The Shi‘ites of Hilla 

Hilla was a safe refuge for the Shi'ites, a haven wherein they practised 
their sectarian freedoms. To demonstrate Hilla’s significance, the Shi‘ites 
invented many sayings in praise of it - all attributed to the Imams - which 
dealt with its blessed establishment and future. 121 Once the Shi'ites were 
safe in Hilla, the wide differences that were always possible among them 
became actual. The chief Faqih of Hilla, Muhammad ibn Idris al-‘Ijli 
(d.578 or 508/1182 or 1214) was said to "have ignored the judgements of 
the Household” entirely. 122 Later in the sixth century (eleventh AD) the 
people of Hilla held ceremonies and rites concerning the belief that the 
Mahdi was about to manifest himself at Samurra. 123 But at the beginning 
of the eighth century (approximately fourteenth AD) Ibn Batuta saw a 
place at Hilla called Mashhad Sahib al-Zaman (Shrine of the Possessor of 
the Time; i.e. the Mahdi), where the people of Hilla (at that time) expect¬ 
ed the Mahdi to manifest himself. 124 

This passion for the idea of Mahdiyya was the reason why a certain 
Hillid claimed (in 683/1284) that he was the Mahdi’s Deputy. 125 The im¬ 
portant thing at Hilla was that conditions which followed the fall of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty provided the opportunity for an ‘ Alawi family (i.e. ’al- 
Tawus) to appear as a leading body of Shi'ites. Although the Tartars ex¬ 
ecuted Muhammad ibn Tawus, the Naqib (i.e. President) of the ‘Alawis 
during the late ‘Abbasid period, 126 a member of the same family (Madj al- 
Din Muhammad) guaranteed the protection of the people of Hilla. 127 
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During the Tartar era, this family continued to hold the leadership of the 
Shi'ites and the Niqaba (Presidency) of the ‘ Alawis. 12 * 

What makes this family so important to the subject of this study is that 
they were considered as holy people not only during their lifetime, but 
also after their death. 129 This event (in the seventh century) may be con¬ 
nected with the Sufi sainthood and spiritual supremacy. Though a 
learned man, Radiyy al-Din 4 Ali (d.664/1265-6), eschewed Fiqh . 13 ° 
Instead, he wrote and compiled many books of prayers. 131 Radiyy al-Din 
justified this privilege - which only the Imams possessed - as having been 
given to him through “emanation unto us from the possessor of things”. 132 
Radiyy al-Din confirmed his sainthood in his claim to having met al- 
Madhi, 133 which seems to be another good explanation for his strange 
judgements and his composition of further prayers. 134 Apparently he 
found himself capable of integrating with the Imams in so far as he could 
see no obvious difference between them and himself. With this evidently 
in mind, Radiyy al-Din opposed al-Shaykh al-Mufid over the expulsion 
of Muhammad ibn Sinan (an extremist 133 who died in 220/835) from the 
classes of moderate Shi'ites. 136 Ibn Tawus’s explanation (a good example 
of the Sufi-like spirit) was that Muhammad ibn Sinan’s alleged extreme 
views (and those of others like him) must be interpreted according to the 
idea that “as they were very close to the Imams, these [latter] revealed to 
them the secrets reserved from the others and conversed with them with 
[words] that most of the Shi'ites cannot endure”. 137 

This kind of expression can easily be linked with the Sufi trends, espe¬ 
cially with the Sufi interpretation of al-Hillaj’s task. If these ideas were 
not the result of a direct influence of Sufism on Shi‘ism, they must be 
something very close to it. Added to this, is the fact that Radiyy al-Din 
was described “as our fellow believers and opponents stated, one of the 
ascetic worshippers whose petitions God answered”. 138 

With all this, it was very easy for a member of Tawus’s family to 
practise miraculous deeds and for the people to accept them as natural 
facts. Accordingly, Ghiyath al-Din ‘Abd al-Karim was claimed to “have 
been able to do without a teacher and started writing [books] within a per¬ 
iod of forty days. He was then just four years old. 139 At eleven, he was 
said to have learnt the entire Quran by heart, in a very short time. 140 
These Sufi ideals possessed by the Tawuses explain why ‘Abd al-Karim 
was considered a real Sufi who avoided the odd ideas of incarnation, un¬ 
ion, and other arguable ideas. 141 The Rifa‘i style of Sufism was the main 
source of these ideas. It became so popular that even the Shi'ites found 
no difficulty in accepting it as a model to follow. 
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Ibn al-Mutahhar al-HilU 

(al-Hasan ibn Yusuf- 648-726/1250-1326) 

Leaving the ‘ Alawis of Al-Tawus, we see the emergence of a great Shi'ite 
Faqih, Ibn al-Mutahhar, a member of a family which consisted of many 
Faqihs and men of knowledge. He was said to have been a student of 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, Ibn Maytham al-Bahrani, and many others, Sunnis 
and Shi'ites. 142 His books covered almost all the fields of knowledge of 
his time, including philosophy and logic. 143 Moreover, the spiritual super¬ 
iority of al-Tawus was attributed to Ibn al-Mutahhar to such an extent that 
he was said to have met the Mahdi. 144 

The great significance of Ibn al-Mutahhar lay in his debates with the 
Sunnis at the court of Khudabanda, the outcome of which was his two 
celebrated books -Minhaj al-Karama and Nahj al-Haqq.'* 5 Ibn al- 
Mutahhar continued the new tradition of Shi'ite tolerance begun by Ibn 
Maytham. However, it is possible that the reason behind Ibn al- 
Mutahhar’s tolerance was the unpleasant end of Taj al-Din al-‘Awi - al¬ 
though Ibn al-Mutahhar showed it in such a natural way that it would be 
difficult to find other reasons for it Hafiz-i Abru, a Sunni historian, relat¬ 
ed that Ibn al-Mutahhar called on Khudabanda to love all the 
Companions, 146 advice which, without connecting it with a genuine feel¬ 
ing, would not be expected from a Shi'ite Faqih at all. 

Another very expressive example of this was the relationship between 
Ibn al-Mutahhar and Ibn Taymiyya. Ibn Hajar (d.852/1448) accused Ibn 
Taymiyya of “having weighed down upon him [Ibn al-Mutahhar] in many 
places [to gain victory over Ibn al-Mutahhar, Ibn Taymiyya] and rejected 
existing traditions, though weak on the grounds that they were fabricat¬ 
ed.” 147 Ibn was so annoyed with Ibn al-Mutahhar that he dubbed him Ibn 
al-Munajja [i.e., son of the uncleansed]. 14 * Ibn al-Mutahhar’s riposte to 
that aggressive hatred was made in two most expressive verses: 

If you had known the knowledge of the whole being. 

You would have become the friend of the whole world. 

But your ignorance caused you to say: All who had 
no desire for your caprice, were not intelligent 149 
However, these could easily be connected with the same Sufi spirit 
that Ibn ‘ Arabi had expressed through his celebrated couplet: 

Wherever its caravan goes, I will believe in the 
religion of “Love” [continuously] 

Because love is my religion and my faith. 
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Here it must be pointed out that, in this period, the Sufis in some Shi- 
‘ite centres began to mix with the ShiMtes, as part of them. As for 
Mashhad ‘Ali, there was a convent there, established by the Tartars’ 
Deputy, which Ibn Batuta had seen. In describing the surroundings of 
‘Ali’s grave, he said: “In front of the Shrine [i.e. ‘Ali’s grave] there stand 
the schools, the comers [of solitude] and the convents ... there, from the 
shrine gateway, one can step into a great school which the [Shi'ite] Sufis 
inhabit”. 150 This was a typical Sufi convent, as “Every passing visitor is 
able to receive three days hospitality during which he has meals of bread, 
meat and dates twice a day”. 151 

Ibn Batuta also mentioned the ceremonies of the annual occasion of 
miracles which took place at the graveside of ‘Ali, where a number of in¬ 
curably sick people were said to have been cured. 152 It must also be add¬ 
ed that one of the great ‘Alawi Sufis (Haydar al-Tusi) was said to have 
left Persia for Mashhad ‘Ali, where his arrival was also accompanied by a 
miracle. 153 As for Karbala’, Ibn al-Mutahhar himself mentioned the Sufis 
whom he met there, 154 a matter which does away with any doubts regard¬ 
ing this relationship. 

As to the Sufi question in the works of Ibn al-Mutahhar, one can see 
that he considered ‘Ali the source of all the fields of knowledge, in the 
same way as Ibn Abi al-Hadid and Ibn Maytham al-Bahrani. On Sufism, 
Ibn al-Mutahhar stated that “all Sufis and holders of real guidance attrib¬ 
uted their Khirqa to him (i.e. ‘Ali)”. 155 Ibn al-Mutahhar also discussed 
Futuwwa and agreed that it went back to ‘Ali. 156 Although al-Mutahhar 
attacked the Sufis who believed in incarnation, union, ignoring the relig¬ 
ious duties, dancing and singing, he did not say a word about the then 
new Sufi doctrine of “Unity of Being”. It must be remembered that the 
violent opposition of Ibn Tamiyya to both the ShiMtes and the Sufis of 
“Unity of Being” 157 was a very good reason for these bodies to be united. 
The result was that a Hanbali Qadi who was pro-Ibn * Arabi called himself 
a ShiMte openly. 158 Moreover, a student of Ibn al-Mutahhar’s son was to 
create a new sect which combined openly the Twelvers section of Shi‘ism 
and the followers of Ibn ‘Arabi’s idea of “Unity of Being”. Al-‘Amuli, as 
will be discussed later, went so far as to consider the Sufis the first class 
of the ShiMtes, an idea which confirms the close relationship, in favour of 
Sufism, between the Sufis and the ShiMtes of the eighth century AH(the 
fourteenth AD). The spirit of Ibn al-Mutahhar’s concept was so similar to 
that of the Sufis that a book which al-‘Amuli had written was attributed to 
Ibn al-Mutahhar. 159 
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In conclusion, Ibn al-Mutahhar composed two lines on the divine love 
by which he showed an undeniably Sufi spirit: 

Although the number of witnesses [required] at any case is two, 
in His case I have four witnesses: 

The beating of my heart, the thrill of my ribs, 
the paleness of my colour and the tying of my tongue 160 
These lines clearly bear the characteristic stamp of the Sufi spirit and 
thought 

Ibn al-Mutahhar died in 726/1326. He was succeeded by his son 
Muhammad (682-771/1283-1370), known among Shi*ites as the pride of 
scholars (Fakhru al-Muhaqqiqin). He was his father’s pupil and compan¬ 
ion in his journey to the court of Khudabanda. Muhammad’s intelligence 
was so over-evaluated that he was reputed to have achieved the position 
of Ijtihad (personal judgement) when he was but ten years old, 161 a matter 
which complements the sainthood of the chief Faqiha of Hilla at that peri¬ 
od. 162 There is no place here to discuss Muhammad in detail, but it should 
be noted that he was to become the teacher of Haydar ibn ' Ali al-’Amuli, 
who was the real pioneer in bringing Shi’ism and Sufism together, in the 
sense that Shi’ism was to approach Sufism rather than the contrary. 

Haydar ibn ‘All al-’Amuli (d. after 782/1380-1) 

[Baha al-Din al -‘Alawi al-Tabari al-TJbaydi al-Kashi] 163 
The striking thing in Haydar’s case is his being an inhabitant of ’Amul, 
the largest town in Tabaristan, 164 and the region where al-Nasir al-Atrush 
(killed in battle in 304/916-7) ruled. In thirteen years, 165 al-Nasir spread 
the Zaydi doctrine throughout the region, leading to the Muslim Daylams , 
who established the Buwayhid dynasty. 

For the first time, Haydar al-’Amuli combined Shi’ism and Sufism. 
As a Sufi, Haydar’s chain of Shaykhs (as he stated at the beginning of his 
Nass al-Nusus) 166 went back to Abu Yazid al-Bistami. 167 Despite the obvi¬ 
ous Sufi nature of Haydar, Ibn Abi Jumhur al-Ahsa’i (d.901/1495-6) de¬ 
scribed him as “the Sayyid, the [recent] learned man of the real 
unveiling.” 168 He was also said to have been a student of Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan [al-Hilli Fakhr al-Din] 169 at whose request Haydar wrote the 
treatise Raff at al-Khilaf (the abolisher [canceller] of disagreement), in 
which Haydar discussed the question that ‘“Ali’s refraining from oppos¬ 
ing the Khalifas as having nothing to do with disability”. 170 This subject 
suggests that Shi’ite tolerance towards the Sunnis was still continuing. 
Also a Faqih, Haydar was said to have written a treatise entitled The 
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Pillars , concerning “the derivations of the laws of the people of Faith” 171 
which consisted of the five Islamic pillars: prayers, fasting, Zakat, pil¬ 
grimage and warfare. 172 

It should be pointed out, however, that Haydar had arrived in Iraq, 
where he settled, 173 as a profound Sufi, in order to make contact with the 
Shi'ite leaders about his scheme of integrating Shi‘ism and Sufism into 
one sect. This might be the reason why he was furiously opposed by 
some Shi'ites, whom Haydar was reported to have addressed thus: “I 
know what you do not know and over every man of knowledge is one 
who knows more.” 174 

Haydar’s important work was Jconi' al-Asrar, of which there are two 
copies in the India Office Library, 175 and one in the Persian Parliament 
Library. 176 Haydar wrote this book whilst in Iraq, after a series of Shi‘ite 
books, 177 a fact which was confirmed by his statement at the end of Jarni* 
al-Asrar. 17 * Haydar also stated that he had written it in Arabic, despite his 
weakness in the language, because he was asked to do so by the Shi‘ites 
of Iraq. Moreover, Hayder pointed out that it was his custom to write his 
books in the language of his readers. When he was in Persia he com¬ 
posed several books in Persian, at the request of the Persians, 179 and in 
Iraq the situation required the use of Arabic. 1 * 0 He wrote another Sufi 
book in 780/1380-1, 181 Mass al-Nusus, which was a commentary on Ibn 
‘Arabi’s Fusus al-Hikam, and written as a final masterpiece designed to 
interpret Ibn ‘Arabi’s main book according to the Shi'ite creed. 

But to return to the main subject, Hayder himself stated that twenty 
years before composing Jami ‘ al-Asrar, he was a fanatical Shi'ite Faqih. 
He became a Sufi, as a result of which he gave up fanaticism in favour of 
tolerance. 182 Finally, in his middle-age, Hayder decided, as an authority 
of both Shi‘ism and Sufism “combining between Law and Truth”, 183 to es¬ 
tablish a Shi‘ite Sufi sect in accordance with the doctrine of his fathers 
[i.e. the Imams] as leaders of both bodies. 184 For this purpose, Haydar 
chose the Twelver group from Shi'ism and the believers in the “Unity of 
Being” from Sufism (whom he called the “People of Unity” - ’Ahlu ’/- 
Tawhid). {ts What made this step possible was the previous attitude of Ibn 
al-Mutahhar in showing tolerance towards [and not attacking] this group 
of Sufis. This is confirmed by the fact that Haydar al-’Amuli, like Ibn al- 
Mutahhar, attacked the same Sufi groups that his Hilli Faqih had attacked 
before him. 186 Haydar went further by denying that they were real Sufis 
at all. 187 After that, Haydar referred to the mutual disapproval and enmity 
between the elect Shi'ites and Sufis. 188 
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To bring the two bodies closer together, Haydar followed an original 
plan - in order to prove his point of view that, despite the fact that the 
Sufis and the Shi’ites were separated from each other, they were, in fact, 
in need of one another. 119 For this, Haydar employed the Shi‘ite sayings 
he found in favour of Sufism and vice versa. 190 For establishing the clos¬ 
est possible connection between the two bodies, Haydar used Ibn 
Maytham’s Shark Nahj al-Balagha , Ibn al-Mutahhar’s Minhaj al-Maqal 
and Nasir al-Din al-Tusi’s al-Tajrid , 191 in favour of the Sufi. For examples 
of the Sufi favouring Shi‘ite ideas, Haydar chose al-Ghazzali and Ibn 
‘Arabi, on the grounds that “from the beginning to eternity, the divine 
knowledge and Godly truths ... have been exclusively attributed to ‘Ali, 
not to any other saint’. 192 

On this common ground of [following] 'Ali, Haydar formed his plan. 
As the first step, he divided people into three classes: the Sufis, the Shi- 
‘ites and the common people 193 ( al-'amma ). He justifies this with the say¬ 
ing attributed to the Imams which reads: “Our matter [cause] is so diffi¬ 
cult that those who can bear [endure] it are but a favourite angel, a 
prophet envoy or a believer whose heart God has tested for belief.” 194 
According to this, Haydar considered the true Shi’ites to be two classes: 
“a class which stands for their outward knowledge including law, belief 
and faith, and a second class which stands for their inward knowledge 
consisting of the way, the truth and the [real] faith.” 195 

The conclusion was that both Shi’ites and Sufis “are [terms] applied to 
these people as two different names for one body; i.e. the Muhammadan 
partisans [Shi’ites]”. 196 Thus the Shi’ites were considered the ordinary be¬ 
lievers, while the Sufis were the tested ones. 197 The reason for this was 
that they were favoured to hold the divine secrets 191 ( al-Asrar al- 
’Ilahiyya). 

On the point that a Shi’ite in the days of the Imams should learn his 
knowledge from his contemporary Imam or his deputy, Haydar linked the 
old Sufis with the Imams. 199 Al-Hasan al-Basri, like Kumayl ibn Ziyad, 
was said to have been a pupil of ‘Ali, 200 Ibrahim ibn Adham a disciple of 
‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, 201 Abu Yazid al-Bistami of Ja’far al-Sadiq.^Shaqiq 
al-Balkhi of Musa ibn Ja’far, and Ma’ruf al-Karkhi, a disciple of ‘Ali al- 
Rida. 203 As for the other Sufis, according to Haydar they learned their 
knowledge from the aforementioned Sufis, and their disciples, in turn, 
spread it through their pupils. 204 

It is unnecessary to point out that - with the exception of the relation¬ 
ship between al-Hasan al-Hasri and ‘Ali on one hand, and Ma’ruf and al- 
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Rida on the other, a popular connection in the chains of Sufism - the oth¬ 
ers were entirely fabricated by Haydar. The purpose was obvious, to give 
a detailed table of the close companionship between the Imams and the 
great Sufis. It must be mentioned, however, that neither Urn Abi al-Hadid 
nor Ibn Maytham dealt with this question. Apart from the obvious differ¬ 
ence in the lifetime of those Sufis and their alleged patron Imams, Haydar 
had deliberately inserted Abu Yazid’s companionship to al-Sadiq, even 
though more than a century separated them, in order to provide a Shi'ite 
patron for him. Moreover, Haydar considered the Imams who succeeded 
al-Rida as Sufis. He went so far as to state that the Mahdi was in his va¬ 
nishing, “holding their [the Sufis] doctrine”. 205 In this respect, Haydar 
made use of both the Shi'ite Mahdiyya and the Sufi Qutbiyya - 206 He ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that the infallible (i.e. the Imam) and the Sufi pole 
were identified in one person. 

Haydar followed Ibn Maytham’s method of interpreting the Shi'ite 
doctrine to fit in with Sufism. For example, precaution was to mean “tak¬ 
ing heed of revealing the divine secrets” 20 *, which he justified by several 
Shi‘ite traditions. 209 Besides this, al-’Amuli adopted - as correct - the 
Sufi text attributed to‘Ali which al-Sharif al-Radi had ignored. As it was 
impossible to find a Shi'ite reference quoting the dialogue that was sup¬ 
posed to have taken place between ‘Ali and Kumayl ibn Ziyad disputing 
“Truth”, 210 Haydar al-’Amuli borrowed it from ‘Abd al-Razzaq al- 
Kashani. 211 It is interesting that, in order to show “Ali’s superiority in 
Sufism, he had to underestimate Kumayl’s spiritual abilities. Despite 
considering Kumayl “the greatest of all his [i.e.‘Ali’s] favourites and the 
closest of all his disciples”, 212 Haydar also described Kumayl as having 
been “in the lowest of the low of imitation which is the greatest [thickest] 
veil”. 213 Haydar connected this view with his previous interpretation of 
precaution as preserving the divine secrets from the ignorant and common 
people. 214 

Haydar al-’Amuli showed a great interest in bringing the idea of the 
“Sufi Unity” ( al-Tawhid al-Sufi ) close to the Shi‘ite ideas. After a 
lengthy demonstration, he divided it into two kinds: the outward unity of 
the prophets and the inward unity of the saints. 215 He supported this divi¬ 
sion with texts from many Sufis; among them, al-Shibli, 216 Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ansari, al-Ghazzali, Ibn ‘Arabi, Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi, ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Kashani and Maytham al-Bahrani. 217 To this series he added a 
saying of his own: “In existence there is nothing but God”. 21 * Developing 
his programme further, Haydar reached the point of “Unity of Being”, to 
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which he applied ‘The Existential Unity” ( al-Tawhid al-Wujudi). For this, 
Haydar gave the example of a candle circled by a mirror, 219 the relation¬ 
ship between a river and a sea 220 and the Quranic verses concerning God 
as being the light of Heaven and Earth. 221 He also combined this Sufi idea 
with the Pythagorean mathematical theory taken from Ikhwan al-Safa\ 
that the number one was the origin of all numbers. Haydar quoted: “by 
repeating [number) one, numbers come into existence and increase”. 222 
Moreover, Haydar supported “Unity of Being” with a purely philosophi¬ 
cal idea, that the first intelligence stood for the first existence which ema¬ 
nated from God. Lastly, Haydar composed a couplet as a summary of the 
whole matter 

[The world consists of] an infinite number 

that is firmly included in the oneness of the One. 223 

In conclusion, Haydar judged that “the existence of beings is a matter 
of consideration which is of no independent identity in the outside, for, in 
fact, the only being that exists in the outside is nothing but that called the 
Truth.” 224 

The next Sufi subject that Haydar handled was the “Idea of 
Muhammad” ( al-Haqiqatu ’ l-Muhammadiyya) that consisted of not only 
Muhammad, but also his “Household” as “one soul and one truth”. 225 
Regarding Muhammad and his household, “the most noble and perfect of 
all the world” 226 , Haydar described ‘Ali as “the soul [identity] and the 
Khalifa of Muhamad”. 227 He supported this idea with the Shi'ite tradition 
that reads: “I and ‘Ali have been made of one light.. . God sent [‘Ali] 
with every prophet secretly but with me he was sent openly”. 222 To that, 
Hydar added the tradition, “I have been a prophet since Adam was [still] 
in the [state] of water and clay”. 229 But he could not resist claiming that 
‘Ali had said “I was a saint while Adam was in [the state] of water and 
clay”. 230 

Haydar also discussed the idea of the “Perfect Man", choosing ’Ali. 
The evidence for this came, according to Haydar, from Khutbat al-Bayan 
(not a part of Nahj al-Balagha ) in which Ali was reputed to have said: “I 
am the sign of the Compeller God. I am the truth of secrets ... I am the 
face of God. I am the side of God. I am the first and I am the last. I am 
the outward and I am the inward.” 231 

Having dealt with ‘Ali, Haydar next considered the Imams, whom he 
regarded as a successive series of complete men until this spirit was iden¬ 
tified with the Mahdi, 232 - whom he considered to occupy the position of 
the Seal of Saints too. 233 In this respect, Haydar conducted an interesting 
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argument. He employed a Sufi text attributed to al-Junayd that reads: 
“The ends are [in fact] the returning to the beginnings”. 234 The purpose of 
this was to back the idea that Muhammad the last (i.e. the Mahdi) was an¬ 
other form of Muhammad the first. 233 Supporting the Shi‘ite doctrine of 
the Twelvers, Haydar tried very hard to find confirmation in the Sufi 
sources. He achieved his goal by using texts related of ‘Izz al-Din al- 
Nassafi (d.616), Ibn ‘Arabi (d.638/1241) and Sa‘d al-Din al-Hamwi 
(d.650/1251-3). 236 As further proof, Haydar directed the lsma‘ili material 
concerning their twelve evidences to the twelve Imams . 237 Moreover, it 
must be pointed out that Haydar arranged Jami' al-Asrar according to 
three origins and four foundations, 23 * the multiplication of which makes 
the number of the twelve Imams. Turning to the unseen kingdom of the 
Sufis, Haydar again tried to use it in supporting the Twelver creed, but he 
failed. His comment on his own argument was “and this is not an answer 
of satisfaction”. 239 

After this, Haydar discovered that there were still certain disagree¬ 
ments to be settled. The Sufis, for instance, believed that Christ was the 
Seal of Saints. Haydar argued al-Qaysari’s belief - that Christ was to 
manifest in Persia - by pointing out that among other Sufi sources, 240 al- 
Kashani, al-Qaysari’s own teacher, had stated that, “the seal of saints was 
only al-Mahdi... for he was the manifestation of the inward [truth] of 
the Prophet”. 241 As for Ibn ‘Arabi’s idea that there were two seals - a 
temporary [i.e. himself] and an absolute one [i.e. Christ] - Haydar reject¬ 
ed this on evidence given by Sa‘d al-Din al-Hamwi and his followers, in¬ 
cluding ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani, that ‘Ali was the absolute seal and 
the Mahdi the temporary. 242 

Now, was Haydar al-’Amuli a Shi'ite, a Sufi, or a philosopher? It is 
obvious that in the first place he was a Shi’ite whose greatest intention 
was to mould the two bodies of Shi’ism and Sufism into one. He tried to 
make use of the current circumstances in order to establish for himself a 
new leadership. As the governments of his time were concentrating on 
defending their shaky positions and were leaving other responsibilities to 
the people themselves, Haydar tried to make the best of these opportuni¬ 
ties. It must be realized that the Sufi circles were full of ‘ Alawi Shaykhs, 
a remarkable circumstance which influenced Sufism in favour of Shi‘ism. 
This influence may well be considered the direct reason why Baha’ al- 
Din Naqshband (d.791/1398) was to establish his new Sufi order in the 
coming period of the Timurids. 

But Haydar was not a typical Shi‘ite Faqih. In addition to what has 
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already been said of him, he appears to have been a rebel against orthodox 
Shi’ism. He altered Ibn ‘Arabi’s idea that the Mahdi would reject the 
Faqihs' analogy for another more suitable to the Shi‘ite Faqihs. Al- 
Mahdi’s manifestation, as Haydar put it, was to be accompanied by the 
ban on independent judgement (al-’ ijtihad), deduction (al-’ istinbat) and 
concluding derivations ( al-furu‘) from the Principles (af-’itfui). 243 Jaydar 
described the Shi’ite society of his day as “lacking in all that, just like our 
contemporary people these days” 244 , a condition which was supposed to 
have bon similar to the day of the coming of the Mahdi. 

This idea suggests that Haydar was expecting this day, and that he was 
the man to prepare the people, Shi‘ites and Sufis, for it. The final aim of 
knowledge in Haydar’s opinion was “Philosophy [wisdom] and its 
branches’’ (al-hikmatu wa ’aqsamuha) 245 -, an idea which points out that 
philosophy was the summit of knowledge and was impossible to spread 
among the people in normal conditions. Haydar also thought that a mix¬ 
ture of Sufism and Shi*ism was satisfactory for his time. He stated that 
the learned men of his day and of the centuries before, had left philosophy 
in favour of Sufism. He listed Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d.606/1209), Nasir 
al-Din al-Kashi, Afdal al-Din al-Kashi (d.707/1397, 246 Sadr al-Din al- 
Isfahani and ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani (d.730/1330); 247 all of whom (ac¬ 
cording to Haydar) summarized this group’s attitude, in his words,“Praise 
be to God who rescued us from [dealing with] subjects of the formal sci¬ 
ences”. 248 However, Haydar did not forget to mention Ibn Maytham as 
having “weighed down the side of the Gnostic Unitarians to the side of all 
the learned men and Philosophers”. 249 

After all that has been said of Haydar al-’Amuli, it must also be point¬ 
ed out that his scheme can be exclusively founded on the Nusayri doctrine 
that applied the term “the tested believers” 250 (al-mu" minun al- 
mumtahanun) and “holders of Unity” 251 (' Ahl al-Tawhid) to their partisans. 

Like Haydar, the Nusayris used to call the moderate Shi’ites “the out¬ 
ward Shi’ites’’. 252 But it cannot be denied that, unlike the Nusayris, 
Haydar was a tolerant Shi’ite, an idea which would reduce his connec¬ 
tions with the Nusayris to the degree of telepathy or employment of their 
ideas for other purposes. 

In conclusion, Haydar al-’Amuli was a new form of the old kind of in¬ 
ventor among the Shi’ites. He might have been ambitious enough to es¬ 
tablish a new ‘ Alawi state by the means of his spiritual leadership of both 
the Sufis and the Shi’ites, but it seems that circumstances did not help 
him much. However, neither his method nor his ambition was to die out. 
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In fact, his attempt became an indirect inspiration, and indeed a substan¬ 
tia] precedent to future Shi'ites and Sufis. 

’Amir ibn ’Amir al-Basri 

In this context, one cannot overtook ‘Amir al-Basri (‘Izz al-Din Abu’l- 
Fadl), who produced a Sufi Shi ite work in the form of a poem - Dhat al- 
Anwar or Ta’iyyat 'Amir al-Basri - a remarkable work in which ‘Amir 
emulated 'arada, the Ta'iyya Qasida of Ibn al-Farid (d.632/1234-5). As 
for ‘Amir’s life and background, very little is known, and most of that is 
gleaned from his work. ‘Amir’s biography will, however, be given in its 
appropriate place. Here we will simply deal with ‘Amir’s poem. 

There are three copies of Dhat al-Anwar, the oldest of which is MS 
No.481 in Vienna. 253 The second is a printed edition of a manuscript dat¬ 
ed 782/1380-1, in Damascus, edited by ‘Abd al-Qadar al-Maghribi.^and 
the third is the British Museum MS Add. 16,832, dated 1074/1663-4, cop¬ 
ied in India. The latter is written in the margins of folios 102-121. There 
is another printed copy, edited by ‘ Arif Tamir as a part of his “Four Isma 
‘imli Treatises” 255 . At the time, Tamir stated that he had collected the 
poem’s contents from fifteen manuscripts, the most reliable of which (in 
the editor’s opinion) was dated 1713/1798-9. 256 However, this fourth 
copy will be shown to have been considerably altered. 

Before discussing ‘Amir’s poem and its contents, it is essential to ex¬ 
amine its date, in order to clear up any confusion which arises from the 
lack of information about the author, and from a misleading passage in 
the poem itself. Part of couplet 502 reads: “it was composed at Siwas in 
Dhal AH” ( tamma nazmuha bi-Siwasa fi dhalin li tarikhi Hijrati ), which is 
equivalent to 731. This date conflicts with several known facts. Firstly, 
Ibn Taymiyya (d.723/1328) mentioned this book and attributed it to 
‘Amir, 25 *and secondly, Ibn al-Fuwati (d.723/1323) related that ‘Amir was 
one of the followers of a certain ‘Ali ibn al-Fakhr al-Ardistani, who, in 
696/1296, claimed to be Christ 259 As the historians made no reference to 
‘Amir’s being young at that time, it would seem that he was a mature 
man. But turning to ‘Amir’s poem, it reflects the spirit of an energetic 
young man. 260 In addition, ‘Amir himself stated that his hair had become 
white because of the difficulties he suffered, not because of his years. 261 
Taking into account that there are thirty-five years between al-Ardastani’s 
movement and the alleged date 731, it becomes difficult to believe that 
this date is correct If the Vienna manuscript was correctly copied in 715/ 
1315-16, as stated in Flugel’s catalogue, there would be no doubt that the 
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equivalent of Dhal was false. The only possible suggestion would be to 
read Dhal as Dhad, which is equal to 705AH, a date that could reasonably 
justify ‘Amir’s belief in al-Ardastani, and even his being described by Ibn 
al-Fuwati, many years before 731/1330-1, as “one of the philosophers of 
the day” (min Hukama’ ’l-'asr) having [written] treatises on philosophy 
and other things. 262 

The final alternative is that Ibn Hajar (d.852/1448-9) mentioned 
‘Amir as having written a book in 731/1330—l 263 without any further in¬ 
formation - which suggests that ‘Amir might have written another book at 
that date. 

Another problem concerning this poem arises from the ambiguous 
number given for couplets included in the poem. The number given by 
the author is the equivalant of “r/i” and ‘T/’’, 264 which is 505. But al- 
Maghribi’s edition contains 506 couplets, which the editor explained by 
suggesting that one line was inserted by the poet after the poem had been 
completed. 265 The British Museum MS, however, does not contain the 
equivalent number of those letters, 266 and Tamir’s edition consists of only 
489. 267 Setting aside the unreliable edition of Tamir, a comparison be¬ 
tween the British Museum and al-Maghrabi’s edition shows that one cou¬ 
plet is missing from the latter, for couplet 137 contains only half of the 
meaning expressed. The first couplet reads: 

For that, the prophet said “I am the city of knowledge 
So understand this with good intelligence. 26 * 

The other, missing, half is to be found in: 

And that ‘Ali was its gateway. So know him 
And these words express viceroyship Khdafa?** 

With this line, the total number of couplets becomes 507, which is the 
actual number which ‘Amir wrote, and thus does not agree with the previ¬ 
ous statement of the equivalent of “//” + th" but with “Tha + Ha'\ which 
not only completes the couplet, but is the actual number of the couplets of 
the British Museum manuscript. 

There is another problem that also needs solving. ‘Amir’s poem was 
divided into thirteen chapters, the last of which (i.e. the author’s own au¬ 
tobiography) is independent of the others both in subject and title. The 
author called this chapter Lam‘a (flash), a fact which is established in the 
author’s own preface to the British Museum MS, 270 and was also known 
to al-Maghribi. 271 In fact, the poem was divided into twelve parts, which 
according to the Vienna MS and Tamir’s edition were named “Allegories” 
(’ isharat ), and according to al-Maghribi’s and the British Museum MS, 
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“lights” (’anwar), a difficulty which offers no certain solution. 

Amalgamating all these points, we find that the poem was composed 
in 705, 1305-6, consisted of 507 couplets and 12 chapters, all of which 
reflected and referred to one common idea, which will be discussed. 

In concluding this initial review, it is necessary to consider Tamir’s 
idea that ‘Amir al-Basri was an hma‘iliP 1 Although Tamir agreed that he 
could not find any reference to ‘Amir by the Syrian Isma'ili biogra¬ 
phers, 273 the poem itself, as edited by Tamir, gives the impression that 
‘Amir was an Isma'ili. But a careful examination shows that the old text 
was widely and deliberately altered to suggest this very idea. Later 
Isma'ili’s omitted certain couplets which characterized the poem as Sufi 
and added others in order to emphasize this effect. For example, the cou¬ 
plets 42, 67, 72, 274 which express the idea of “Unity of Being” were ex¬ 
punged from Tamir’s edition. 275 On the other hand, one example of the 
inserted parts is the four-couplet piece which was added after couplet 
9S. 276 A further, striking, alteration is in the last four couplets on p.l 14 of 
Tamir’s edition which replaced couplets 150-152, by which ‘Amir is led 
to contradict himself. In fact, ‘Amir refuted the neo-platonic idea of ema¬ 
nation, 277 but the inserted part approved of it 27 * 

As we understand from his work, ‘Amir was an ‘Alawi. He said: 
“Dhu ‘L-Fiqar, with its [sharp] edge became my inheritance” 279 ; “Because 
I am a member of a people who are the essence of the world” 2 * 0 ; and, “we 
arc the Qibla of the people of east and west. 2 * 1 As for his country, ‘Amir 
was obviously from Basrah, but in his poem he pointed out that his peo¬ 
ple dwelt at al-Ghuwayr, 2 * 2 near al-Samawa on the banks of the 
Euphrates, 2 * 3 possibly more symbolic than real. 

He went to Siwas, 2 * 4 the centre of the followers of I bn ‘Arabi, who 
composed al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya there, and married Sadr al-Din al- 
Hamawi’s mother. 2 * 5 There, ‘Amir tried to attract the Sufi community in 
an attempt to become their leader, like al-’Amuli’s attempt in Baghdad. It 
must be realized, however, that at that time, this part of the Muslim world 
was prepared to accept these ideas. It should not be forgotten that at 
around this time the Nusayris of Syria revolted under their acknowledged 
Mahdi, and a few years later (i.e. in 724/1324) Tamirtash Abu Sa'id’s 
deputy in the same Turkish region claimed that he was the Mahdi 286 Be 
that as it may, ‘Amir composed his Ta’iyya at Siwas, at the request of 
some Sufis, 2 * 7 in emulation of Ibn al-Farid’s Ta’iyya, in order to add cer¬ 
tain subjects that had not been included, such as souls, spirits, the begin¬ 
ning and the end of creation. 2 ** In fact, ‘Amir’s poem dealt with the 
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philosophical subject that Ibn ‘Arabi himself, under the influence of 
Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa, added to the topic of his philosophical idea of 
“Unity of Being”. Thus ‘Amir dealt with purely philosophical subjects, 
also popular in the Isma‘ili creed, like “the knowing of the thinking soul 
(al-nafsu ’l-natiqa) which is the human being” 2 * 9 and “the Matter (al- 
hayula). Constellation, elements and the source” (manba*) “of intelligenc¬ 
es (al-‘uqul) and Constellations”. 290 


In the sixth Nur, Amir discussed “the beginning, die return ( al-ma‘ad ), 
the bringing back of things exactly as they had been, and discussing the 
minor and greater resurrection”. 291 These subjects led ‘Amir to devote 
chapters 6-11 to the signs of the end of the world and the manifestation of 
the Mahdi. On the last idea, 'Amir had taken a clear Sufi line. He ad¬ 
dressed the Mahdi, saying: “You had appeared to us in a ‘form’ of Jesus 
( Isawi) and then in an Ahmadi one” 292 , the same idea that Ibn ‘Arabi had 
expressed by considering Christ the seal of the first circle [series] of the 
prophet and Muhammad the first of the second that was to end with the 




However, ‘Amir did not hide his Sufi trends. In fact, he expressed 
them at the very beginning of his poem, where the idea of the “Unity of 
Being” was very clear. He said: 

[My] Beloved revealed Himself to me from every direction. 

So I have seen Him in every meaning and every picture 
Through myself. He conversed with me by the removal of the 
secrets which, because of their tenuity, there were high exalted 
and high above the others. 

Then to me he said: “do you know who I am?” 

“O caller” said I, “You are myself, and you have been 
my truth.” 

“The matter is so,” said He, “but when the things achieve 
their identity, you will be My Truth.” 

So I linked my essence with His not by reincarnation but 
by specifying [my] relationship with him. 293 

Undoubtedly, these couplets indicate the idea of “Unity of Being” 
which replaced the ideas of both reincarnation and union, the simplest 
model of which was the Isma'ili adopted philosophy of macrocosm and 
microcosm, which supposed from the beginning that the human being was 
already a detailed copy of the great world. 

As for the Shi'ite ideas prevailing from ‘Amir’s Ta’iyya, the beginning 
would be the previous indication of ‘Ali as the Gateway of the Prophet’s 
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knowledge, concerning which ‘Amir’s comment was: “These words ex¬ 
press Viceroyhood”. 294 This, however, would be linked with Ibn al- 
Farid’s couplet of his original Ta’iyya that reads: 

... and ‘ Ali set out clear 
What texts were difficult to comprehend 
By exegesis, that in virtue of 
A Knowledge won him as executor. 295 

It seems that ‘Amir aimed at developing Ibn al-Farid’s limited estima¬ 
tion of ‘Ali to an unlimited heritage ( wiratha ) of not only knowledge but 
also the divine Viceroyhood of all the prophets. A result of this Shi'ite 
trend, as far as ‘Amir revealed it, was that ‘Ali was the holder of al- 
Kawthar pond, from which people drank in Heaven, but ‘Amir interpreted 
water to mean knowledge “which quenches the thirst of human 
ignorance’’. 296 

In addition, after mentioning the sword of Dhul-Fiqar, ‘Amir pointed 
out that, ‘Ali’s alleged bringing back of the sun 297 originated in Joshua’s 
miracle. 29 * ‘Amir also used the word rafd (i.e. refusal) in a sense that 
gives the impression of expressing the Shi'ite meaning. He said: 

Had the Public refused to impose its rights 
My refusal to that refusal would be my obligation 
and my tradition. 299 

If ‘Amir was a Shi'ite, which seems likely since he depended on the 
more Shi’ite kind of knowledge, then to what sect did he belong? In 
dealing with the symbols of the Quran, ‘Amir almost indicated his doc¬ 
trine by asking: “Why the Tribes, in addition to the sons of Fatima and the 
followers of Christ (i.e. the Apostles) were five after eleven(i.e.l2)”. 300 

By connecting the sons of Fatima, not the Isma‘ili evidences, with the 
Tribes of Israel and the Apostles of Christ, together with Tamir’s empha¬ 
sis that no proof was available that ‘Akir was Isma‘ili, it becomes clear 
that the Twelver doctrine is the one 'Amir held. Further proof would be 
that ‘Amirs poem was engineered to the needs of this sect. It was com¬ 
posed of twelve lights or allegories, consisted of 507 couplets, and was 
completed in 705/1305-6, all of which contained the total of five and sev¬ 
en and reflected the great importance of number twelve, after the creed of 
the Twelvers. Close examination of the poem shows that it did, in fact, 
finish at the end of the eleventh light, which dealt with the greater resur¬ 
rection, but ‘Amir continued, just to make the chapters up to twelve in 
number. The twelfth, however, was of little significance, dealing with 
“The manners, the conduct and urging [the people] to seek human perfec- 
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tions”. 301 Moreover, when he found it necessary to include his autobiog¬ 
raphy, ‘Amir applied another title to it, so that it would be distinctively in¬ 
dependent of the Lights. According to the available evidence then/Amir 
can be presumed to be a Twelver Shi‘ite. 

But was ‘Amir a moderate or an extremist Nusayri? It seems very 
likely that he was a Nusayri - one piece of evidence might be his regard¬ 
ing the drinking of wine lawful when advising his colleagues to drink a 
little of it. 302 The Nusayris are said to hold the same view, 303 an idea 
which is supported by the fact that when Muhammad ibn Makki, a moder¬ 
ate Twelver leader, was executed in Damascus (in 786/1384-5), one of 
the charges against him was that he was a Nusayri, the evidence of which 
lay in his considering the drinking of wine lawful. 304 

Further evidence that ‘Amir was a Nusayri can be deduced from the 
fact that the Nusayris had another Ta’iyya, composed by Muhammad ibn 
Klazou, similar to the Ta’iyya of Ibn al-Farid, describing his descent to 
Earth: 

I remember a time I had before my descent 

My tears gushed and my grief increased 

For the [loss] of the good days which changed from nobility 

to baseness and from safety to fear. 

Dhakartu Zamanan kana li Qabla habtati 
fa-fadat ‘abrati wa Zadat hay rah. 
ala hbi' ayyamin tabaddala ‘izzuha 
bi-dhullin wa min ba'da *l-’amani bi-Khifati 
These lines show that the Ta’iyya of ‘Amir al-Basri was used, not only as 
a role model, but also as a piece of theological literature to be emulated. 

‘Amir al-Basri represented another form of the earlier extremists who 
claimed either to be Mahdis or “the Gateway”. Living in a period of re¬ 
ligious and national unrest, ‘Amir tried to make the best of his abilities in 
accordance with Shi‘ite-influenced Sufism. In fact, ‘Amir referred to his 
days as “a period of Interval”, 305 which means that a messenger in the 
form of the Mahdi was to manifest in order to guide the people to the true 
creed. ‘Amirexpressed his ambitions as: 

He who does not know who I am now, 
will tomorrow know my position, if he is 
of my party 306 

4 Amir had also referred to himself as a Sttfi Mahdi : 

Then, my outwardness will be hidden in my inwardness 
the same way as you see 
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my inwardness as outwardness at the time of changing 
my patched Frock. 307 

Finally, in discussing the divine chain of propherts, ‘Amir referred to 
himself as the executor of Christ, an idea which indicates that ‘Amir be¬ 
lieved not only that al-Ardastani was Christ, but also that he himself was 
his executor. It seems, however, that ‘Amir had failed in his cause, as the 
Sufis of Si was persecuted him, in the same way that the ‘Umayyads per¬ 
secuted the ‘Alawis. 308 His failure induced him to censure the Sufis and 
describe them as ignorant, humble and backward - qualities of which he 
could not make use. 309 

Whatever else it may have been, ‘Amir’s movement, as recorded in 
his Ta'iyya, was a considerable link in the long chain of the Shi'ite Sufi 
movements which occurred in that period which preceded the Mongol 
conquest 

Shi‘ism in Syria and Egypt 
Historical background 

Any picture of this period would be incomplete without some discussion 
of the situation in Syria, governed at that time by the Mamluks of Egypt 

After a long history of Shi'ism in Egypt and Syria, the Fatimid dynas¬ 
ty eventually declined in 567/1171-2, to be succeeded by a Sunni state 
which chose the opposite sectarian doctrine (in order to be able to single 
out its enemies from its friends) a short time before Salah al-Din banned 
Shi‘ism and stopped the Shi'ites official ceremonies. 310 Shi'ism was the 
official doctrine in Aleppo from the days of Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdani. It 
continued until 541/1146-7, when Nur al-Din Zanki (killed in battle, 569/ 
1173-4) took over, adopted the Hanafi sect and favoured the Sufis. 311 
When Salah al-Din besieged Aleppo in 572/1176-7, the Shi'ites tried to 
bargain on the recognition of Shi'ism, but negotiations failed. The Shi¬ 
'ites felt so strongly about this question that they employed assassins to 
kill Salah. 312 In the wake of their failure, the Shi'ites had either to hide 
behind their old precaution or to leave Aleppo for an inaccessible place 
where they would be able to practise their beliefs freely. The sudden 
change in the official doctrine did not, however, necessarily mean a com¬ 
plete transformation. Shi'ism was so deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
common people of Damascus that in 613/1216—7 they almost killed 
Yaqut al-Hamwi (d.625/1227-8) because, during a debate with a Shi'ite, 
he attacked ‘ Ali. 313 Yaqut himself related that, at that time, Hims was full 
of Nusayris whom he described as originating from “the Imamis who 
curse the Predecessor”. 314 
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But alter the Mamluks had taken over in 648/1250, 315 a series of events 
- their success in stopping the Tartars in 658, re-establishing the ‘ Abbasid 
dynasty under their protection one year later, 316 and other actions - made 
the Mamluks the natural heirs of the ‘Abbasids in every respect, even in 
opposing the Shi‘ites as the Tartars’ allies. What made this attitude more 
violent was the fact that, during the Tartar occupation of Damascus, the 
Tartars naturally encouraged the non-Muslims and the Shi’ites. Therefore, 
the Tartars’ withdrawal from Damascus was accompanied by the persecu¬ 
tion of the Shi’ites, and even the execution of a Shi’ite whom the Tartars 
had appointed as an official. 317 Also, a Qadi, a believer in “Unity of 
Being’’, was exiled to Egypt for the same offence. 311 He was also accused 
of being a Shi’ite for the interesting reason that he was a follower and 
great admirer of I bn ‘Arabi. 319 In this connection, it is of great impor¬ 
tance to note that Prince Hasan al-Makzun al-Sinjari, the Nusayrid leader, 
(583-638/1187-1240,1) was said to have become a disciple of Ibn 
‘Arabi; 320 and to note also that ‘Afif al-Din al-Tijlimsani (d.690/1291-2) 
was associated with the Nusayrid creed. 321 . 

Under these circumstances, isolated from their fellow Shi’ites of Iraq, 
and suffering pressure and persecution from the government and the 
Sunni Faqihs who supported it, the Shi’ites of Syria were obliged - both 
psychologically and socially - to return to the old extremist ideas of ex¬ 
treme love and extreme hatred. This was the reason why there were dif¬ 
ferent sects of extremists in Syria which were not found in Iraq, the main 
centre of Shi‘ism. In Syria, the Nusayris were in Hims and in their moun¬ 
tain area. 322 The Isma’ili population of Aleppo and the villages around it, 
like al-Fu‘a 323 and Sarmin, 324 were so powerful that they could upset the 
lives of the Sufis and Faqihs there. 

In Damascus and other parts of Syria, there were moderate Shi’ites 
like Muhammad ibn Ja’far al-Sakakini (d.721/1321) and al-Zayn Ja’far 
ibn Abi ’1-Ghayth al-Ba‘labakki (d.736/1335-6), whom the people highly 
respected. 325 This policy of pressure obliged the Twelvers of the eighth 
century (fourteenth AD) to take refuge in mountainous villages in the re¬ 
gion of Jabal ‘Amila 326 (or ‘Amil), settling and establishing new, small 
villages like Jubba’ 327 and Mis 32 * (which Yaqut did not mention). While 
they lived there in peace, awaiting political developments, they busied 
themselves with intensive and deep studies of Fiqh and Usui, until they 
were able to play the greatest part that the Twelvers ever played in all 
their history. 

As for the Mamluk society, the atmosphere was full of religious and 
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rational freedom which was the distinctive stamp of the seventh and 
eighth centuries ah, resulting from the decline of the ‘Abbasid dynasty. 
This liberal state flourished because the Mamluks, being aware of the 
Mongol threat, concentrated on military matters, leaving rational and 
spiritual affairs to the people themselves, so long as they did not threaten 
their safety. Another factor was that, as a whole, the Turkish rulers were 
sympathetic towards the Sufis, a quality which was in itself rather a doc¬ 
trine of tolerance in belief and leniency in religious obligations. 

Rational background 

This age of Islam was very similar to that when al-Mahdi, the ‘Abbasid 
Khalifa reigned and was, to some extent, like the days of al-Ma’mun in 
that it was tolerant of liberal-minded people and the co-existence of con¬ 
troversial ideas. At the beginning of the eighth century AH, however, 
there were a number of controversial movements which attracted the peo¬ 
ple strongly. Shi‘ism went on adopting a moderate attitude which 
reached its peak at the hands of Ibn al-Mutahhar. Sufism, with its new 
philosophy of “Unity of Being”, drew many people’s attention as a con¬ 
cept combining orthodox Sufism and philosophy. Besides these, there 
were liberal thinkers who tried to examine the religious ideas of prophet- 
hood and the like; some of them went so far that they were tried and exe¬ 
cuted. 329 There were the orthodox Faqihs who tried, as far as political 
circumstance allowed, to keep the people following the traditional line. 
Lastly, there was the group of Ibn Taymiyya and his followers, who op¬ 
posed all those previously mentioned on the grounds that they were either 
heretics or innovators (al-mubtadi'un). 

The relationship between Shi‘ism and Sufism 
One result of Ibn Taymiyya’s furious opposition to all the existing relig¬ 
ious and spiritual bodies was an indirect sympathy between the Sufis, and 
sometimes the orthodox Faqihs, on one hand, and Shi'ites on the other. 
Whilst Ibn Taymiyya used to abuse Ibn al-Mutahhar 330 and even call him 
names, 331 a Hanafi Faqih (i.e. Najm al-Din al-Sarsari (d. 716/1316-7), 
who met Ibn Taymiyya, described himself as ’Aah‘ari, Hanbali, and 
Rafidi ). 332 On the subject of comparison between ‘Ali and Abu Bakr, 
Najm al-Din remarked, 

How great the difference is between one whose Kilafa was doubted 

And one in whose favour it was said “He is God?” 333 
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Bearing in mind the mutual sympathy between the Shi‘ ites and the 
Sufis who believed in “Unity of Being”, one can see why the Shi*ites 
were able to live in Syria side by side with the Sufis while Ibn Taymiyya 
was exiled to Alexandria, the centre of Ibn al-Farid’s followers, in the 
hope that a fanatic Alexandrian might assassinate him. 334 After Ibn 
Taymiyya’s death, the government, apparently as a reaction against his 
followers, encouraged the philosophers and gave them protection. 335 The 
government also took the side of Ibn al-Farid’s followers and employed 
them. 336 This last community was so influential that they beat their oppo¬ 
nents lawfully (' uzziru ) in public. 337 Others were able to ignore sentences 
of death recommended by the Faqihs' courts “because of the partiality of 
the authorities” 336 ( li-mayli ’ l-sultan ), an attitude that encouraged more 
heresies and claims of “Union with God”. 339 In fact, the Shi’ite extremists 
seized this opportunity too, but the result was the execution of four of 
them between 744-66/1343-65. 340 Oddly enough, two of them had come 
from Hilla to Damascus especially in order to slander the Khalifas and the 
‘Umayyads at the ‘Umayyad Mosque during the meeting of Friday 
prayers. 341 

At that time, the moderate Shi’ites began to relax. The Sufis and the 
Shi‘ites were so indistinguishable that two Sufis were openly considered 
as Shi‘ites, and another was beaten religiously (' uzzira ) and ordered to de¬ 
clare his repentance. 342 A short while after that there was political unrest 
It resulted in a coup d'ttat which brought the Circassian Mamluks to pow¬ 
er in the person of Barquq (d.801/139S-9), who established a new dynas¬ 
ty and called himself al-Zahir. 343 These changes were accompanied by 
violent events, the most important of which, as far as this study is con¬ 
cerned, was the execution of a celebrated Shi'ite Faqih and leader, 
Muhammad ibn Makki, who was known as “the First Martyr” ( al-Shahid 
al-Awwal) 


The First Martyr (Shams al-Din Abu ‘Abd Muhammad ibn Makki 
al-Jizzini al-‘Amili) executed 786/1385 344 

The First Martyr was an inhabitant of Jizzin, a village in Jabal ‘Amil, 345 
the region which produced one-fifth of the Shi'ite Faqihs?* 6 In that at¬ 
mosphere of colourful culture, the First Martyr studied with many learned 
men of various beliefs; one of whom was said to have been Qutb al-Din 
al-Shirazi. 347 It was even said that his teachers numbered a thousand. 348 
We are told that the First Martyr went to Iraq in order to learn from Ibn 
al-Mufahhar (d.726/1373-4) at Hilla and left after several days for the pil- 
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grimage to the sacred shrine of the Imams. When the First Martyr re¬ 
turned, Ibn al-Mutahhar was dead. 349 However, this information seems to 
be incorrect, because it would mean that the First Martyr was executed 
when he was over seventy years old, which would have been a most strik¬ 
ing fact, yet one which was not mentioned at the time. It was more likely 
that the First Martyr had really learned from Fakhr al-Din Muhammad, 
the son of Ibn al-Mutahhar (d.775/1373-4), and other Shi'ite learned 
men. 350 According to the Shi'ite biographers, the First Martyr later be¬ 
came “the most knowledgeable [learned] of all the Faqihs of the world [of 
Muslims]”. 351 However, in Damascus, the First Martyr pretended to be a 
Shaffid. 352 He was said to have been so learned that he became the “au¬ 
thority of the five sects”, 353 and was said to have taught at the schools of 
Damascus, for which his fellow Faqihs envied him, and conspired against 
him until he was executed. 354 

Dealing with the Sufi points the First Martyr raises, it was said that his 
knowledge was wide enough to include magic, 355 which was generally 
connected with Sufism as practised by al-Buni. He was also said to have 
used his knowledge of magic to counteract the magic of a certain man 
who claimed prophecy in Jabal ‘Amil. 356 In possessing this ability, the 
First Martyr should have practised simpler forms of it and those closer to 
Sufism. 

The Sufi aspect of the First Martyr lay in verses and hints mentioned 
by Shi'ite biographers, both Sufis and non Sufis, that he was a man with a 
high standard of taste ( dhawq ) and gnosis (‘ irfan ) 357 Among the texts 
there is a poem in which the First Martyr attacked the outward Sufis who 
showed their Sufism through beads, frocks, and outward asceticism, an 
event which would be connected with Ibn Maytham’s method of bringing 
Shi‘ism close to real Sufism, then with Ibn al-Mutahhar and, in its clear¬ 
est form, with Haydar al-’ Amuli. 35 * The First Martyr said: 

Poverty is a secret which your soul conceals. 

Should you want to take the darkness of peril, lift up your veil 

Depart from your people, teach yourself continuously 

pass away from consciousness and bring the tears of sorrow. 359 

It was also related that, in a book written especially for his son, the 
First Martyr had divided the learned people into Faqihs and Sufis. He de¬ 
scribed the Sufis as “those people who are busy in the service [of God] 
and the deserters of this world”. 360 There, the First Martyr prescribed the 
rules that the Sufis should follow in order to become real members of the 
second group. The First Martyr taught the Sufis that asceticism, honesty 
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( al - ‘adala) and following the tme line of religion were the three essentials 
of Sufism. 361 Morever, the First Martyr was reported to have practised 
Sufism and recommended it to his fellow Shi’ites on the condition that it 
should not cause the giving up of the creed in favour of a Sufi order. He 
stated that “living in a convent, wearing the patched or special clothing of 
a certain Shaykh are all unnecessary. 362 Furthermore, the Shi’ites attribut¬ 
ed some very delicate verse to the First Martyr, which reminds one of 
Rabi‘a and al-Hallaj, a part of which reads: 

The Friends [i.e. the saints] enjoyed [your company] in nights 
by their prayers, humbleness and longings 
But only me You have forbidden to knock on Your Gate 
Is it because of great sins that I had committed before? 

Have You had mercy on them because they did not sin 
or is it that they did but You forgave them all except me.. , 363 
Undoubtedly, these extracts do not conform to the particular kind of 
Sufism that the First Martyr tried to create; but they indicate a shapeless 
kind of Sufism which had nothing to do with the formal details of Sufism, 
or of the applied form of asceticism. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to deny that these sentiments are derived from Sufism. As the First 
Martyr was considered to be of the same authorative degree of I bn 
Babawayhi, al-Mufid and al-Sharif al-Muitada, 364 it would be of great im¬ 
portance to find out how much Sufism affected his pure Shi‘ite judge¬ 
ments. For the first time since the greater “vanishing” of the Mahdi, the 
First Martyr employed the idea of the deputyship of the Mahdi (niyabat 
al-Mahdi J. 365 It was also a development of the claims of al-Tawus to have 
met the Mahdi, but this straightforward statement gives the idea a clearer 
arrangement than al-Tawus’ individual sense. 

Setting aside these Shi’ite ties with his ideas of deputyship, the First 
Martyr divided the deputyship into special and ordinary. Their duties 
were to act as personal deputies of the Mahdi in administering Shi’ite af¬ 
fairs spiritually and materially until he manifested himself. There were 
certain duties which an ordinary deputy was to leave to the “special 
one”. 366 Under careful examination, it seems that the Sufi two-sided divi¬ 
sion of the Seals of Saints was its original model. Moreover, it would be 
very likely that the whole spirituality of this underground government 
was copied from that adopted by the Sufis concerning their unseen gov¬ 
ernment of the saints that held sway in the world. 

This section would not be complete without discussion, at least brief¬ 
ly, of the circumstance of the First Martyr’s execution. It seems that, for 
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the fulfillment of his idea of deputyship, the First Martyr began a Shi'ite 
movement in the area near the Shi‘ite village of Jabal ‘ Amil, away from 
the authority of the central government in Damascus. 367 He seemed to 
have appointed deputies, or rather missionaries, in the different regions - 
Tripoli and others 36 * - but the scheme did not run according to plan be¬ 
cause, for reasons unknown, his followers betrayed him. At first, a cer¬ 
tain Taqiyy al-Din al-Jabali informed against the First Martyr, then 
another arranged a report against him which was signed by seventy for¬ 
mer disciples and a thousand Sunni inhabitants of the coast ( al-Sawahil ). 
The First Martyr was then arrested and kept in custody for one year, as a 
Shi‘ite heretic, in order that he might declare his repentance afterwards. 369 
But his case was heard by the Maliki Qadi who, according to his law, 
sentenced the First Martyr to death. 370 

Another reason for this severe sentence was given as, “because of the 
numerous opponents against him”. 371 As for the charge itself it was said 
that the First Martyr had been a “Rafidi”; 372 and in later sources it accused 
him of “corruption of belief, being a Nusayri and considering wine law¬ 
ful”. 373 As for being a Nusayri, this is impossible to prove as the First 
Martyr’s books did not show any sign of it. On the contrary, his Luma‘a 
made him a leading Twelver Faqih. Corruption of belief is a generaliza¬ 
tion which is arguable, but drinking wine was allegorically mentioned in 
the First Martyr’s previous poem on Sufism. He said: 

Had the cupbearer given you to drink 

the cup of revelation [mystical illumination] 

take [your] drinking cup fill it full, 

drink and give [others] to drink without miserliness 

After that, if you came back thirsty, Alas for me 

[in that I could not help you]. 374 

However, the First Martyr was said to have sent a poem to Bidamur, 
the Mamluk deputy in Damascus, in which he denied those charges and 
mentioned the deputy’s son and an official as witnesses for him. 375 

But it seems that the whole question was not purely religious. There 
is evidence that the religious side of it was a cloak for the political issue, 
which may be put as follows: There was a close relationship between the 
First Martyr and Sultan ‘Ali ibn al-Mu’ayyad (d.795/1392-3), the 
Governor of Khurasan and an ‘ Alawi Shi’ite; a relationship was described 
as “an affection and correspondence at a distance to Iraq and then to 
Syria”. 376 After coming to terms with Timur, Sultan ‘Ali was personally 
responsible for convincing all the princes of Khurasan to follow him in so 
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far as “There remained no [prince of] a city or a deputy or an inviolable 
fortress ... but to betake himself to him (i.e. Timur) and come forth to 
him”. 377 

What settled the question was that Sultan ‘Ali, after several messages, 
sent an envoy (i.e. Shams al-Din, al-’Awi) to Syria, to invite the First 
Martyr, but the latter preferred to stay where he was. To help Prince ‘Ali 
to convert die state to the doctrines of the Twelvers, the First Martyr pro¬ 
vided the envoy with a treatise entitle al-LumaV™ as an alternative to his 
presence. This took place in 872/1480-1, 379 but the Shi'ite authors tried 
to backdate this, so that it appeared to be a miracle made by the First 
Martyr during his imprisonment. 3 * 0 

Another factor in support of the political issue was that although the 
First Martyr was Syrian, I bn Fahd al-Makki and Ibn al-Tmad described 
him as Iraqi, m a fact which shows that he had been in Iraq for a long time 
and entered Syria from there to begin his activities. This suggests that 
there might have been earlier contacts between the First Martyr and 
Prince ‘Ali. For all this, it seems very likely that his execution was more 
a matter of politics than of dogma, and that feelings against him may have 
been fostered by the government. His followers enthusiasm may have 
been founded on the Shi‘ite doctrine of precaution and probably on disa¬ 
greement with what was going on behind the scenes. 

Whatever the problem, the First Martyr was the victim of the peculiar 
circumstances from which the Mamluk society was suffering, until 
Barquq was able to become the leader. Perhaps, after discovering the re¬ 
lationship between the First Martyr and the ally of Timur, Barquq wanted 
to show his religious zeal. He therefore managed to kill two birds with 
one stone - ridding himself of a strong opponent who tried to revolt 
against him, 382 whilst at the same time satisfying the common people and 
the Faqihs by executing a man whom they considered their religious 
enemy. 

Finally, Timur marched in (in 803/1400-1), occupied Aleppo and 
Damascus for a while, but then left without being able to conquer the 
Mamluk state. The Mamluks survived until the Ottomans inherited their 
territories. 
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105. Ibid, ('istikmal 'l-nafs al-'Insaniyya), (ghaba 'an nafsihi fa-lahaza janaba 
’l-Haqqi min haithu innahu Huwa faqat). 

106. Ibid. (min Khawasss al-Wasilin). 

107. Ibid, (yastati'u 'an yara fi 'l-Kalami ’l-mutakallima wa fi 'l-kalimati 7- 
sifati .. .fa-yaqifa 'alayhi filerahu wa yustaghraqu fi mushahadatihi ). 

108. Ibid. (Laqad tajalla 'L-’Llahu li-khalqihi fi kalamihi wa takinnahum 
la yubsirun). 

109. Ibid., Vol.I, p.87. (laysa 'l-maqsuda tawafu jismika bi-’l-Bayti bal taw- 
afu qulbika bi-dhikri Rabbi ’ l-Bayt). 

110. /Wd.,Vol.m,p.l06. 

111. Ibid., Vol.HI,p.40. 

112. Ibid, (li-ma 'ufida ‘ala nafsihi ’ l-qudusiyyati min 'anwari 'l-ghaybi 
‘ala sabih 7-' ilhami frt-wasitati l-ustadhi ’l-Murshid). 

113. For example see Ibid., Vol.n, p.87. 

114. Al-Sharif al-Radi, Diwan, p.53. 
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1 IS. Shark Nahj al-Balagha , Vol.I, p.83. ( al-muradu an yabra’a [’l-insanuf 
min hawlihi wa quwwatihi wa la yaltafita ila nafsihi bi “ayni 'l-rida 
wa' l-taikiya). 

116. Ibn Maytham quoted al-Ghazzali’s three-stage deflnition of repentance as 
connected with “knowledge \'lim ), then state [of the soul] (hal) and then 
giving upiTaraka); see Shark Nahj al-Balagha, Vol.I, p.60, and compare 
with Ihya' al-’Ulum, Vol.IV, p.3 (Cairo 1282). Actually there is a differ¬ 
ence between the two statements. Instead of “giving up” al-Ghazzali put 
“action” ( amal ) and also the whole construction is different 

117. See Lu'lu'at al-Bahrayn, p.161, Mahfal al-Awsiya', f.331b, and see also 
‘Azzawi, Vol.I, p.28. 

118. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.606. 

119. Ibid. 

120. Ibid., p.608. 

121. See Bihar al-Anwar, Vol.XXV, p.37. 

122. Muntaha al-Maqal, p.260. (a'rada ‘an akhbari Ahli 'l-Bayti bi-’l- 
Kulliyya). 

123. Viz., Ibn Kathir, Vol.XIII, p.43; biography of Abul-Sa’adat al-Hilli (d.601/ 
1204-5). 

124. See Ibn Batuta, Vol.I, p.132. Yaqut stated that the people of Kashan exer¬ 
cised this traditional ceremony (perhaps it took place in the sixth century) 
Mu'jam al-Buldan, p.439. 

125. Ibn al-Fuwati, p.439. 

126. Ibid., p.329; 'Umdat al-Talib, Vol.I, p.117. 

127. Ibid., 330, 'Umdat al-Talib, p.177. 

128. The first Naqib was Radiyy al-din ‘Ali ibn Musa... ibn Tawus [591-664/ 
1194-1265]. Radiyy al-Din was succeeded by Jamal al-Din Muhammad 
[d.673/1275], then Ghiyath al-Din ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Ahmad [664-693/ 
1265/1294] etc. see: Ibn al-Fuwati, pp.356, 382, 480, ‘Umdat al-Talib, 
p.177 and margin. 

129. See Muntaha al-Maqal, p.46. This saint was Ahmad ibn Tawus. He was 
aslo a Faqih and a pioneer in classifying the Shi‘ite tradition according to 
the usual four-fold division. Ibn al-Mutahhar approved the method and so 
it remained in Shi‘ite circles. See Rawdat al-Jannat, p.19. 

130. Viz, Tara'iq al-Haqa'iq, Vol.I, p.121. For example, see his collection of 
prayers concerning the text which should be recited at the various stages of 
travelling. This collection is entitled al-Aman min Akhtar al-Asfax wa'l- 
Azman, a copy of which is preserved in the BM, or. 11,314. For further in¬ 
formation, notice the prayer proper to the pilgrimage to Samurra’ where the 
Mahdi disappeared, see, Kulliyyat Mafatih al-Jinan, p.529, (Tehran 1377/ 
1957-8). Concerning the whole matter see, 'Umdat al-Talib. 

131. Ibid. 
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132. Al-Aman, f.53a. (’ifadatan ‘alayna min maliki ’l-ashya’). 

133. See Rawdat al-Jannat, p.393 quoting Ibn Tawus’s own books. 

134. Rawdat al-Jannat, pp.393-4. 

135. See Muhammad ibn Sinan’s biography at al-Kashshi, p.358, al-Najashi, 
p.230-1 and al-Tusi’s Fihrist, p295. 

136. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.394. 

137. Tara’iq al-Haqa'iq , Vol.I, pp. 116-7. (' innahum li-shiddati ’khtisasihim 
bihim 'atlau'uhum 'ala ’l-asrari ’l-masunati 'ani ’l-’aghyari wa 
Khatabuhum bi ma la tahtamiluhu aktharu ’l-shi“a). 

138. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.394. ( Kona min jumlati ’ l- ‘abadati ’l-zuhhad 7- 
mustajabi 'l-da'wati bi-nassi ’l-muwafiqina lana wa ’l-mukhalifin). 

139. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.361, Amal al-Amil, part 2, p.48, Muntaha al-Maqal, 
pp. 179-80. (' ishtaghala bi ’l-kitabati wa ’istaghna 'ani ’l-mu'allimi fi 
’arba'ina yawman wa 'umruhu, 'idh dhaka, ’araba'u sinin ). 

140. Rawdat,p.36\,Muntahaal-Muqal,p.lS0. 

141. Riyad al-'Arifin, p.27, Tara'iq al-Haqa’iq, Vol.I, p.122. 

142. Lu'lu'at al-Bahrayn, p.141, Muntaha al-Maqal, p.105; Rawdat al-Jannat, 
p.174; Hafiz-i Abru, p.52. 

143. See a table of his book in Rawdat al-Jannat, p. 172. 

144. Qasas al-'Ulamd, p.256. 

145. Another book was written by Ibn al-Mutahhar at the request of Khudabanda. 
See Cat of the Arabic MSS. at the Indian Office Library Loth No.471. 

146. Hafiz-i, Abru, p.52. 

147. Al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.II, p.71. Taj al-Din al-Tabrizi, a Sufi (d. after 
722/1322) had accompanied Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli but never quoted him 
because he was against some of the prophet’s companions. See Sulami, 7a- 
rikh 'Ulama' Baghdad, p.148. ( tahamala ‘alayhi fi mawadi 'a ‘adidatin 
wa radda ahaditha mawjudatan, wa ’in kanat da'if at an, bi ’annaha 
mukhtalaqa). 

148. Ibid., Vol.II, p.71, margin (originally in the hand writing of al-Sakhawi). 

149. The first line is quoted in al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.II, p71, both are men¬ 
tioned in Qasas al-'Ulama, p.255. These lines are by Abu '1-Mu'ayyad al- 
'Antari, the physician who lived in the sixth century AH/12th AD see Ibn 
'Abi ‘Usaybi'a, ‘Uyun al-'Anba', Vol.II, p.314, al-Ghazuli, Matali’a al- 
Budur, Vol.II, p.106, they emulate two lines of al-Khalil ibn 'Ahmad al- 
Farahidi: 

If you were to know what I was saying you would have absolved me 
or if I were ignorant of what you were saying I would have reproached you. 
But you were ignorant of my saying so you reproached me 
And I realized that you are ignorant so I absolved you. 

(Lau kunta ta 'lamu ma ‘aqulu 'adhartanil 
’Aw kuntu ’ajhalu ma taqula ’adhaltuka. 
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LaJdn jahalta maqalati fa-'adhaltani/ 
wa ‘alamtu annaka jahilun fa’adhartuka.) 

See Al-'iqd al-Farid, Vol.II. p.223. 

Law Kunta ta'lamu ‘ilma ma ‘alima 'l-wara 
turran la-sirta sadiqa kuili 7- 'alami. 

Latin jahilta.fa-qulta: 'Inna jami'a man 
yahwa Khilafa hawaka laysa bi- ‘alimi 
; ’adinu bi-dini ' l-hubbi ’anna tawajjahat 
raka’ibuhu, fa-l-hubbu dini wa ’imani 

150. Ibn Batuta, Rihla, Vol.I, pp.104-5. 

151. Ibid. 

152. Ibid., p.105. 

153. See Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.204. 

154. Kashfal-Haqq, f.l2a. 

155. Kashfal-Haqq, f.78b. 

156. Ibid. 

157. In fact Ibn Taymiyya wrote a whole treatise refuting “Unity “of Being. See 
also al-Rasa’il wa 'l-Masa'il, Vol.I, pp.61-118,171-2. 

158. Viz., Abu al-Fadl.. ibn al-Zaki’s biography in Ibn Kathir, Vol.XIII, p.357; 
Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.V, pp.327-8. 

159. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.173. The book is al-Kashkul, and it is included in the 
list of al-‘Amuli‘s books as recorded in Majalis al-Mu'min, p.245, but with¬ 
out giving any evidence, Muhammad Muhsin attributed this book to anoth¬ 
er Hayder ibn ‘Ali. See al-Dhari'a, Vol.III, p.308. 

160. Al-Anwar al-Nu'maniyya, Vol.n, p.15. 
li fi mahabbatihi Shuhudun ’ arba 'un 
wa Shuhudu kuili qadiyyatin ’ithnani: 

Khafaqanu qalbi wa 'bhtilaju jawanihi 
wa Shuhubu lawni wa " riqalu lisani 

161. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.517; Qasas al-'Ulama, p.253, both quoting Kitab al- 
Qawa'id, by Muhammad ibn al-Hasan himself. 

162. The event was connected with that of ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Tawus’s comple¬ 
tion of his learning when he was four years old. 

163. See Hadiyyat al-'Ariftn, by Isma‘il Pasha al-Baghdadi, Vol.I, p.341, (Istan¬ 
bul 1951). Isma'il Pasha states that he saw a copy of al-Amuli’s commen¬ 
tary on al-Kashani’s Ta'rifat at the end of which he found this statement “I 
have completed writing it in Rabi‘ II, 894 AH/March 1485 "faraghtu min ki- 
tabatihi bi 'l-Rabi 'al-Thani 894AD, a date which apparently is a mistake, 
for 794/1392 is in the last possible date of al-Amuli’s being alive. 

164. Viz., Yaqut, Vol.I, p.63. The text is wholly quoted in Majalis al-Mu'minin, 

p.41, with the additional note that it was, on the whole, a Shi'ite town. 
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165. See al-Mas‘udi’s, Muruj al-Dhahab, Vol. II, p.43, (Cairo 1283), Ibn al- 
Athir, Vol. Vin, p.26, al-Suyuti, Tarikh al-Khulafa' , p.367. 

166. Mahfal al-Awsiya', f.305, Tari'iq al-Haqa'iq, Vol.I, p.104, where it is stated 
that Nass al-Musas was written in 782/1380-1. 

167. Mahfal al-Awsiya', f.305a, 333b. 

168. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.264. ( al-Sayyid al- ‘allama al-muta’akhkhir sa¬ 
hib al-kashf al-haqiqi ). 

169. Agha Buzurg al-Tehrani stated that Haydar ibn ‘ Ali was the pupil of Fakhr 
al-Din. See Al-Dhari'a, Vol.m, p.308. 

170. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.265, Haydar’s statement reads: fi anna tawaqqifa 
‘Amiri 'l-Mu'minina 'an mu'aradati 'l-thalthati lam yakun 'an 'ajz. 

171. Ibid., p.246, Hadiyyat al'Arifin, Vol.I, p.341, and see Jami' al-Asrar wa 
Manaba' al-Anwar, (India Office Library, MS No. Arberry 1348) (the be¬ 
ginning]. In Majalis al-Mu'minin the copyist wrote the title as al-Imkan, 
which is obviously a miscopying. ( al-arkanu fi furu ‘i shara’ i ‘i Ahli ’ l- 

’ Iman ). 

172. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.264. 

173. Mahfal al-'Awsiya', f.333b; Hadiyyat al'Arifin, Vol.I, p.341, where he was 
described as (the resident of Baghdad) Nazil Baghdad. 

174. Jami' al-Asrar, f.4b and Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.265 (Quotation of the Qu¬ 
ran 1.28,12.76). (’inni 'a'lamu ma la ta'lamuna wa fawqa kulli dhi 
‘ilmin ‘alim). 

175. See catalogue of the Arabic Mss. in India Office Library, Vol.II, p.159. 
The precise title is Jami' al-Asrar wa manba' al-'anwar fi anna 'aqa'id 7- 
Sufiyyati muwafiqatun li madhahabi 'l-'Imamiyyati I'thna 'ashariyya. 

176. No. 14, 191, (catalogue number 1410) and for private copies see Muham¬ 
mad Muhsin’s al-Dhari'a, Vol.V, p.39. 

177. The Arabic books were Muntakhab al-Ta'wil, Risalat al-Arkan, Risalat al- 
Amana, Risalat al-Tanzih & others. 

178. Jami' al-Asrar, ff.lb-2a, f.296b. 

179. The Persian books were, Jami' al-Haqa'iq, Risalat al-Tanzih and Amthilat 
al-Tawhid, Jami' al-Asrar, f.296b. 

180. Ibid., f.296b. 

181. Hadiyyat al-'Arifin, Vol.I, p.341. 

182. Jami' al-Asrar, f.l21b. 

183. Ibid., f.3a. (jami'an bayna ’l-haqiqati wa ’l-shari'a). 

184. IbidJ3b. 

185. Ibid. 

186. Ibid., f.22b, 102b. 

187. Ibid. 

188. Ibid., ff.2a-b. 

189. Ibid. 
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190. Ibid. 

191. Jami' al-Asrar, ff.l08b-109a. Concerning al-Ghazali, Haydar quoted him a 
tradition related by ‘Ali which reads : “The messenger of God put his 
tongue in my mouth after which a thousand gateways of knowledge were 
opened in my heart and with every gateway a thousand more”. (Inna Rasu- 
la 'l ha hi adkhala lisanahu fi {and fa 'irtfataha fi qalbi alfu babin mina 7- 
‘ilmi wa ma'a kulli babin alfu bob). 

192. Ibid, (anna U-'uluma 'l-laduniyyati wa ’l-haqa’iqa ’/-'Ilahiyyati 
makhsusatun bi ‘Aliyyin - ‘atyhi 'l-Salam - duna ghayrihi mina 7- 
awliya’i mina al-azaTila ’l-abad ). 

193. Ibid., f.l7b. 

194. Ibid., ff.l8b-19a. (Inna amrana Sa'bun must as ‘abun la yahtamiluhu 
’ilia malakun muqakabun ’aw nabiyyun mursalun 'aw mu’minun 
'imtahana ' Llahu qalbahu li ’l-’iman ). 

195. Jami' al-Asrar, f.l9a. (’Inna ’l-firqata 'l-lmamiyyata ‘ala qismayn: 
qismin qa’imin bi zahiri 'ulumihim - allati hiya ‘ibaralun ‘ani 7- 
shari'ati wa 'l-’lslami wa ‘l-’lmani, wa qismin thanin qa’imin bi ba- 
tini 'ulumihim allati hiya 'ibaralun ‘ani ’l-tariqati wa ’ l-haqiqati wa 
’l-’iqan ). 

196. Ibid, (wa ’l-Shi'atu wa ’l-Sufiyyatu 'ibaratun ‘anhuma, Li anna 7- 
Shi'iyya wa 'l-Sufiyya ’ismani mutaghayirani ‘ala haqiqatin wahid- 
atin wa hiya al-shari‘atu ’ l-Muhammadiyya). 

197. Ibid. 

198. Ibid. 

199. Ibid., f.l05b. 

200. Ibid. 

201. Riyad al-'Artfin, pp.36-7. 

202. Jami’ al-Asrar, ff.l06b-107a. 

203. Ibid., f.l07a. 

204. Ibid. 

205. Ibid., f.l05a. (Huwa ’l-ana ‘ala madhhabihim mawjud). 

206. On the Sufis pole [Qutb] see the text attributed to ‘Ali in al-Luma', p.380, 
and Nahj al-Balagha, Vol.I, p.30, (Cairo 1352). 

207. Jami' al-Asrar, p.lOSa. 

208. Ibid., p. 13b- 14a. (al-ihtirazu ‘an ’ifsha’i ’l-asrari ’ l-Ilahiyya). 

209. See Jami' al-Asrar, ff.l2a, 107b, and Riyad al-'Artfin, pp.36-37, where oth¬ 
er information of the same nature is attributed to Haydar al-‘ Amuli. 

210. There is a complete treatise concerning the commentary on this dialogue 
written by ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani (India Office Library, Delhi 1952). 

211. Jami' al-Asrar, f.80a, quoting Sharh Manazil al-Sa'irin, by al-Kashani. 

212. Ibid., f.l4a. (kanafi asfali safili 'l-taqlidalladhi huwa a'zamu 'l-hijab ). 
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213. Ibid., 82a. 

214. Ibid., 14a. 

215. Ibid., 38b. 

216. Ibid., 32a. 

217. Ibid., 97a. 

218. Jami' al-Asrar, f.34a. (laysa fi 'l-wujudi ’ilia ’Uah). 

219. Ibid., 97b. 

220. Ibid., 98b, 148a. 

221. Ibid., 25a, and see Quran, 24:35. 

222. Ibid., f.92a. In fact, Haydar mentioned Pythagoras by name and so also 
Ikhwan al-Safa. (wa min takrari'l-wahidu yansha’u ’l-wahidu wa ya- 
tazayad). 

223. Ibid., 92a. 

Kathratun la tatanaha ‘adadan 
qad tawatha wahdatu ’ l-wahidi tayy 

224. Ibid., ff.50a-51a. (’Inna wujuda ’l-mawjudi 'amrun ’i‘tibariyyun la 
wujuda lahu fi ’l-Khariji, li 'anna 'l-mawjuda fi’l-Khariji haqiqatan 
laysa ilia ’l-mawjuda ’l-musamma bi ’l-Haqq). 

225. Jami' al-Asrar, 5a. (nafsun wahidatun wa haqiqatun wahida). 

226. Ibid, (ashrafu 'l-'alam wa akmaluha). 

227. Ibid, (nafsu Muhammadin wa Khalifatuhu). 

228. Ibid., 183a. 

229. Ibid. (Kuntu nabiyyan wa ’Adamu bayna ’l-ma’i wa ’l-tin). 

230. Ibid. (Kuntu waliyyan wa ’Adamu bayna ’l-ma’i wa ’l-tin). 

231. Ibid., 5a. See the text of Khutbat al-Bayan, in al-Insan al-Kamil fi ’l-lslam, 
pp.108-110 (Badawi’s translation of L Massingnon’s article on L' homme 
parfait en Islam el son originalite es chotologique, Zurich 1945). (’Ana 
’ayatu ’Ilahi'l-Jabbari wa ’anna haqiqatu ’l-asrari . .. ’Ana wajhu 
’Llahi, ’anna janbu ‘Llahi. ’Ana ’l-'awalu wa ’l-’akhiru, ’ana 7- 
Zahiru wa ’ l-batin). 

232. Jami' al-Asrar, f,173a. 

233. Ibid. 

234. Ibid., 46b. (al-nihayatu hiya '1-ruju‘u ’ila ’l-bidayat). 

235. Ibid., 206a. 

236. Ibid., 122a. 

237. Ibid., 112b—113a. 

238. Ibid., 7b. 

239. Ibid., f.l22a. (wa laysa hadha bi-jawabi shiba 4 )- 

240. Ibid., f. 211b. 

241. Ibid., 209b. ('inna Khatama ’l-’Awliya’i huwa ’l-Mahdiyyu faqat ... 
li-'annahu mazharu batini ’l-Nabiyy). 
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242. Ibid., 189b. 

243. Ibid., f.257b. 

244. Ibid, (yakunu farighan 'an majmu'i dhalika Ka-’abna'i zamanina 7- 
yanm). 

245. Ibid., f.24b. 

246. Sec Tarikh-i Adabiyyat-i Iran, by Salim Maysazi, p.44, (Tehran 1327), and 
Musannafat-i Afdal al-Din Muhammad-i Maraqi-i Kashani, edited by Muj- 
taba-i Minawi and Yahya-i Mahdawi; the introduction, pages dal and waw, 
(Tehran 1331). 

247. Jam' al-Asrar. 240b, and for al-Kashani’s text see his 'Istilahat, (Dr A 
Sprenger’s edition), p.2, (Calcutta 1845). 

248. Ibid. ( al-hamdu li ’Llahi 'lladhi najjana min mabahithi 'l-'ulumi 7- 
rasmiyya). 

249. Ibid, (yurajjihu tarafa ’l-'arifina ’l-muwahhidina 'ala jami'i "l- 
‘ulam’i wa' l-mutafalsifin). 

250. Viz., Sulayman al-Adhani, al-Bakurai al-Sulaymaniyya, p.8. 

251. Viz., Risalat Majmu' Asrar Mawlana 'Ali, p.3. 

252. Al-Bakurat al-Sulaymaniyya, p.2. 

253. Die Arabischen, Persischen Und Turkischen Henderiften der Kaiserlich 
Komglischen Hofbibliotheck zu wien, edited by G Flugel, Vol.I, p.470, 
(Wien 1850). Ibn al-Fuwati nicknamed him ’Awshidhar. See Talkhis Maj- 
ma'al-Adab, Vol.I, p. 177. 

254. Printed in Damascus in 1367/1948. 

255. Beirut 1953, (Arba'u Rasa’ila ’Isma'iliyya). 

256. * Araba' Rasa'il Isma 'iliyya, p.26. 

257. Ta'iyyat ‘Amir al-Basri, al-Maghribi’s edition, p.77. 

258. Al-Rasa'il wa 'l-Masa il, Vol.I, p.60. Ibn Taymiya called ‘Amir “al-Basiri”, 
which clearly appears to be a clear mistake for, or an alteration of al-Basri. 

259. Ta'iyyat ‘Amir, the editor’s preface, p.7, quoting ibn al-Fuwati’s Talkhis 
Mu'jam al-Alqab, Vol.IV, p.14, and Majma' al-Adab , (a MS. at the Zahi- 
riyya Library), p.8. The only alternative, of course is that Ibn Taymiyya 
was altered to include this information. 

260. See the last chapter of the poem. 

261. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, line 485. 

262. Ibid., the preface, p.7, ( Lahu rasa 'ilun ft 'l-Hikmati wa Ghayriha). 

263. Al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.II, p.234. 

264. See the last chapter of the poem. 

265. Ta’iyyat'Amir, p. 18. 

266. Instead of “// + th ” there is (Wa lakinnaha Basriyyatun ) “But is of Basra", 
f.l21a. 

267. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, couplet 137. 

268. BM Ms. f.l08a. 
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Lidhalika ma qala ’l-Nabiyyu ana madinatu 
l- ‘ilmi fa 'fham dha bi-husni kiyasati. 

269. In fact the number of couplets contained in any copy is due to alteration, 
the actual importance lies in the idea itself; 

Wa'anna ‘Aliyyan babuha fa- “rifannahu 
wa hadha katamun mufsihun bi-l-Khilafati. 

270. Ta’iyyat ' Amir, p.13, B M Ms. f.l02a. 

271. Ibid. 

272. Arba ' Rasa'il Isma'Uiyya, p.25. 

273. Ibid. 

274. They read: “Its [i.e. the World’s] multitude [many] is hidden [behind] a 
unity [oneness] the same as I am one [person] but my multitude is behind 
my oneness”, (fa-kathratuhu makhfiyyatun tahta wahdtin/ Kama 'ana far- 
dun kathrati tahta wahdati). 

" He [i.e. God] effaced the probabilities of illusion with a necessary [exis¬ 
tence of His] that included such a multiplicity that its unity is essential”. 
(maha mumkinati ’l-wahmi minhu bi wajibin / hawa kathratan tawhiduha 
bi-’l-darurati). 

The third reads: “Then I was manifest in two states: that of identification 
and the state of my annihilation in you through the oneness [of the world]” 
( Fa-’akhruju fi halayni: hali ta'ayyuni wa hali fana'i fika li-’l-ahadiyyati. 

275. Arba' Rasa'il Isma'Uiyya, p.l 11 [the last 4 couplets replaced 'Amir’s ISO- 
52 couplets. Also see p.l 11, line 8, p.l 17, lines 10-19. In addition ‘Amu- 
had put the secrets of Quran in 53 couplets (chapter 7) while in Tamir’s 
edition they increased to 84 couplets (pp. 119-23). 

276. Ibid. 

211. See Arba' Rasa'il , p.l 14, Lines 150-52 of the original work, expressing 
“Unity of Being”, were replaced by six couplets expressing the Isma'ili 
philosophical creed. 

278. Ibid. 

279. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, couplets 187,432,435; (wa-li sara ’irthan Dhu ’l-Fiqari 
bi-haddihi). 

280. Ibid. ( li-anniya min q aw min humu Zubdatu ’l-wara). 

281. Ibid. ( wa nahnu li-ahli ’l-sharqi wa ’l-gharbi qiblatun ). 

282. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, couplet 465. Iraq is mentioned in British Museum Ms. 
f.ll9b. The name al-Ghuwayr is given to three different places: “on the 
banks of the Euphrates, in al-Jazira... a watering hole for Banu Kalb situ¬ 
ated in the plains of al-Samawa between Iraq and Syria.” Abu ‘Ubayd al- 
Sakuni said: “ It is a watering hole between ‘Aqaba and al-Qa‘ on the way 
to Makkah.” See Yaqut al-Hamwi, Kitab al-Mushtarik wad'an wa 7- 
Maftariq Saq'an, pp.326-7. 

283. Yaqut, Vol.V, p.316. 
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284. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, couplet 445,465-68. 

285. Ibid., (the editor’s intnxluction) pp.10-11. 

286. See Matla’ al-Sa'dayn, f.l5b; al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.I, p.158. 

287. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, pp.20-21. 

288. Ibid., p2l. 

289. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, p.36, the same part of the title is staled in BM Ms. 

290. Ibid., p.73, and the BM Ms. 

291. Ibid., p.44. 

292. Ibid., couplet 341,343. ( Zahart lana fi suratin ‘isawiyyatinJwa min ba 
‘dihi fi suratin Ahmadiyyad ). 

293. Ta’iyyat 'Amir, couplets 1-5, BM Ms., f.l21a. In fact, the printed edition 
lacks the second couplet 

ajalla liya ’ l-mahbubu min kuUi wijhati 
fa-khatabani fi kulli ma ’nan wa surati. 
wa khatabani minni bi-kashfi sara’irin 
ta’alat ‘ani ’l-aghyari lutfan wa jallati. 
fa-qala: ’a-tadri man 'ana? qultu: ya 
munadi, ana, wa kunta onto haqiqati. 
tfa-qala: ‘Ka-dhaka 'l-'amru, lakinnama 'idha 
ta’ayyanat ’l-ashya’u Kunta haqiqati. 
fa-awsaltu dhati bi-'ttihadi bi-dhatihi 
bi-ghayri hululin bal bi-takhsisi nisbati. 

294. Dhat al-Anwar, BM Ms., f.lOOa. (wa hadha kalamun mufsihun bi 7- 
Khilafati). 

295. The poem of the Way translated by Prof. A J Arberry, line 1975-79, p.64. 
(London 1952). 

296. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, couplet 158 ,(‘Ana 'l-kawtharu 'l-’adhbu 'lladhi 'iladhi 
Ma’u ’ilmihi yabullu ghalila 'l-jahli min bashariyyati ). 

297. The Old Testament, Joshua, 10:12-13. 

298. Ibid., couplet 188. 

299. Ta'yyat 'Amir, couplet 204. 

La’in rafada ' l-jumuhuru far da huquqiha 
fa rafdi li-dhaka ' l-rafdi fardi wa sunnati 

300. Ibid., p.263. (wa lim kanati 'l-Asbatu ma’ Wuldu FatiminJwa 'ashabi 
‘Isa Khamsatan ba ‘da sab'ati ). 

301. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, couplet 263. (al-adab wa 'l-’akhtaq wa ’l-tahrid ’ala 


tahsil al-kamalat al-’ insaniyya). 

302. Ibid., couplets 272-3 that says wa la taku jidan li-'l-mudami mudawiman / 
fa-yusra'u minka 'l-’aqlu 'yyata Sar'ati. wa Khudh bi-'i’tidalin ’min lata'ifi 


dhawqiha / wa 'in kunta dha dhawqin bi-dhadka fa-'amquti. 
303. Sulayman al-Adhani, al-Bakurat al-Sulaymaniyya, pp.3-7. 
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304. This point will be discussed fully later. 

305. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, couplet 278. ( waqtufatrati), 

306. Ibid., couplet 451. 

sa-ya ‘rifu man lam ya ‘rifi ' l-yawma man ’ ana 
maqami ghadan, ’in kana min ’ahli shi'ati. 

307. Ta'iyyat 'Amir, couplet 219. 

fa yakhfa Zuhuri ft butuni ka-ma tar a 
butuni zuhuri ‘inda tabdili Khirqati. 

308. Ibid., see couplet 309. 

309. Ibid., couplet 3123. 

310. Ibn Kathir, Vol.XII, p.256. 

311. Ibid., p.278. 

312. Ibid., p.279. 

313. Ibn KhaUikan, VoI.II, p.210, (Cairo 1310). 

314. Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Bui dan, Vol.III, p.342. ( asluhum al-’ imamiyyatu al- 
ladhina yasibbuna ’l-Salaf). 

315. Ibn Kathir. Vol.XIII, p.180; Ibn Khaldun. Vol.V, p.271. 

316. Ibn Kathir, Vol.XIII. p.231. 

317. Ibid., p.221. 

318. He was Abu 1-Fadl Yahya ibn Muhammad al-Qurshi al-Amawi, known as 
Ibn al-Zahi. See Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.V, pp.327-8; Ibn Kathir, 
Vol.Xin, p.357. 

319. Ibid. 

320. See al-Tawil, M A Ghalib, Tarikh al-'Alawiyyin, p.300; Ladhiqiyya 1924; 
see also pp.298-301. It is most interesting that al-Tawil considered Ma'ruf 
al-Kardhi and al-Junayd as true ‘Alawids [i.e. Shi'ites] (pp.171-2,195). Al- 
Tawil also considered ’Ibrahim ibn Adham as the same, but he claimed that 
‘Ibrahim died in 415/1024 (see pp.226-8). 

321. Fawat al-Wqfayat, Vol.I, p.363; Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.V, p.412. 

322. Yaqut, Vol.III, p.341, Ibn Kathir, Vol.XIII, p.221. 

323. Yaqut, Vol.VI, p.75, Abu 1-Fida, Vol.IV, p.121. 

324. Yaqut, Vol.VI, p.75. 

325. Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.l 13. Ibn Taymiyya described al-Sakakini, 
saying that he was able to influence people so much with his rhetoric that a 
Shi’ite might become a Sunnite and a Sunnite might become a Shi'ite. See 
Ibn Hajar, Al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.III, p.362, al-Shawkani, Al-Badr al- 
Tabi', Vol.n,p.l51. 

326. Viz., al-Bustani’s Encyclopaedia, Vol.VI, p.386, Vol.X, p.65. 

327. Rawdat al-Jannat, Vol.III, pp.57-8; and see Amal al-Amil, pp.3,4. There 
was another famous village, Karak Nuh, which Yaqut mentioned (Vol.VII, 
p.240), one of whose members was to play a great part in the Safawid 
period as will be discussed later. 
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328. Ibid. 

329. Many people were executed. For the victims of heresy, apostasy, and as¬ 
suming unity with God, see Ibn Kathir, Vol.XIV, p.18 (year 70/1301-2), 
p.66 (712/1312-3), p.96 (720/1320). p.l 14 (724/1324), p.122 (726/1326), 
pl44(729/l329-30); see also the trial of al-Baijarbaqqi (d.742/1324), p.l 15, 
who was described as of the Qalandaris, the innovators of shaving the 
beards, and he “used to foretell what was going to take place by way of rev¬ 
elation and illumination” (wa kana yatahaddathu 'amma yakunu bi-tariqi 
'l-kashf. ) See Ibn Khaldun, Al-Muqaddama, p.342. See also Shadharat al- 
Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.3 (701/1301-2), p.35 (715/1315-6), pp.74-5, (720/ 
1320). 

330. Al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.II, p. 171 and the margin. 

331. Ibid. 

332. Shadharat al-Dhabab, Vol.VI, p.14, al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.II, p.154-5. 
Ibn Sasra praised him so much that water was sought for the people of Da¬ 
mascus,(Yrra^a bihi ), by his intermission; al-Durar al-Mudiyya ft Akhbar 
al-Dawla al-Zahiriyya, Bodleian MS. No. Laud 112, f.220b. 

333. Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.40. Ibn Abi 1-Had id related that a Bakri 
and a Shi'ite were arguing and then decided to ask one of the people of the 
book, who had no prejudice against either of them, to arbitrate between 
them, so he recited the poem which is by an anonymous author. The only 
difference is in the first hemistich, namely, 'Aqidatihi instead of Khilafatihi. 
See Nahj al-Balagha, Vol.V, p.9. 

kam bayna man ShaJcka fi khitafalihi 
wa bayna man qila : innahu ’Llahu? 

334. Ibn Kathir, Vol.XIV, p.49. 

335. See the biography of Muhammad al-Taybi (d.743/1342-3), who was a great 
opponent of the philosophers [Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.l37]. 

336. See the biography of Siraj al-Din al-Hindi [‘Umar ibn Ishaq 704-773/ 
1304-72], who was of the Mumluk’s deputy in Egypt. He beat Ibn Hajla 
(d.776/13745) for refuting the poems of al-Farid in verse, see Shadharat al- 
Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.228. 

337. Ibid. 

338. See biography of Ibn al-Labban al-Shafi’i (d.737/1336-7); Ibn Kathir, Vol. 
XIV, p.177 and of Muhammad al-Tawzari (d.800/1397-8) Shadharat al- 
Dhahab, Vol. VI, p.366-7. As for the partisans of Ibn ‘Arabi, see biogra¬ 
phy of Ibn al-Sahib (d.786/1384), Shadharat al-Dhabab, Vol.VI, p.301, and 
for an earlier date, see al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.m, p.26. 

339. Notice ‘Uthman al-Dakkaki’s execution in 741/1340-1; Ibn Kathir, 
Vol.XIV, pp.189-190, the burning of ‘Abd Allah al-Hamwi and the trial of 
Ibn al-Labban al-Shafi‘i in 737/1336-7, Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, 
p.l 14; and see the events of 756/1355 in Ibn Kathir, Vol.XIV, p.253. 
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340. Hasan Ibn Muhammad al-Sakakini and Ibrahim ibn Yusuf al-Maqqassati 
were executed in 744/1343-4; Ibn Kathir, Vol.XIV, p.211; al-Durar al- 
Kamina, VoLII, p.34, Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, pp.140, 327-«. ‘Ali 
ibn al-Fadl in 755/1354; Ibn Kathir, VoLXIV, p.250, al-Durar al-Kamina; 
Vol.III, p.92, where he was wrongly called al-Halabi, and Muhammad ibn 
Ibrahim al-Shirazi in 766/1364-5; Ibn Kathir, VoLXIV, p.310. 

341. Ibn Kathir, VoLXIV, pp.250, 310. The two were ‘Ali ibn Abi 1-Fadhl al- 
Halabi and Mahmoud ibn Ibrahim al-Shirazi. Ibn Hajar said that al-Shirazi 
had remained at the school of Ibn ‘Umar but was executed in Damascus for 
being a Shi’ite in 766/1365. See al-Durar al-Kamina, VoLm, p.329. 

342. Al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.II, p.288; Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.242, 
303. 

343. Ibn Khaldun, Vol.V, p.477, al-Sakhwai, al-Daw al-Lami', Vol.III, pp.10-11. 

344. According to Rieu [BM supplementary catalogue of Persian MSS. p.214a], 
the First Martyr was executed in 782/1380-1 not in 786/1385 since Bidam- 
ur, who was supposed to have ordered his execution, was out of office in 
786. In fact, Bidamur was in office to 877, when he was dismissed again 
for participating in riots made by the intellegentsia of Damascus; see Ibn 
Khaldun, Vol.V, pp.478; Muhammad ibn Fahd al-Makki (d.871/1466-7); 
Lahz al-Alhaz, p.168, Damascus AH 1347; Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, 
p.294, where First Martyr’s execution was dated 786/1385. 

345. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.617. 

346. Amal al-Amil, p.4, Tehran 1302. 

347. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.618. 

348. Qasas al-'Ulama, p.241. 

349. Ibid. 

350. Ibid. , p.241; Rawdat al-Jannat, p.617; Amal al-Amil, p.30. 

351. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.617. 

352. Bihar al-Anwar, VoLXXV, p.38, (afqahu jami ‘i fuqaha’i ’l-ctfaq). 

353. Rawdat al-Jannat, ( Marji'an li-’l-madhahib al-Khamsa)\ i.e. the four Sunni 
and the Shi‘ite. The Sunni references did not mention this event, but a sim¬ 
ilar action was taken afterwards. Al-Ghazzi, in the biography of Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sayf al-Dimashqi, mentioned that he was killed at Damascus in 
942/1535-6 together with his colleague Hasan al-Ba‘li al-Baqsamati for 
being Rafidis. Muhammad was deputy to two chief Qadis (Qadi ’l-qudat), 
see al-Kawakib al-Sa'ira, Vol.II, p.35. 

354. Ibid. 

355. Ibn Fahd al-Makki in Lahz al-Alhaz stated that he First Martyr was a resi¬ 
dent of Huwayra, which might be a misprint for Huwayza, the centre of 
Bata'ih (south of Iraq), which was well known as a centre of magic. (To be 
dealt with later). 

356. Ibid. 
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357. Rawdat al-Jannat , p.621, Tara'iq al-Haqa'iq , VoLI, p.l 18. 

358. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.621. 

359. Ibid. 

360. Tara’iq al-Haqa'iq, VoLI, p.l 18; 

al-Faqru sir run wa 'anka 'l-nafsu tahjibuhu 
fa-'rfa' hijkabaka tajlu zulmata ’l-talafi. 
wa fariqi ’ l-jinsa wa 'qri ’ l-nafsa fi nafasin 
wa ghib ‘ani ’ l-hissi wa 'jlib dam'ata'l-’asafi ) 

361. Ibid. ( al-mushtaghiluna bi-1-'ibadati al-mu'riduna 'ani ’l-dunya). 

362. Tara'iq al-Haqa'iq, VoLI, p. 118. 

363. Amal al-Amil, p.30; Rawdat, p.621, (La yushtaratu sukna 'l-ribati wa la 
libsu ’l-khirqati min Shaykhin mu'ayyanin wa la zayyun makhsus). 

364. Rawdat al-Jannat, 617. 

(al-awliya’u tamalta'u bikafi ' l-duja 
bi-tahajjudin wa takhashshu 'in wa hani ni. 
fa-taradtani 'an qar'i babika dunahum 

' a- tura li-'izmi jara'imin sabaquni. 

’ a-wajadtahum lam yadhnibu Fa-rahimtahum 
’am 'adhnabu fa-ghafarta 'anhum dum). 

365. Sharh al-Lum'a al-Dimashqiyya, f.37b. 

366. Ibid. 

367. This is understood from Bihar al-Anwar, Vol.VVI, p.38, Lu'lu'at al- 
Bahrayn, p.95; Qasas al-'Ulama, p.243, Rawdat al-Jannat, p.620. 

368. Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.294. 

369. Bihar al-Anwar, Vol.XXV, p.38, Rawdat al-Jannat, p.620. 

370. Amal al-Amil, p.30. The sources which dealt with Ibn Makki revealed that 
ibn al-Shihna, the Qadi, was the person behind the death sentence, but did 
not refer to him personally. It seems, however, that the person who was 
meant is Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhamoud ibn Mahmoud al- 
Halabi al-Hanafi (749-815/1349-1412). See Al-Shawkani, Al-Badr al- 
Tali', Vol.II, p.264. 

371. Amal al-Amil, p.30. 

372. Lahz al-Alhaz, p.168. It is important to mention the different meanings 
applied to the Sunni term of Rafidi, Shi'ite and extremist By Rafidi the 
Sunnis meant a person who preferred ‘ Ali to the previous Khalifas, while a 
Shi'ite meant a lover of ‘Ali and a hater of the ’Umyyads at the same time. 
See al-Durar al-Kamina, Vol.IV, p.264, where Ibn Ha jar described Jamal 
al-Din al-Ansari as a Shi'ite without “refusal” (rafd). Ibn Imad described 
Najm al-Din al-Sarsari as Rafidi fix the previous description for which he 
was sentenced to be beaten (‘ uzzira, Shadharat al-Dhahab), Vol.VI, p.303, 
al-Dhahabi (d.405/1014-5). Moreover, al-Dhahabi described Yaqut as be- 
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373. 


ing a Nasibi (i.e. hater of 4 Ali) because he did not differentiate between a 
Shi'ite and a Rafidi.. As for the extremists, both the Sunnis and the Shi‘ites 
agreed on its meaning, (li kathrad ’l-muta 'assibin ‘alayhi). 

Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.294; Ibn Hajar, 'Inba al-Ghumr, Vol.I, 
p.200. 


374. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.621. (’ inhilalu '/- ‘aqidati wa ’i'tiqaduhu madhha- 
ba ' l-Nusayriyyati wa ' istihlala 'l-khamri' ’l-sirf ). 

375. Ibid., p.622. 


wa ‘in saqaka mudiru ’l-rahi min yadihi 
ka’sa ’l-tajalli.fa-Khudh bi-l-tasi wa ’ghlarifi. 
wa ' shrab wa asqi wa la tabkhal ‘ala zami’in 
fa-in raji ‘ta bi-la riyyin fa-wa ’ asafi. 

Al-Khansari tried to prove that this poem was not written by the First 
Martyr on the grounds that some of its couplets were similar to another 
Sunni poet. But the important question that the First Martyr had addressed 
to Bidamur stays. There is no reason why the First Martyr should not have 
done so, but al-Khansari was afraid that, as the First Martyr declared him¬ 
self a Shafi‘i Sunni, he might really be considered one of them. 

376. Shark al-Lum' at al-Dimashqiyya, f.3b Qasas al-'Ulama, p.242. 

377. Ibn ‘Arabshah, 'Aja'ib al-Maqdur, pp.23-24. ( mawddatun wa mukataba- 
tun ‘ala ’1-bu‘di ila ’l-Iraqi thumma ila ' l-Sham ). 

378. It seems that no independent copy of this text exists. The available one is 
in the commentary of Zayn al-Din al-’Amili [executed in 966/1558-9] a 
copy of which is in the University Library, Cambridge, MS. or.437. ( Fa- 
lam yabqa ft Khurasana ’amiru madinatin wa la na’ibu qal’atin ma- 
kinatin ... 'ilia qasada Taymura wa aqbala ‘alayhi). 

379. Shark al-Lum‘ at al-Dimashqiyya, f.3b where Zayn al-Din says that the 
Fust Martyr wrote al-Lum'a in 872 AH. Zayn al-Din also states that Prince 
*Ali of Khurasan died nine years after the First Martyr. 

380. This is understood from Shark al-Lum'a, f.3b, and Lu'Lu’at al-Bahrayn, 
p.95, Qasas al-'Ulama, p.242. 

381. Lahaz al-Alhaz, p.168; Shadharat al-Dhahab, Vol.VI, p.294; 'Inba' al- 
Ghumr, Vol.I, p.299. 

382. In point of fact Timur was so aware of Barquq that he paid the man who 
told him the good tidings of Barquq's death ten thousand Dinars; see al- 
Sakhwai, VoUII, p.46. 
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The Timurid Period 

Part I 


Historical background 

During the widespread disorder which followed the death of Sa’id, the 
Mongols continued to govern the individual parts of the empire. As a 
matter of fact, all that was needed was for a powerful man to reunite the 
people and the empire under a potent authority. Timur believed that he 
was that man. He founded his campaign on the spirit of his time, and also 
followed the successful method of Ghengis Khan. 1 The Mongols con¬ 
nected their decline with neglecting the laws of Ghengis Khan. 2 

Timur started from the bottom, and after a long struggle he held a 
good position in the small state of Kashsh. He then managed to plot suc¬ 
cessfully against Sultan Husayn, who was Timur’s own partner in seizing 
Samarqand. 3 Within two years, Timur occupied such a position that he 
was able to marry the daughter of the Mongol king, for which he was 
nicknamed Gurgan, meaning the “son-in-law”. 4 He then marched against 
the numerous weak states of Persia, which he conquered either by force, 
fear or surrender, until in 795/1392 he occupied Iraq and parts of Syria 
and Turkey - but he was eventually obliged to return to fight Taqutmush, 
King of the Mongols, whom he defeated. In two years time, all the na¬ 
tions of the Mongol and Turks were under Timur’s leadership. 5 

In 803/1400-1, Timur returned to Syria, where he conquered Aleppo 
and Damascus. He then marched to Turkey, where his defeated oppo¬ 
nents took refuge in the powerful state of the Ottomans. Timur defeated 
the Turks, capturing their Sultan Bayazid and his son Musa, 6 but he pre¬ 
served their state in order that it might be his frontline aghainst the 
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western world. 7 Following this, Timur returned to India and assumed his 
conquests eastwards. He died in 807/1404-5.* 

Timur tried to exploit every possible opportunity. As Sufism was very 
popular, a series of personal relationships took place between him and the 
Sufis of his time. It was said that, as a boy, he had contacts with Najm al- 
Din al-Fakhuri at Kashsh, 9 and with Abu Baler al-Khafi in Khurasan. 10 
When he became a great Sultan, Timur favoured Sayyid Muhammad Ba¬ 
raka (d.804/1401-2), who was said to have had a great influence on 
him. 11 Certainly, Timur was reputed to have said: ‘‘Whatever I achieved 
came to existence by the prayers of Shaykh Shams al-Din al-Fakhuri and 
the aspirations of Shaykh Zayn al-Din al-Khafi and Sayyid Muhammad 
Baraka”. 12 Moreover, he used to visit and honour the Sufis wherever he 
went 13 When Timur conquered Iraq, he made a pilgrimage to the grave of 
Ahmad al-Rifa‘i at Wasit, 14 also, he wore the Sufi frock. In addition, the 
Sufis were continuously praying for him and for his sympathy towards 
them. 15 

With all these close relationships, it was not at all strange that the 
Sufis considered Timur a member of their body, so far as to regard his 
deeds as Sufi miracles. In this way, it was said that he became “the mani¬ 
festation of illumination of the truth’s beauty and majesty’ 16 ; and that all 
his deeds were conducted “by divine inspiration, heavenly voices and 
messages from unseen messenger angels”. 17 

As for the Shi‘ites, Timur appealed to their ambition to regain their 
lost position of the days of Ghazan and Khudabanda. He therefore con¬ 
sulted an ‘Alawi Sufi (i.e. Muhammad-i Sar’abdal) on overcoming the 
difficulties he faced in conquering Khurasan. 1 * Muhammad advised 
Timur to correspond with a certain Twelver ‘Alawi prince (‘Ali ibn al- 
Mu'ayyad) who ruled part of Khurasan and “coined his currency in the 
names of the Twelve Imams”. 19 This plan proved completely successful, 
as ‘Ali ibn al-Mu*ayyad convinced all the princes of the various territories 
of Khurasan to come to terms with Timur’s protection. His reward was 
that Timur became an enthusiastic sympathizer of the * Alawis to the ex¬ 
tent that the conquest of Damascus was undertaken, as Timur put it, to 
avenge al-Husayn’s blood upon the descendants of Yazid. 20 

In 804/1401-2, after Timur’s second conquest of Iraq and while he 
was preparing his march to Turkey, a delegation of Iraqi Shi‘ites, consist¬ 
ing of the ‘Alawis of Karbala’ and Najaf, headed by Muhammad ibn Mif- 
tah, arrived at Timur’s headquarters, where they gave him good tidings of 
his future victory, according to a prophecy made by ‘Ali through a dream. 
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The delegation also presented him with a white banner, an award ordered 
by ‘Ali; 21 And, in addition, Timur was described as a Shi'ite. 22 He was 
said to have visited the Shi'ite shrines at Kazimiyya (where the seventh 
and ninth Imams are buried) and Najaf, 23 and before that, to have visited 
the grave of 4 Ali al-Rida at Tus. 24 

In fact, Timur was a Shi'ite in the Sunni sense of this term; i.e., to 
love ‘Ali without slandering the Khalifas, and to hate and curse the 
‘Umayyad. The proof of this lay in Timur's violent debate with the Fa- 
qihs of Aleppo, who described him as such when he asked them their 
opinion about the quarrel between 4 Ali and Mu'awiyya. 25 According to 
this definition, the Sunnis did not call Timur a Rafidi an extremist Nu- 
sayri or Batini. What must be mentioned here is, that in Timur’s Mahfu- 
zat (i.e. State records), he mentioned the Rafidis of Isfahan as 
revolutionaries who were against him, and his treatment of them was that 
44 he sent them to the abode of ruin.” 27 However, Timur took this mild atti¬ 
tude of Shi'ism in order to win the sympathy of the Sufis, who were of 
that belief 2 * (it should be said that standard Shi'ism was not widespread 
in Persia at that time). To establish a new zeal among the people, besides 
adopting a mild form of Shi'ism, Timur chose the Hanafid doctrine which 
the majority of Persians and Turks held, 29 in order to oppose the generally 
Shafi’id trends of the Mamluk’s territories of Egypt and Syria. 30 That was 
why, in his conquest of Damascus, Timur chose a Hanafid Qadi for the 
prayers and the sermon (speech) at Friday’s Prayers. 31 The question of 
the Hanafid trends of Timur is repeatedly mentioned in history books, and 
especially in his own Mahfuzat. 32 

Timur had many reasons for admiring 4 Ali and taking his part. Firstly, 
'Ali was the ideal of asceticism and courage; that is why Timur was so 
pleased with the white banner the Iraqi 'Alawis had presented to him. 
Secondly, Timur resembled 'Ali in that he was the son-in-law 33 of the 
Mongol Kings, just as 'Ali had been the son-in-law of the Prophet. This 
sympathy was so popular that some Turkish genealogists invented an 
' Alawi pedigree for Timur through his mother. 34 

Timur’s sympathy was extended to ‘Ali’s descendants. He honoured 
them, helped them with money, arranged life pension for them 35 and 
made them the upper class of his society. 36 Timur was said to have 
rushed to rescue seventy ‘Alawi captives from the Uzbaks, whilst at the 
same time neglecting a call for help which came to him from a thousand 
virgins. 37 Moreover, when a revolution occurred in Isafahan in 794/1392, 
Timur killed all the rebels except those who were ‘Alawis. 38 This policy. 
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as Timur put it, was based on the advice of his spiritual guide, Abu Bakr 
al-Khafi, which reads: “Any town that lacks the Sayyids and the learned 
men ... [God's] blessing and protection cannot be theirs.” 39 But his real 
purpose was to appeal to the people with an unarguable doctrine very 
similar to that of the Zaydis, who always won the people’s sympathy. 

Timur intended to appoint himself deputy of “the rightly guided Ca¬ 
liphs”, “Defender of Islam”, and “Guard of the Tradition.” 40 As the 
Mamluks were holding the post of deputy of the ‘Abbasids and Bayazid, 
the Ottoman Sultan was even appointed a Sultan of Turkey in the name of 
the'Abbasid Khalifa, 41 Timur tried to possess the right form of the Islamic 
state which people had always longed and fought for. All this explains 
why, in 771/1369-70, Timur was seated on the throne by four ‘Alawis. 42 
Evidence of Timur’s complete contrast to the Mamluks can be seen in his 
banning of the study of philosophy and logic, 43 both of which were popu¬ 
lar subjects in Egypt and Syria. 

This period of tolerance toward the ‘Alawis was supposed to make 
them so completely satisfied that they would give up the idea of rising 
against the government, something which they were liable to do at any 
time. However, when Sufism and mild Shi'ism are united and popular 
under a foreign administration, new sects and spiritual leaderships will be 
a natural development. The extremists and liberal-minded people had to 
modify their trends to guarantee their success. All parties were looking 
for ‘Alawi leaders, and the ‘Alawis were looking for followers. But in re¬ 
ality, Timur did not deserve the leadership, being neither a Persian nor an 
‘Alawi. Such was the idea of the people who busied themselves in form¬ 
ing new sects or Sufi orders, aimed at establishing new states, and getting 
rid of the Timurid regime. 

So many events of this nature were recorded - for example, in 789/ 
1387, while Timur was marching to conquer Baghdad, there was a rising 
at Isfahan, the architects (and later victims) of which were “the Rawafid 
and the Kharijis of Isfahan”, 44 a description suggesting that it was an ex¬ 
tremist movement. In 794/1392, there was another revolution in Isfahan, 
of which it was said that two ‘Alawis deviated from the Sunni doctrine 
and that in their country there were no mosques. 45 This movement ended 
in the execution of all the non-* Alawi followers, but the leaders were par¬ 
doned. 40 It was said, too, that during Timur’s visit to al-Huwayza in 783/ 
1381-2 he met a magician who was accused of extreme Shi'ism. As 
Timur investigated his doctrine, the man, practising Shi'ite precaution, 
confirmed that he held the same belief as Timur himself about “the pure 
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doctrine of the owning of I mama.* 1 But, after a short while, this man, to¬ 
gether with Prince Wali, Governor of Nazandaran, revolted against 
Timur, a movement that indicated the earliest activity of the Musha‘sha's 
, the investigation of which will be discussed later. It is essential, too, to 
mention the Hurofis, who declared their revolutionary doctrine in the 
time of Timur, however, historians neglected to mention that it was of 
this nature. 

Whatever may be said of Timur, his greatness is unquestionable. He 
was a mighty, international conqueror and a political genius. In fact, 
Timur was so great that very little opportunity was left to his descendants 
to show greatness, and he had such a personality that the talents of his 
followers had died within them, long before his own death. An interest¬ 
ing point regarding Timur’s character can be seen in the names of his 
thirty-six sons who, with the exception of Shahmkh and Misranshah, all 
died during Timur’s lifetime. 4 * Some were named Muhammad, Abu 
Bakr/Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, Sa‘id-i Waqqas, then Musa, ‘Isa, Sanjar 
Waysar, and Iskandar, 49 all names that indicated the ideals of courage, 
wisdom, and religion, the elements of Timur’s own character. Finally, 
Timur tried hard not to show national pride, nor did he allow his subjects 
to do so. This perhaps explains Timur’s mockery of Firdawsi, and why he 
demolished his grave. 50 When Timur marched to Syria, he seemed as if 
he was fighting the Arabian race, not the Mamluk army. It would appear 
that his respect for the ‘ Alawis was directed to Islam and those who esta¬ 
blished it, and was of the same kind as his feeling for Genghis, the Mon¬ 
gol prophet. There is a great deal which can be said against Timur, and 
other points about which one can argue, but his service to Persia and the 
Persians, in many fields, is beyond argument 51 

Timur died in 804/1404-5, leaving behind a great empire from the 
kingdom of Delhi to the Syrian borders of Iraq. He was succeeded by his 
grandson Khalil, son of Miranshah. Khalil, who reigned for only two 
years, died by poisoning in 809/1405-7, at Rayy. Following his death, 
Shahrukh came to power. He was a tolerant and religious man, 52 who 
tried hard to bring an end to the age-old disagreement between the Mon¬ 
gols and the Mamluks of Egypt, but it was too difficult for the latter to 
come to terms with their old opponents. The situation became even 
worse when Shahmkh tried to send a Kiswa [i.e., a silk covering] to the 
Ka‘ba, a gesture which was regarded as a dangerous step forward. 53 

During the reign of Shahmkh many events took place and many char¬ 
acters made their appearance, all of which will be dealt with in their prop- 
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er place. Shahnikh died in 851/1447-8, whereupon a bitter struggle for 
power broke out amongst the Timurid princes, a situation which led to a 
state of confusion very similar to that of the pre-Timurid era. The new 
situation needed another strong man to unity the East. However, the em¬ 
pire was divided; political, social economic and rational conditions of the 
East rapidly deteriorated. Many people tried to make use of the condi¬ 
tions prevailing, but only one man succeeded - Ismail al-Safawi. As for 
the Timurids, they continued to hold their Indian territories for many 
years to come. 54 

Fadl Allah and the Hurufi doctrine 
Historical background 

Undoubtedly, the Humfi movement is one of the most important items to 
be discussed here. The movement began in Timur’s time, and spread rap¬ 
idly throughout the Islamic world in such a way that the Timurid govern¬ 
ment found it necessary to bring it down. Its leader was executed and his 
followers frightened away, some of them receiving the death penalty in 
Aleppo and Turkey. 

The movement’s leader was Jalal al-Din Fadl Allah ibn Abi Muham¬ 
mad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Astarabadi al-Husayni al-Tabrizi - known as 
Fadl Allah the Hurufi. 55 As a poet, his Makhlis was Na’imi. 56 Fadl Allah 
was bom at Shirwan 57 or Astarabad in 740/1339-40. 5 * His family was 
rooted in Sufism, as his father and grandfather were understood to have 
been Sufis. 59 He lived for a long time at Shirwan, a seaport on the Caspi¬ 
an Sea, 60 and was said to have stayed at Najaf also, for an unbelievable 
length of time. 61 

But Fadl Allah’s spiritual city was Astarabad, which he identified with 
the Quranic “Secure Land” ( al-Balad al-’Amin), 62 and he wrote his prose 
books in the dialect of that area. Fadl Allah grew up as a member of the 
Sufi body of the Unionists (Al-’lttihadiyya), 6 ** term applied to the holders 
of “Unity of Being”, 64 but his Shaykh was never mentioned. The reason 
for this might be either that Fadl Allah was no Sufi, or that he had spent 
his early years at Najaf, 65 which was at that time the centre of Shi’ite Su¬ 
fism. 66 The common omission of not mentioning Fadl Allah’s father 
gives the impression that he died while Fadl Allah was a child, and that he 
depended only on himself in achieving his fantastic standard of education 
and thought 

Through his genius and ambition, Fadl Allah tried to make himself a 
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leader attractive to Persians in order to help them gain their independence 
from the Mongols. For this purpose, he chose die Persian popular way of 
spiritual leadership, beginning when Fadl Allah was twenty-five years of 
age. He was also known as an able interpreter of dreams. 67 Indeed, it 
was said that he was so good in this respect that he was called the “Pos¬ 
sessor of Interpretation” (Sahib Ta’wil), and was connected with the 
prophet Joseph (Yusuf). 6 * Fadl Allah’s spiritual abilities increased until, 
one day, he saw the Prophet at the foot of an orange tree, with the prophet 
greeting him, and disputing with him about astrology. 69 Socially, Fadl 
Allah was known as “Sayyid Fadl Allah the eater of the lawful” (Sayyid 
Fazli Halalkhur). The reason for this was that “he used to make Persian 
caps and by selling them, earned his living," 70 and that "he never tasted 
other people’s food or accepted anything of theirs.” 71 

In this way, Fadl Allah was able to surround himself with enthusiastic 
admirers and obedient disciples, which resulted in the idea of Mahdiyya 
and Sufi poleship occurring to him. In 786/1384, he declared his Mah¬ 
diyya secretly, and his close followers swore fealty to him, promising that 
they would rise with him when the proper time came. 72 This seems to ex¬ 
plain why the Hurufis used to put “white felt on their heads and bodies" 73 
(as hats and clothes), as a symbolic indication that they were the soldiers 
of the Mahdi, who were supposed to put on shrouds and give their life in 
the service of truth. 74 The followers of Fadl Allah were supposed to hold 
Dhu 1-Fiqar, the celebrated sword of ‘ Ali, 75 an indication of the strong ties 
between the Hurufi movement and the Shi’ite idea of fighting under the 
Mahdi, after returning to life “wearing my shroud in order to fight by his 
side”. 76 The Hurufi campaign was founded on the principle that Fadl 
Allah was God's viceroy, like Adam, Christ and Muhammad, in whom all 
the Sufi and Shi’ite ideals had gathered for the purpose of rescuing the 
world by means of bloodshed. 77 Thus, Fadl Allah declared himself as 
Mahdi, Seal of Saints, prophet and God at the same time, 7 * an idea which 
recurred in both the Sufi and the Shi’ite communities. 

At that time, Fadl Allah was very active, moving from one place to 
another, explaining his doctrine and discussing it with learned men. For 
this purpose he visited Isfahan, 79 Damaghan, 80 Burujard, 81 Baku,* 2 Tabriz, 83 
al-Jazira, 84 and many other places. The outcome was that he gained many 
followers, 85 yet at the same time his doctrine came to be regarded by oth¬ 
ers as mere heresy, for which he was tried many times at Gilan and Sa- 
marqand. 86 The main charge was that he claimed to be Christ, 87 an idea 
which was used by three Persians between 595/1199 and 696/1296-7. 
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But apparently Fadl Allah was clever, and convincing enough to avoid the 
sad fate of his predecessors. Nevertheless he seems to have been some¬ 
what anxious, and his plans included the possibility of going to Turkey.** 
It occurred to him that he could use his identification with Christ as a 
means for leading an army of “the white glorious people” ( al-Ghurr al- 
Muhajjalin),* 9 a meaning which Fadl Allah interpreted as the “Christian 
Youths of Turkey” ( Shabab al-Rum ) after converting them to Islam. 90 As 
events quickly developed against him, he escaped to Shirwan, where Mi- 
ranshah, son of Timur, protected him; but as the people were very con¬ 
cerned, his case was referred to Timur himself, who ordered him to be 
executed. His protector turned executioner, as Miranshah killed Fadl 
Allah with his own hands in 804/1402. 91 Timur then sent for Fadl Allah’s 
corpse and had it burned at Tabriz. 92 

Fadl Allah had thought that in the space of fourteen years (a number 
sacred to the Huntft creed) he would be able to spread his doctrine satis¬ 
factorily enough to bring him to power. Apparently, his purpose in 
choosing this period of time was that it would be a decisive proof of his 
creed, and that he would be the renewer of Islam in the ninth century, the 
beginning of which was fourteen years away. Also, as Fadl Allah’s name 
contained the letter d, the equivalent of which was 800, it would be a fur¬ 
ther indication that he was that man in person. 93 However, events did not 
go as he had planned - but his plans survived in the hearts of his follow¬ 
ers. As with previous extremists, after his execution Fadl Allah was re¬ 
garded as a living God who had the potential to govern the world. 94 And, 
as was to be expected, his followers believed in his return. 95 

Fadl Allah left three revealed books: Javidan-i Kabir (old and new), 
Mahabbatnama, and ‘ Arshnama . % To my knowledge, the last two (being 
in verse) were of the rarest sacred verse in the world. Fadl Allah’s other, 
unrevealed, books were Javidan-i Saghir 97 the aforementioned Nawnama- 
i-Ilali, Kitab al-Ta’wilat on refuting Mahmud al-Rashinani, which dealt 
with the question that the spirit would stay after leaving the body, 9 * Kitab- 
i Afaq wa Anlus (in verse) and ‘Urfnama ." Moreover, a diwan was attrib¬ 
uted to Fadl Allah, a copy of which is kept in the University Library at 
Cambridge, but it seems likely that it was actually written by someone 
else. 100 

The Hurufi doctrine continued its activities throughout the Islamic 
world through the nine Khalifas of Fadl Allah. 101 From Istiwanama , it is 
understood that they were probably ‘Ali al-‘A’la (d.822/1419), Majd al- 
Din, Khwaja Sayyid Ishaq, Darwish Husam al-Din-i Burujardi, ‘Imad al- 
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Din-i ‘Ali Nasimi 102 (executed in 820 or 837/1417 or 1433-4), Darwish 
Baha* al-Din, Mawlana Muhammad-i Nuwa’i and Darwish Amir ‘Ali 
Kaywan. I03 Fadl Allah's post was inherited by his son Nur Allah, who 
was described as “the Sultan of Gnostics” 104 (Sultan al-'Urafa). As soon 
as some of the Humfis were released (apparently Fadl Allah's execution 
was accompanied by the imprisonment of his followers), Nur Allah fled 
with them to Iraq. 105 From his nickname “the Delight of Martyrs, or rath¬ 
er the Head of Martyrs” (Surur al-Shuhada’) 106 , Nur Allah was probably 
killed there. The Hurufi leadership then went to Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali al-’A 
‘la, 107 described as "The Acting Representative of the Lord of the World’s 
Bounty”. 10 * ‘Ali al-’A‘la, also an ‘ Alawi , 109 had lived at Astarabad and 
learned from Fadl Allah. Following persecution by the authorities, ‘Ali 
al-’A‘la left Persia, in disguise, for Turkey, where he was said to have 
mixed with the early Bektashis of Turkey and taught them the Hurufi Jav- 
idan secretly. 110 Sayyid Ishaq stayed in Persia and wrote his Mahramna- 
ma in 828/1425 as an institution for the Hurufis of Shirwan, Gilan and 
Khurasan. 111 It seems that, as he remained in Persia, Sayyid Ishaq consid¬ 
ered himself the natural successor of Fadl Allah. As an authority, Sayyid 
Ishaq tried to develop the Hurufi doctrine to meet the needs of the new 
circumstances, but the orthodox Hurufis, considered his judgements to be 
different from those of Fadl Allah and, because of this, they confirmed 
the leadership of Ali al-’A‘la. 112 

At Bidlis, near the borders of Armenia, 113 there was a Hurufi family 
consisting of Darwish Husam al-Din, his brother, father and mother. 114 
Amir Ghiyath al-Din, the author of Istiwanama (an important book on the 
history of the Hurufis) was Nur Allah’s envoy to this group, to make con¬ 
tact with them before Nur Allah’s departure for Iraq. 115 This particular 
family was so trustworthy that Nur Allah left his younger brother in their 
care. 

In Herat, there was an active group of Hurufis who were able to attract 
the Jaghatay Army and bring the Timurid regime to the point of col¬ 
lapse. 116 In an attempt to avoid unfortunate consequences, Shahiukh tried 
to get rid of the Hurufis by exiling them but, feeling themselves on the 
verge of success, the Hurufis acted swiftly to frustrate him. In 830 Ah- 
madi-i Lur stabbed Shahrukh in an assassination attempt, with disastrous 
results. Ahmad’s failure cost the Hurufis the lives of all those who had 
contact with him, one of whom was Khawaja ‘Adud al-Din, Fadl Allah’s 
nephew. 117 Even ‘Ali ibn al-Mu‘ayyad, known as Qasim-i Anwar (755- 
837/1354-1433), whose Diwan was found at Ahmad’s place of worship 
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( Gunbad) nt and who was heard to have mentioned that a great event was 
about to take place, was about to be executed - but, ultimately, he was ba¬ 
nished to Samarkand. 119 

Darwish Amir ‘Ali Kaywan, Darwish Sadr-i Diya, Darwish Hamad-i, 
Haji ‘Isa-i Bidlisi, Hasan-i Haydari, Hasan-i Tirgar, Sayyid Taj al-Din 
and Sayyid Muzaffar were all in Iraq, where they were joined by Aziz-i 
Jani, and Muhammad Tirgar, accompanied by Nur Allah. 120 

In Persian Iraq, Lurristan and Tabriz, there were Hurufis who believed 
that there remained no need for prayers or other religious obligation, 121 
and some, like Darwish Padar 122 and Bayazid-i Tabrizi, 123 thought that 
they were actually in heaven. The latter interpreted fasting to mean 
silence. 124 

In Syria, the leader was the celebrated poet ‘Ali al-Nasimi al-Baghdadi 
(i.e. Sayyid ‘Imad al-Din) 125 who was reported to have been converted by 
‘Ali al-’A‘la 126 and became the disciple of Fadl Allah himself. 127 Nasimi 
went so far in his claims of spiritual superiority that ‘Ali al-’A‘la found it 
necessary to defend his position as a Hurufi leader, but he did not belittle 
Nasimi or his great importance. 12 * At last, after a trial (during which no 
sentence was passed) Nasimi was executed in Aleppo, in 820/1417 or 
837/1433, a matter which indicates the political nature of the event. It 
should be mentioned that, through Nasimi’s teachings, the Hurufi doctrine 
reached Egypt, but it was so weak that it did not long survive. 129 

In Turkey, in addition to ‘Ali al-’A'la’s activities, there were other 
Hurufis trying to spread their doctrine, one of whom was the brother of a 
Turkish Fiqih who was tutor to an Ottoman prince. 130 Also, there were 
Persian imigris who between 810-22/1407-19 were able to occupy such a 
position in the court of Sultan Muhammad, son of Bayazid (reigned 816- 
25/1413-22), that he invited them to the capital Dar al-Sa'ada. However, 
they, too, were later executed because of the violent opposition of Fakhr 
al-Din al-‘Ajami, the Faqih, on the basis that they believed in 
reincarnation. 131 

In concluding this summary of the Hurufi historical background, a 
note on Fadl Allah’s family would not be out of place. He had seven chil¬ 
dren, three boys and four girts. The boys were Nur Allah, Kalim Allah 
and Salam Allah; 132 the girls, Fatima Khatun, 133 Bibi Khatun Umm al- 
Kitab, and Fatihat al-Kitab. 134 Before leaving Persia for Iraq, Nur Allah 
left one of his brothers and the two younger girls with Darwish Husam al- 
Din, at the Castle of Bidlis, where they died in 828, of the plague. 135 As 
for Fatima Khatun, she seems to have stayed in Persia at the Harim of Ha- 
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drat-i Fadl , 136 until some time after 817/1414, when she left in the compa¬ 
ny of either Nur Allah or ‘Ali al-’A'la. 137 It is likely that the elder girt ac¬ 
companied her sister also. Obviously, Fadl Allah had a sister at Herat, 
whose son was ‘Adud al-Din. 1 * 

Finally, to pave the way for a discussion of the Hurufi doctrine and its 
origins, it would be useful to outline the previous history of interpreting 
letters and the previous events, such as the claiming of prophethood, and 
the return of Jesus Christ in the form of Persian Saints. 
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seven years, there would appear to be some mystery behind this point 
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Chapter Six 


The Timurid Period 
Part n 


The history of interpreting letters and numbers 

Before discussing the Hurufi creed, it would best serve our purpose to 
trace this kind of knowledge right to its origin. However, as this was 
rather obscure, it will be difficult to reach final decisions, especially as it 
has scarcely been dealt with before. 

In the first part of this study, it was found that the Sufis and the Shi’ites 
shared the common field of allegorical interpretation of the Quran, the 
sole purpose of which was to derive from it the Greatest Name of God. 
Both the Sufis and the Shi’ites believed that the “disjoined” letters at the 
beginning of the Quranic chapters were the only source for this. Further¬ 
more, they thought that every letter had its own inward, independent 
meaning. 

The whole process had begun with Abu Hashim, son of Ibn al- 
Hanafiyy, who attracted people’s support by giving his creed a mysteri¬ 
ous aura, which was reflected in the use of the blessed numbers 1, 2, and 
70 for his first and second class of missionaries. Abur Mansur al-Tjli de¬ 
clared his doctrine; that God took the form of the Arabic alphabet, with a 
crown on His head. The movement of this crown through the letters was, 
in Abu Mansur’s opinion, the way God created all beings. The words 
formed by this movement were to take the shape of what was meant by 
them. According to Abu Mansur, Christ himself was one product of that 
crown’s movement. It seems, however, that this idea was far too 
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advanced to be adopted by anybody in the second century of Hijra (eighth 

AD) 

Putting aside these beginnings, which were employed for the benefit 
of sectarian conclusions, the non-sectarian approach to letters seems to 
have begun with Sahl ibn Harun ibn Rahabun al-Katib (d.215/830), Ad¬ 
ministrator of al-Ma’mun’s Dar al-HikmaJ Studying the Arabic letters, 
Sahl realized that their number was equal to the 28 stations of the moon, 
that the longest word contained 7 letters, like the seven planets, the letters 
added to the original roots of words were 12, like the constellations, and 
that the total number of letters which could be incorporated in the Arabic 
definite article were half their number, like the hidden stations of the 
moon. Moreover, Sahl also realized that the three vowel points ( al- 
Harakat) were similar to the three movements of the earth (i.e. one from 
the centre like the fire, one to the centre like the earth, and the third around 
the centre like the orbit). 2 Notably, most of the old Persian scripts, as nar¬ 
rated by Ibn al-Maqaffa* (executed 142/759), 3 consisted of 28 letters. 4 It 
was also said that the Persians had seven kinds of scripts, one of which, 
being used for insight [intuitive perception], augered evil and the like (//'- 
’l-firasati wa ’l-zajr), and contained 365 letters. 5 These numbers seem to 
be the origins of what Sahl had applied to Arabic. Thus, the whole 
knowledge of letters might come from Persian, especially the last numeri¬ 
cal values (i.e. 365), signifying the days of the year. 

If Ibn al-Nadim (d.385/995) was right, al-Kindi (d.252/866) is to be 
considered the first Muslim who drew numerical values from words as a 
step leading to their hidden secfets. A good example was that al-Kindi 
considered the word Qalam (i.e. pen) to mean Naffa (i.e. very useful), on 
the basis that the numeral value of each was 201 ; 6 a simple illustration of 
the general idea that developed later into a very complicated science. 7 Al- 
Kindi was also said to have written a treatise on “The rule of the Arabs 
and its length”* - in which, according to his calculations of the values of 
the “disjoined” letters of the Quran, he came to the conclusion that the 
Arabic state would decline 693 years after it had begun. 9 Ibn Khaldun 
greatly admired al-Kindi for this conclusion. 10 

Al-Kindi’s work was continued by one of his pupils, 11 Abu Zayd Ah¬ 
mad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi (d.322/924), who produced farther achievements. 
Abu Zayd investigated the secrets of the Quran as reflected in the letters, 
and wrote a book on The Method of Allegorical Interpretation , 12 He also 
wrote a treatise on “The Quran’s Regular and Irregular Construction”, an¬ 
other on “The interpretation of the Opening Sura ”, and a third on “The 
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Disjoined Letters at the beginning of the Suras ”. 13 It was said, however, 
that the secret behind Abu Zayd al-Balkhi’s concentration on this field 
was that he aimed at fixing the exact date of the Mahdi’s manifestation, 
for which Abu Zayd left Persia for Iraq. 14 Abu Zayd was said to have 
given up this idea, but he was so skilful at this, that he foretold the exact 
time of his own death. 13 In addition, he wrote a treatise on “The Opening 
Sura stands for all the Quran”, 16 an attempt which marked the beginning 
of a long series of books on the same subject, written by all manner of 
Muslims, throughout the ages. It must be added that Abu Zayd had his 
original ideas; he rejected the widespread tradition that God had ninety- 
nine “Most Beautiful Names”. 17 It is interesting to note that, although no- 
one supported Abu Zayd, the Hurufis accepted this idea for special rea¬ 
sons. It was mentioned that 'Abu 4 Abd 'Allah al-Subayhi (al-Husayn ibn 
4 Abd ’Allah al-Tustary - d. after 283/896) dealt with something of the 
science of nouns and adjectives and the science of letters/characters ( 'ilmu 
’l-harf). Therefore, Abu ‘Abd ’Allah al-Zubayri (al-Zubayr ibn Ahmad 
al-Shafi‘i al-Basri - d.before 320/932) accused him of being an infidel 
(kaffarahu), and stirred up the common people ( al-'amma ) against him. ls 
By the beginning of the fourth Hijra (approximately tenth AD), discussing 
letters had become a popular subject for all kinds of learned men. The 
Shi’ites, especially the Isma'ilis, the Sufis, philosophers, and even the Mu 
‘tazalis , discussed the subject, each for a particular purpose. This popu¬ 
larity was the reason why al-Hallaj, working along the same lines as Abu 
Zayd, stated that “The knowledge of everything is included in the Quran, 
the knowledge of the Quran in the letters that stand at the beginnings of 
the Suras , the knowledge of those letters in the lam alif, the knowledge of 
lam alif in the alif, the knowledge of alif in the point, and the knowledge 
of the point in the original knowledge”. 19 

Al-Hallaj continued tying one link with another until he approached 
“the knowledge of the unseen of the ‘He’ which no one knows but He”. 20 
He added new material to this subject by extending his investigation to 
include aspects that were not a part of the Quran. When analysing the 
names “Muhammad” and “Azazil” (i.e. the name of Satan before his con¬ 
demnation), al-Hallaj put, for each letter of each name, a suitable mean¬ 
ing that fitted his idea of Unity. 21 It is very important to stress that al- 
Hallaj considered the "Science of Letters” (‘ilmu ’l-huruf) the essence of 
Islam and the foundation of the Quran, 22 an idea which was to be wholly 
adopted by the Hurufis. 

Al-Niffari (d.354/965) 23 looked at the letters through his Sufi spirit. 
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He realized that “all of them, except the Alif [which stood for God] are 
ill” 24 ( kulluha mar da ’ilia ’l-alif ). Therefore, al-Niffari urged the Sufis to 
give up “the knowledge that is contrary to ignorance” 25 and seek the God¬ 
ly knowledge that had no contradiction because it was “the real truth” 26 
( al-yaqin al-haqiqi). 

Ibn Babawayhi al-Qummi (d.381/991) represented the Shi’ites in this 
concern by deciding that Abu Talib was a Muslim according to a state¬ 
ment by which al-‘ Abbas addressed the Prophet It reads: “Abu Talib had 
surely become a Muslim in accordance with the calculation of [the letters] 
of sentences. With his hands he knotted (i.e. marked)[the number] sixty- 
three”. 27 Ibn Babawayhi proved the idea by analysing the statement in 
such a way that 63 was the equivalent of the words “God, One, Gener¬ 
ous” 2 * which, according to Ibn Babawayhi, meant the principles of Islam 
that Abu Talib believed in. 

As for the Mu'tazilis, al-Baqillana (d.403/1012-3) looked at this sub¬ 
ject from the point of view of the Quran’s inimitability. He pointed out 
that “Alif, Lam, mim”, when pronounced, starts the beginning of the 
mouth to the end of the throat, thus it encompasses the rest of the Arabic 
sounds, 29 and accordingly the knowledge. 

The Isma’ilis had always been fond of this subject, which they fre¬ 
quently used to confirm their liberal doctrine. Among many items in this 
respect, they adopted ideas very close to Sahl ibn Rahabun’s; such as the 
likeness of the 28 letters to the stations of the moon and the likeness of 
the Shamsi and the Qamari letters to the hidden and seen stations. 30 The 
Isma’ilis derived further items from poetic metres. From the detailed par¬ 
ticulars of the terms used, and their numbers, the Isma’ilis created another 
collection of 28 pieces in order to harmonize with the 28 letters. 31 

In addition to all this variety, discussing letters became part of philos¬ 
ophy too. Ibn Sinna (d.428 [1036—7] wrote “a treatise on the meanings of 
the characters that [stand] at the beginning of the Quranic Suras”, 32 in 
which he philosophized the numbers, in addition to the letters, as being in 
harmony with creation, types of worlds and intellects. 33 Ibn Sinna con¬ 
cluded hereby, that Ta-Sin meant the material world, and Qaf the world of 
formation (‘ alamu ’l-tabvin ) and command ( al-’amr ). Ibn Sinna’s idea 
was that “it is impossible for the letters to mean other than this.” As he 
reached this stage, Ibn Sinna said: “After this there are secrets which can 
only be expressed orally.” 34 

It may seem strange to move from Ibn Sinna to al-Ghazzali (d.515/ 
1111), but this phenomenon stands, in itself, as another proof of the great 
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attraction this subject had on people of all sects. Al-Ghazzali’s share, 
however, consisted of numerous treatises, most of which were, unfortu¬ 
nately, lost Among them were “The Secrets of Words and Letters, a 
treatise on letters, the openings of the Suras, the Beginnings and the ends: 
on letter secrets”, and others. 35 As al-Ghazzali did not introduce new ide¬ 
as on the main subjects of Islamic thought, it seems likely that he copied 
previous investigators in this field of knowledge. 

After al-Ghazzali, interpreting letters became an inseparable part of 
Sufism, so far as to be a characteristic of the Sufi spirit. Evidently Ibn 
‘Arabi, who philosophized Sufism under the influence of the Isma‘ili 
treatises of Ikhwan al-Safa’ and other sources, devoted chapters ii-vii of 
his Futuhat to this subject, including a massive amount of material cover¬ 
ing every possible field on letters and numbers. 36 Ibn ‘Arabi revived the 
idea of letters’ likeness to the stations of the moon, the likeness of the 
groups of seven letters to the planets, adding his own idea that the product 
of dividing the 28 letters of the alphabet by these would be 4, the equival¬ 
ent of the four elements. 37 In this way, the letters occupied the position of 
the creators of the endless number of words parallel to the endless be¬ 
ings. 3 * Moreover, Ibn ‘Arabi arranged the ninety-nine names of God in 
an original way that suited his philosophy. He found that the different 
worlds and their truths were forty-nine in number, to which he added an 
equal number as their alternatives that lay in human beings, as a micro¬ 
cosm. The ninety-nine names came from the truth of the hidden secret 
that was concealed in Him. Again, Ibn ‘Arabi considered all these nine¬ 
ty-nine names as one; the Greatest Name, bringing all the different forms 
and spirits of the world of letters into one truth, dominated by the Unity 
of Being. 39 

Another innovation should be mentioned as an idea introduced by Ibn 
‘Arabi. He linked Christ’s being the “Word of God” 40 (which reminds 
one of Abu Mansur al-‘Ijli) with “the Comprehensive Expressions” with 
which the Prophet was gifted, and also with the names which Adam had 
learned on the day of creation. All those were, in return, given to the Per¬ 
fect Man 41 who was to inherit the divine knowledge embodying God’s 
words. By this, both die name and the named became one and the letters 
stood beside the souls - origins of the essence of creation. This last idea 
was to be adopted by the Hurufis. 

With Abu’l-‘Abbas al-Buni (d.636/1238-9), letters went through an¬ 
other stage of development. Al-Buni altered all the achievements made 
in this field from the theoretical sense to the practical. Instead of merely 
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studying the Quranic letters, such as Bismillah, in the old way, al-Buni 
tried to make use of their secret powers in real life. He tried to find the 
“Greatest Name of God” by which “[the call] may be answered in case of 
emergency” 42 and wishes might be fulfilled, 43 in the same way by which 
the extremists claimed to have been able to defeat enemies by its use. 44 
Moreover, al-Buni pointed out that Bismillah, consisting of nineteen let¬ 
ters, ten of which were not repeated, was the “Greatest Name” by the first 
letter of which Christ was said to have cured sickness. 45 Thus, the knowl¬ 
edge of letters became a scientific profession aimed at governing the hid¬ 
den forces of human nature, irrespective of whether the person was good 
or evil. 46 

So, the Sufis busied themselves with the new process and devoted 
their time to forming prayers and secret letters in shapes ( hayakit) and ta¬ 
lismans ( talasmi ). The purpose was always the drawing of the “Greatest 
Name”, 47 an action which replaced the material process of finding elixir 
through the endless steps of Alchemy. As the Sufis shared with the Shi- 
‘ites the belief in the Mahdi, al-Buni also participated in this question by 
suggesting, through cabbalistic steps, that the manifestation would take 
place in 980/1572-3. 4 * Al-Buni, however, mentioned ‘Ali as being his 
teacher. Through a dream ‘Ali, so al-Buni claimed, taught him the secret 
of letter alif, the “Greatest Name” and the circle of poles and viceroys 49 
But the important idea al-Buni originated was that “the letters are 32. 
They consist of 28 clear Arabic letters and a further four being incorporat¬ 
ed and weak in pronunciation, namely; g, ch, zh and p”. 50 Al-Buni de¬ 
scribed these 32 as being the names that Adam had learned at the begin¬ 
ning of Creatioa 51 

I bn ‘Arabi’s line was continued by a disciple of his who was a friend 
of Jalal al-Din al-Rumi (d.632/1234) and a teacher of Qutb al-Din al- 
Shirazi in Hadith. This disciple, whose name is unknown, wrote a book 
on letters, called I'jaz al-Bayan (i.e. the Inimitability of Explanation), 52 in 
which he repeated what Ibn ‘Arabi had dealt with previously, but adding 
other observations concerning the number of points in the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet, which he connected with the seven heavens, the four elements and 
the three kingdoms of nature 53 ( al-Mawalid al-Thalatha). He also ob¬ 
served other phenomena in this regard, such as the grammatical inflec¬ 
tions ( al-Trab ), the points under the letters and the Tashdid, for which he 
gave various explanations. 54 

There were other books on the same lines written by the famous Sufis 
of the seventh and eight Hijra (thirteenth and fourteenth AD). Sadr al-Din 
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al-Qunawi (d.672/1273-4), Ibn ‘Arabi’s successor and foster-son, wrote 
Miftah al-Ghayb (Key of the Unseen), and an interpretation of the Open¬ 
ing; 55 ‘Abd Allah al-Yafi‘i (d.768/1366) wrote al-Durr al-Nazim fi Asma ' 
Allah al-Husna (The Stringed Pearls on the Characteristics of God’s Most 
Beautiful Names), 56 as did most of the Sufi Shaykhs. So Fadl Allah the 
Hurufi found the way paved for him to make use of the huge mass of ma¬ 
terial that they left, allowing him to rebuild it in the shape he chose. 
Moreover, in the time of Fadl Allah there lived a Persian Sufi called Ah¬ 
mad ibn ‘Abd Allah, known as Abu Dharr (d.780/1378-9). He won great 
fame in knowing the “Science of Letters”. 57 There was also ‘Ali al- 
Hamadani (d.786/1384), the author of The Secret of the Point and Inter¬ 
pretations of God’s Most Beautiful Names . 5 * These experts on letters 
were popular all over the Islamic world. Even in Egypt their position was 
the same. An example of that lay in the great respect Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-Shamsi al-Harfi (d.806/1402-4) had for al-Zahir Barquq of 
Egypt (d.803/140Q-1. 59 In fact, the popularity of letter knowledge contin¬ 
ued for a long time after the Hurifi movement. 

It is important to note that ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistami (d.851/1447) 
considered the spreading of the “science of letters” one of the signs which 
were supposed to precede the Mahdi’s manifestation. 60 This idea, though 
expressed late, indicates how much the Islamic society was dominated by 
the novelties of this new knowledge, and how ready it was to follow am¬ 
bitious people who were able to demonstrate their talent in this respect 

In this atmosphere, Fadl Allah lived, studied and established his new 
sect, whose entire construction was founded in this part of the secret 
knowledge, the part which made various other materials look insignifi¬ 
cant by comparison. 

Prophethoods and Divinities before the Hurufis 
Before dealing with the Hurufi creed, it is necessary to know the nature of 
the previous movements and the people who introduced them, showing 
the development of succession that ended with Fadl Allah. 

It is interesting to note what al-Tabari wrote in the section that dealt 
with the events of 126/743-4, that “a conflict arose between the Yemeni 
and the Nizaris in Khurasan. Al-Kirmani (Juday ‘ibn ‘Ali ibn Shabib al- 
Ma‘ani - d. 129/746-7) showed animosity towards Nasribn Sayyar (al- 
Laythi al-Rab‘i). A group gathered around each to help him. ‘Ismat ibn 
‘Abd ’Allah al-Asadi said to Nasr ibn Sayyar ‘It is the beginning of civil 
strife (fitna ),’ so he fabricated a foul deed ( Fahisha ) against him. Al- 
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Kirmani showed that he was against ( Mukhalif ), and he was then behead¬ 
ed, with Siba* ibn al-Nu‘man al-’Azdi and al-Farafisa ibn Zahir al-Bakri. 
He was [until then] angry with God because God had preferred [the tribe 
of] Mudarto Rabi‘a.” 

Setting aside the early prophethoods of Musaylima, Sijah, al-Aswad 
al-‘Ansi on one hand, and the movements of the extremists on the other, 
and bypassing the Persian Khanmadinis and Mahziyaris and al-Hallaj, a 
Sufi-like Shi'ite, Muhammad ibn * Ali al-Shalmaghani, known as ibn ‘Ali 
al-‘Azaqir (executed 323/935), appears on the scene. Al-Shalmaghani, a 
native of a village near Wasit, 61 was a moderate Twelver who, during the 
shorter vanishing of the Mahdi, turned to compete with the Shi'ite deputy 
of the Imam. 62 Failing to achieve his goal, al-Shalmaghani claimed that 
God was reincarnated in him through the emergence of the eleventh 
Imam’s spirit into him. 63 However, one of the claims al-Shalamaghani 
had made was that he was Christ 64 and the Holy Ghost. 65 His character 
was often compared with that of al-Hallaj, and indeed their end was the 
same. 66 Three years previously (i.e. in 320/932), another Persian claimed 
divinity and offered a new religion, but he was assassinated by one of his 
followers. 67 In 499/1105-6, yet another assumed prophethood, and gave 
four of his followers the names of the four Khalifas ; he was finally execut¬ 
ed at Nahwand, east of Hamdan in Persian Iraq, 68 where he had started his 
movement. 69 

It should be mentioned that since Mani, the Persians had been very 
fond of claiming to be Christ. 70 It seems that this idea was a general 
method by which Persian revolutionaries followed, in the pre-Islamic per¬ 
iod, the old line of assuming prophethood as a political weapon with the 
aim of seizing power. As Islam was spread through the Arab conquest, 
ambitious Persians, naturally, directed a religious movement against the 
Arabs in an attempt to replace Islam with a Persian religion. 71 As Mah- 
diyya was a common ground among all religions, it was used in a wider 
sense in order to attract the interest of the common people; so they chose 
the idea of the return of Christ in their own persons. Besides al-Hallaj 
and al-Shalmaghani, there were three other Persian Christs. The first ap¬ 
peared at Damascus in 595/1199, and was executed there. 72 The second, 
a certain Ki 73 or Li 74 acted in Shushtar in 672/1273-4, and was also exe¬ 
cuted. 75 He was said to have been a learned young man and a poet, with a 
character very similar to Fadl Allah. 76 The third, 4 Ali ibn al-Fakhr of Ar- 
dastan, a town midway between Kashan and Isfahan, 77 announced his 
creed in 696/1297, and was duly executed in Ramadan 78 
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All over the Muslim Woiid Mahdiyya, prophethood or divinity contin¬ 
ued. In addition to the movement of the Nusayri Mahdi, who appeared in 
Syria in 717/1317, 79 there was a certain Turk, ‘Abd Allah al-Rumi, who 
inhabited a mosque at Damascus. He claimed prophethood in 720/1320; 
he was given a chance of repentance, which he refused, and was therefore 
decapitated.* 0 Thus, the stage was set once more for another. Nine years 
later, Osi, a Turkish Mamluk, also declared that he was the Mahdi; he 
climbed the stairs of the pulpit in al-Hakim Mosque in Cairo, reciting 
some rhymed sentences in support of his claim. Luckily for him, he was 
not taken seriously.' 1 A certain ‘Uthman al-Dakkai was less fortunate. 
During a trial in 741/1340-1, he was compared with al-Hallaj and al- 
Shalmaghani in claiming divinity, for which he paid with his life.* 2 

The last was Hasan al-Akhlati, one of Ni‘mat Allah al-Wali’s teachers 
in Egypt' 3 and a persian ‘Alawi, who left Persia for Aleppo and then 
Egypt, where he lived at a mosque in Cairo, dying there in 799/1397. As 
he died without an heir, his property was taken over by the government. 
When searching through his belongings, the authorities discovered a copy 
of the New Testament, Monastic waistbands, books on philosophy, as¬ 
tronomy and astrology, and other subjects, which gave the impression 
that he was another member of the group in question. He, too, was said 
to have claimed Mahdiyya 84 and practised an advanced sort of magic.* 5 
All these events expressed the ambitions of those who could not af¬ 
ford the material influence which would enable them to fulfill their desire 
of achieving power. Undoubtedly, Sufism facilitated the task for them, 
especially at a time when “Unity of Being” made it easy for the people to 
believe in ordinary people’s supremacy. In fact, the rulers themselves 
were so profoundly under the dominance of the Sufis that, in the presence 
of the Sultan, Ibn Taymiyya found it extraordinarily difficult to challenge 
and refute their popular doctrine. 86 Of all these successive movements, 
there was one very similar to the Hurufi movement; i.e. the creed attribut¬ 
ed to Sa'd al-Din al-Hamwi [Muhammad ibn al-Mu‘ayyad ibn Hamway- 
hi] (d.650/1353).* 7 As this doctrine is of great importance, it will be dis¬ 
cussed as briefly as the subject allows. 

Sa‘d al-Din was said to have left Khurasan for Damascus, where he 
met Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi (d.672/1273-4), the greatest disciple of Ibn 
‘ Arabi." Sa‘d al-Din was indeed a strange saint - for example, he con¬ 
sidered Sadr al-Din a reincarnation of Muhammad. On one occasion, he 
told his disciples that he would ascend to heaven for thirteen days - and 
during this period his body was deadly cold, until he descended.* 9 After 
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this event, Sadr al-Din returned to Khurasan, where his followers regard¬ 
ed him, in an odd way, as die “Seal of Saints”. 90 Moreover, it seemed that 
his death was not recognized, for one of his disciples, a certain Ibrahim 
ibn Muhammad al-Qazwini, wrote a book on those lines in 658/1260, in 
which he demonstrated that he considered prophethood a kind of divine 
reincarnation. According to al-Qazwini, prophethood, which was called 
“The Going” ( al-Dhahab ), came to an end with the manifestation of the 
Seal of the Prophets - i.e. Muhammad. It lasted seven thousand years, 
one thousand being the period of each Dhahab. Instead of prophethood, 
the world was governed by saints, of whom God sent seven - one in each 
century. The seventh and last saint was Sa‘d al-Din, the Seal of Saints. 91 

Thus, Sa‘d al-Din’s position among the saints was that of Muham¬ 
mad’s among the prophets. But in addition to being "the resurrection of 
the Prophet and the place where all the lights of the higher and lower be¬ 
ings set”, 92 Sa‘d al-Din was called “the running [man] of the Persians”, 93 
who was supposed to be the manifestation of resurrection as being “the 
existence of the essence of Sainthood which includes divinity”. 94 He rep¬ 
resented the divine knowledge which passed from Adam to Muhammad, 
and comprehended the fruit of “the teaching of the names and the knowl¬ 
edge of explanation”. 95 However, this sect was, in fact, a new Persian re¬ 
ligion which found its way through Sufism, but, like the other unrooted 
sects, could not survive. 

Coming to the characteristic beliefs of this religion, Muhammad al- 
Qazwini referred to the “running man” as “living, remaining, immortal, 
and everlasting in this world”. 96 God’s service was interpreted as “what 
the servant presents in seeking the satisfaction of his Lord and Master” 97 
in such a way that the true prayers, which were regarded as different from 
the usual ones, were “the giving up of all the connections of this world 
and the next world”. 9 * It must be added that this sect was given the form 
of a strictly Sunni group, 99 and that it had something to do with the Sunni 
Futuwwa of Syria. 100 This movement was continued by the followers of 
Sa‘d al-Din ibn Hamwi. Amongst whom was Abu ’1-Qasim Abd al- 
Karim ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd ’Allah al-Tabari (d.710/1310), who was 
the Shaykh of the Sa'idiyya khanqah in Cairo. 101 

To link this sea, or, more likely, this Sufi order, with the continuous 
stream of the interpretation of letters, it was said that Sa‘d al-Din al- 
Hamwi himself was an outstanding figure in this field. In his works 
“there was an abundance of symbolic expressions, problematic words and 
numbers, forms and circles, that rational investigation was unable to 
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solve.” 102 It must also be said that the document which included this 
creed was founded upon a treatise which listed Sa‘d al-Din’s teachings in 
alphabetical order. 103 The author himself dealt with the letters as divided 
into the true letters of God ( al-huntf al-haqiqiyya ), and the active letters 
of people ( al-huntf al-fi‘liyya ), 104 by which die true letters were to be re¬ 
vealed. 
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Chapter Six 

part n. 

1. See his biography in Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, p.10 (Leipzig 1872); Fawat al- 
Wafayat, Vol.I, p.368; Mu 'jam al-Udaba’, Vol.XI, pp.266-7 (Cairo 1938). 

2. Al-Fihrist, p.10 (Leipzig 1872). 

3. Ibn Khallikan, Vol.I, p. 151. (Cairo 1710). He also suggested that Ibn al- 
Muqaffa* might have been executed in 144/761 or 145/762. 

4. Al-Fihrist, p.13. 

5. Ibid. 

6. See Abu Rayda’s argument about al-Kindi’s death in Rasa’il al-Kindi al- 
Falsafiyya, pp.5-6. 

7. Al-Fihrist, p.10. In fact, Naff a' and Qalam are not equivalent to each other, 
though the first is equal to 201, the second’s numeral value is 170; however, 
taking into consideration the definite article ’Al, it becomes so. Al- 
Zamakhshari totalled the numerical values of the characters of each of the 
words and found the result to be the same. He also considered al-Kindi as an 
astrologer, viz: “The astrologers claimed...” - see Rabi" al-'Abrar, Vol.III, 
p.206. It is important to note that al-Zamakhshari had neglected the second 
Fa' of naff a', hence the similarity in the results; thus, the numerical value erf 
A+L+q+L+M is equal to 1+30+100+30+40 = 201, and the numerical value 
of N+F+A+* is equal to 5+80+1+70 = 201. What remains important is that 
this method paved the way for a development along the same lines. 

8. ( R is ala ft mulki al-'Arabi wa kammiyatihi ), The British Museum has a 
copy of this treatise, part of MS.Add.7473, fT.175b-176b. It is mentioned by 
Massignon in his Recueil, p.175, and Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq in his Faylasuf 
al-‘Arab, p.51; but it was not included in the full list of al-Kindi’s work 
which Ibn al-Nadim gave in al-Fihrist. However, Ibn Khaldun ( Tarikh, 
Vol.III, p.538) and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistami (d.858/1454) (Mtftah al-Jafr 
al-Jami\ Cambridge MS.Or.1433, f.38b) attributed this treatise to al-Kindi. 

9. Al-Kindi, Mulk al-'Arab, f.l76b. Notably, Ibn Khaldun referred to this date 
as being the sixties of the seventh Hijra, (i.e. AD 1261), but al-Bistami inter¬ 
preted this as meaning 907/1497-8. 

10. Ibn Khaldun, Vol.III, p.583. 

11. See Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Udaba’, Vol.III, p.72. 

12. Al-Fihrist, p.138, (al-bahthu 'an kayfiyyat al-ta'wilai). 

13. Mu'jam Udaba’, Vol.III, p.68, (nazmu ’l-Qur’ani wa gharibuhu)', (tafsiru 
Surati ’l-Fatiha ); ( al-Hurufu ’l-muqatta'tufi ’awa’ili ’l-Suwari). 

14. Ibid., p.74. 

15. Ibid., p.82. 

16. Al-Fihrist, p.138, (Suratu ’l-hamdi tanubu ‘an jami'i ’l-Qur’an). 

17. Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan, Vol.I, p.1894. As for the tradition itself, see al- 
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Bukhari, Kitab da'wot 80, Tradition 68, (al-’asma’u ’l-husna). 

18. Al-Sarraj, Al-Luma', p.500. The name of al-Subayhi appeared distorted thus: 
al-Sunyi. See al-Sulami, Tabaqat al-Sirfiyya, p.329; al-Sha‘rani, Tabaqat, 
VoU, p.588. 

19. Akhbar al-Hallaj (ed. Massignon and Paul Kraus), pp.95-96 (Paris 1930), (fi 

' l-Qur’ani 'ilmu Kulli Shay’in, wa 'ilmu ’l-Qur'ani fi' 1-"ahrufi ’llati 
fi ’awa’ili’l-Suwari, wa 'ilmu 7-’ ahrufi ’Hadfi ’awa’wa’ili ’l-suwari 
fi lam ’alif, wa 'ilmu tarn ’aliffi ‘l-’alif, wa 'ilmu ’l-aliffi ’l-nuqta, 
wa 'ilmu 'l-miqatifi '1-ma‘rifati ' l-asliyya ). 

20. Ibid., p.9 ('ilmu ghaybi l-Hu ). 

21. Al-Hallaj, al-Tawasin,pp. 14,25. 

22. Al-Hallaj said, “The science [knowledge] that Muhammad was called to is 
the Science of Letters and the Science of Letters is in Lam Alif, etc.” (al- 
'ilmu "Had hi du'iya ’ Hay hi 'l-Mustafa huwa 'ilmu 'l-huruf, wa 'ilmu 7- 
hurufi fi Lam Alif.. .) See Akhbar al-Hallaj, p.96 [Note], quoted from al- 
Sulami’s Haqa'iq al-Tafsir. To this it must be added that al-Shibli was re¬ 
ported to have said, “I am the point which is under the Ba’ (see al-Sha‘rani, 
Tabaqat, Vol.I, p.89). 

23. See Prof. Arberry’s introduction to al-Niffari’s Mawaqif, p.l, (London 
1935). 

24. Al-Niffari, al-Mukhatabat, (ed. together with al-Mawaqif, p.205 (Cairo 
1934). 

25. Ibid., p.89. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibn Babawayhi al-Qummi, Ma'ani 'l-Akhbar, p.38, (Persia 1310). For a sim¬ 
ilar case concerning Mahan al-Hanafi, a Shi'ite executed by al-Hajjaj at 
Kufa, see al-'Iqd al Farid, Vol.V, p.50; Taj al-'anis, Vol.II, p.426; ('inna 
'Aba Talib ’aslama bi-hisabi ‘l-jumali wa 'aqada bi-yadihi halatha- 
tan wa sittin). 

28. Ibid. 

29. Al-Baqillani, I'jaz al-Qur'an, p.76 (Cairo 1374/1954). In fact, the likeness 
must be the other way round, the mim sound comes from the lips, the alif 
from the throat- 

30. Rasa’il ikhwan al-Strfa’, Vol.IV, p.194. 

31. /Wd., Vol.III, p.155. 

32. Ibn Sinna Tis'Rasa'il, pp.92-96, (Risalatun fi ma'ani ’l-hurufi 7- 
hija’iyyati' llati fi fawatihi ’l-Suwari ’ l-Qur’aniyyati). 

33. Ibid., p.96. 

34. Ibid. 

35. See K J-Saliba and K ‘Ayyad’s introduction to al-Munqidh min al-Dalal; see 
also Muhammad Sharifs Hisalat Khawass al-Huruf, f.280a (BM MS 
16839). The Majlis Library of Persia has a copy of al-Ghazzali’s al-Maqsad 
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al-Aqsa [rather, al-Asna]fi Shark Asma’ Allah al-Husna (Y 1‘tisamis Cata¬ 
logue, Tehran 1311, p.489, No.9192). In the third part of al-Maqsad.. .al- 
Ghazzali tried to prove that God had more than 99 names, which was previ¬ 
ously discussed by Abu Zayd al-Balkhi. 

36. Al-Futuhat al-MaJddyya, Vol.I, pp.54-148. 

37. Ibid., p.162. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Ibn ‘Arabi, al-Tadbirat al-llahiyy, pp.209-10. 

40. Ibn ‘Arabni, Rasa"il (Kitab al-Alif), p.12. 

41. See al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya, Vol.II, p.137. Ibn ‘Arabi mentioned the tradi¬ 
tion in Vol.I, p.140. See also al-Bukhari, Jahad p. 122; Ta'bir, p.32; I'tisam, 
p.l - also al-Nasa’i, Jihad, p.l; Tatbiq, p.100. The tradition reads, “I was 
sent with Comprehensive Expressions’ ( bu’ithtu bi-jawami'i ' l-kalim). 

42. Al-Buni, Shams aI-Ma‘arif al-Kubra, Vol.IV, p.94. 

43. /bid., Vol.I, p.l38. 

44. Al-Farq bayna "l-Firaq, pp.17,44,225,227. 

45. Al-Buni, Shams al-Ma'artf al-Kubra, Vol.I, pp.38-9. 

46. See Al-Buni’s quotation of al-Tustari’s interpretation of the Sura of Ya-Sin 
that “it contained certain names, whoever called upon [God] with them 
would be answered irrespective of whether he was good or evil.” See also 
Vol.IV, p.3, where al-Buni said, “Know that letters are one of the nations.” 
About the letter mim, al-Buni said, “The worlds of this letter are those 
which, after making ice, they throw it in the sun in order that its heat might 
not bum the people” [Vol.IV, p.5]. 

47. Al-Buni, VoLI, p.90. 

48. Ibid., Vol.m, p.73. 

49. Ibid., VoUH p.62. 

50. Ibid., Volin, p.90. Al-Buni attributed that statement to Ja‘far al-Sadiq.204, 
(32 harfan, minha 28 'Arabiyyan mubayyanan wa 'arba'atun mud- 
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The Hurufi Creed 

As its name suggests, the Hurufi creed was a new sect that depended on 
and involved premisses and conclusions which various people of previous 
trends had approached. The distinctive characteristic of the Hurufis came 
from the fact that, though this field was not original, they could make use 
of it in such a way that it stood as a complete religion rooted upon the 
knowledge of letters. It should be mentioned, however, that the matter 
started from a simple point. Realizing that the letter d, which is part of 
Fadl Allah’s name, was equivalent to 800, and that the word Fadl (i.e. 
Bounty) was repeatedly used in the Quran, 1 Fadl Allah decided to make 
this coincidence the main argument of his claim that he was the renewer 
of Islam at the Beginning of the ninth Hijra (fifteenth AD). Evidently, this 
idea was supported by Fadl Allah’s skill at dream interpretation and, ac¬ 
cordingly, his knowledge of allegorical interpretation, the elements which 
gave the Hurufi creed its characteristic shape. 

The doctrine was constructed upon the idea that the original method of 
knowing God lay in the utterance ( lafz ). The reason being, as the Hurufis 
thought, that as God was spiritual, the link between Him and beings 
would be through utterance only. “The reason why, without words, the 
human beings cannot comprehend any thing is that nothing exists that is 
not their appearance [manifestation].” 2 

The outcome of this concept was that utterance or words came into ex¬ 
istence before meanings, that it contained the unique quality of the es- 
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sence ( al-dhat ), and that without imagining the word, the meaning would 
be impossible to imagine. 3 Moreover, they believed that the whole world 
was a great symphony in which all beings, in their atoms, participated. 4 
The Hurufis believed that, for expressing the meaning through sound and 
letter, there were two perfect languages: Arabic, by which God’s words 
were revealed through its 28 letters, and Persian, whose 32 letters includ¬ 
ed all the sounds since the creation of Adam. 5 But these languages were 
not separate from each other. The link between them lay in the 29th Ara- 
* bic letter, i.e. Lam-alif 6 which, according to the Hurufis, embodied the 
four Persian additional letters. In this way, Persian became the outward 
form and the interpretation of Arabic. 

Meanwhile, Fadl Allah occupied the post of the Quran’s allegorical in¬ 
terpreter ( Mu’awwal ). 7 He supported this idea with the traditions that 
read: “Languages of the inhabitants of Paradise are Arabic and Dari Per¬ 
sian”,* and“Even though the faith was hanged from the Pleiades, the Per¬ 
sians would get hold of it”. 9 The Hurufis held the following Quranic 
verse to be the proof of Fadl Allah’s prophethood: “It is He who has 
raised up from the unlettered a Messenger from among them, to teach 
them the Book and the Wisdom ... and others of them who have not yet 
joined them ... That is the Bounty of God (i.e. Fadl Allah); He has given 
it to whom He will.. .” 10 The Hurufis took this verse to indicate that 
while the Arabs were the first children of God, the Persians were the most 
recent In addition, Fadl Allah was considered God’s messenger an an 
answer to Abraham, the father of the Persians. 11 

According to these proofs, the Hurufis conducted their new creed and 
based it upon the numbers 28 and 32 as symbols, equivalent to the Arabic 
and Persian letters. They started with the creation. Pointing out that the 
world was created in six days, the Hurufis indicated that this period was 
also devoted to creating Adam’s soul, which preceded his body. Those 
days meant the four elements multiplied by 28; the complete set of letters. 
They then added to the total 32, the number of Persian letters which stood 
for the perfect means of approaching the divine knowledge. 12 Moreover, 
the Hurufis considered Lam-alif, as pronounced, to consist of six letters in 
order to be similar and equal to the Kaf and Nun of ( Kun ); the word by 
which God created the world. 13 

In addition, the Hurufis established their own argument to prove that 
the world was created in seven days, not six, so that the hours in the week 
would make the result of multiplying 28 (i.e. Arabic letters) by 6 (i.e. the 
six letters of Kun [Kaf, nun]), as analysed above. 14 They referred to the 
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celebrated tradition that Adam’s clay had been leavened for forty days 
(which was connected with the 40-day Sufi seclusion) as being equal, in 
hours, to 16 x 28 and 16 x 32, the total of the period of the Sufi efface- 
ment that indicated the period during which divinity melted in Adam’s 
material form. 15 

Again, according to their method, the Hurufis dealt with Adam as a 
microcosm and a container of the divine name. This interpreted that trad- 
tion that described Adam as being 6 cubits tall as meaning the total of Ar¬ 
abic and Persian letters, 16 an idea which gave Adam the position of being a 
real viceroy (Khalifa), image of God and a reflection of all His names. 17 
Adam’s physical construction was discussed briefly; the Hurufis stressed 
the idea that he included and reflected the whole world in microcosm, 11 
with emphasis on the items that supported their point of view. The seven 
lines in Adam’s face (i.e. the hair, eyebrows, and the four eyelashes), 
added to the places in which they stand, made their number fourteen - 
equivalent to the fourteen visible stations of the moon. 19 They likened the 
28 joints of the fingers to the whole stations of the moon. 20 Also, they 
took into account,the constellations and their 360 degrees, derived from 
six times sixty, meaning the six days of creation by the total of the num¬ 
bers 28 and 31. 21 They also indicated that Adam’s image and pronuncia¬ 
tion existed potentially in spheres, stars, degrees, minutes, heavens, 
elements and even in paradise and hell. 22 To that it was added that 
Adam’s face, his head and forehead in particular, was created from the 
dust of the Ka’ba, 23 his breast and back from the dust of Jerusalem and the 
further Mosque, and his feet from the dust of al-Hijaz. 24 In this way, 
Adam was the centre of the world around which went the spheres, the 
stars and the planets in the same way that people went around these sa¬ 
cred shrines. 25 Therefore, Adam’s face became the “Guarded Tablet” (al- 
lawh ' l-Mahfuz ) that included the secrets of God; 26 and his seven features 
stood for the seven dialects (al- Ahrirf ’l-Sab‘a), in which the Quran was 
revealed. 27 Adam’s physical details were connected with the number of 
prayers people did in their normal days (i.e. 17 Rak’as), travelling days 
(i.e. 11 Rak’as), and on Fridays (15 Rak’as). 2 * Even the tooth-stick be¬ 
came a divine indication to prayers and symbol for the letters. 29 So much 
for the numeral alternative of Adam of whom more was meant than a par¬ 
ticular person. 

The Hurufis handled the succession of prophets in the same interpreta¬ 
tive way. In order to confirm their creed, the Hurufis did not regard 
Adam only as the first human being. In fact, he was considered a model 
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for the divine image which always governed the world. In this way, the 
successions of prophets were indications of the continuous divinity that 
existed on earth. Like the creation of Adam, the flood of Noah was 
looked on as another creation. 30 After the first resurrection (i.e. the end of 
Adam’s turn with the Flood) the divine letter manifested in the form of 
Noah’s Ark. 31 For that, it went seven times about the Ka’ba, 32 where 
stood the Black Stone as God’s symbol and Adam’s memorial on earth. 
After that, a new world would emerge in the shape of new people and a 
new Adam. The world then was represented by Noah, who saved his era 
from ignorance. 33 To the Hurufis, this ship, which was the pen of God, 
taught again the names of everything. 34 This line is taken up the same 
way with the 124 thousand messengers that God sent. 35 

Then came Abraham’s turn, and he was tested with certain words (i.e. 
28) “and he completed them” 36 to thirty-two. 37 Abraham then established 
the Ka’ba and put the Black Stone in it as God’s representative on earth. 3 * 
He then left Isma’il to occupy his position, and the Hurufis likened Abra¬ 
ham to Muhammad, and Isma’il to al-Mahdi. 39 

Again, Isma’il renewed the world. By sacrificing the ram, he purified 
the world from sin and a new creation was established. They connected 
this ideal sacrifice with that of Christ, 40 and al-Husayn. 41 This creation 
was accompanied, however, with a Hurufi invention aimed at bringing 
Isma’il’s sacrifice under the Hurufi domination; the ram of Isma’il was 
given seven horns to stand for the seven lines in Adam’s face before 
which the angels and the prophets prostrated themselves. 42 

Then came Joseph. In fact, because of his knowledge of interpreting 
dreams, Joseph occupied a special position in the Hurufi creed. Another 
factor for the particular interest of the Hurufi in Joseph was that his Sura 
of the Quran was the first to begin with disjoined letters 43 As Joseph 
was involved with Zulaykha, he was considered a re newer of the world 
like Adam, with Zulaykha as Eve. 44 The Quranic story, however, in¬ 
clined the Hurufi to entitle it ‘Ishqnama (i.e. Book of Love), and the Fair¬ 
est story ('Ahsana ’l-Qasasi) * 5 Accordingly, they described Joseph as 
“the Handsome” (al-Jamit). 46 Setting this aside, Joseph took his place in 
the Hurufi doctrine because of his dream of the prostration of the eleven 
stars, the sun and the moon before him 47 a number which, in addition to 
himself, made fourteen. 4 * Also, the seven fat kine and the lean ones gave 
further evidence for the Hunifi creed 49 So Fadh Allah, as an interpreter 
of the 28 letters of the Quran was, to the Hurufi, a new Joseph. 

As a converser with God, Moses also played his part in the Hurufi 
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creed. The Hurufis referred to him as another Adam by pointing to his 
emphasis on the necessity of having a weekly day of rest, in imitation of 
God after the creation. But they considered die day to be Friday, accusing 
the Jews of twisting the original Old Testament. Moses’ staff turned into 
the divine pen by which the last resurrection and the new creation were 
fulfilled. 50 Moreover, the Jewish tent of assembly 51 was interpreted to be 
Jerusalem, from whence Muhammad’s ascent to heaven took place. 52 The 
tent of assembly became so important to the Hurufis that they invented 
numerical values for it. Claiming that God ordered Moses to turn his face 
to it always, the Hurufis pointed out that it consisted of eleven pieces 
( Shuqqa ), after the number of the words (i.e. the Rak’as) of travelling 
prayers, each piece 28 cubits ( dhira 0 long and four wide, 53 details which 
made Judaism justify the Hurufi creed. But as the Jews dropped this text 
from their Book, it was considered as twisted and incomplete. 54 

As for Christ, the Hurufis considered him their ideal role model. Tak¬ 
ing him as God’s messenger and word, 55 the Hurufis believed him to be a 
[divine] illiterate, a place of God’s words and ascent ( tanzil ), a description 
that draws another parallel to Adam and the creation. 56 By adding the in¬ 
formation that Christ instilled life into dead people, 57 the form of resurrec¬ 
tion and recreation became complete. The Hurufis related that Christ 
said: “My Father is the eternal power, I am His Word [speech] and the 
Holy Ghost his voice”. 5 * 

The Hurufis dealt with the details of the body of Christ in the same 
way that they had dealt with the body of Adam, the conclusion of which 
was that Adam and Christ were identified with each other even in having 
32 teeth, 59 pointing out the possession of God’s words and their interpreta¬ 
tion. 60 In reviewing the great inportance occupied by Christ in the Hurufi 
doctrine, it is interesting to note that, to the Hurufis, the four letters of the 
word Masth (i.e. Christ) indicated the four non-Arabic letters 61 which em¬ 
bodied the 28 letters’ secret and, in turn, the essence of all the world. 

The Hurufis established a link with Christianity, quoting Christ as say¬ 
ing: "These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs; but the time com- 
eth, when I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs, but I shall show 
you plainly of the Father.” 62 They referred to Fadl Allah as being the 
comforter who “Shall teach you all things . . .”, 63 an indication that the 
Hurufis tried to invoke the Christian creed as supporting the true sense of 
Fadl Allah’s movement However, it was not difficult for the Hurufis to 
derive Hurufi-like material from Christianity. For instance, they pointed 
out that the total number of the Apostles, Christ and Mary was fourteen. 
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the equivalent of the seven lines in Adam’s face and the places they occu¬ 
pied. 64 After all this, Fadl Allah emerged to draw die conclusions he had 
aimed at After disputing the different sects of the previous religions, he 
declared that the Jews and the Christians believed in a Messiah, the for¬ 
mer believing he would manifest himself, and the latter believing that he 
had already done so. Fadl Allah pointed out that Christ’s message was to 
unify people under one religion. As there were still numerous religions, 
this would mean that Christ had not manifested himself. Thus Fadl Allah 
was Christ 65 

As for Muhammad, although they paid a great deal of attention to the 
idea that he possessed “the Comprehensive Expressions”, 66 that he was the 
place of the manifestation of the truths, the guide of all beings, the illiter¬ 
ate messenger and prophet, 67 seal of die prophets and the abrogator of re¬ 
ligions, 61 the Hurufis did not concentrate on him very much. Rather, they 
emphasized the tradition which read: “I was sent to explain the law [of Is¬ 
lam] not the truth”, 69 as being evidence that Islam lacked a holy man to 
fulfil this statement. 

Referring to the Comprehensive Expressions that Muhammad pos¬ 
sessed, they were to mean Lam-alif which, to the Hurufis, stood for the 
Persian letters, 70 the authority of which was Fadl Allah - holder of the al¬ 
legorical interpretation. Muhammad’s celebrated illiteracy was used in 
support of Fadl Allah’s prophethood. They interpreted the word Ummi to 
refer to Umm al-Qura (i.e. Mother of the Cities, which is Makkah) of 
whose soil Adam’s face was created. In this way, Muhammad was con¬ 
nected with Umm al-Kitab and “the Seven Oft-repeated” 71 (i.e. the Open¬ 
ing), which paved the way to other sevenfold Hurufi phenomena, like the 
seven lines of Adam’s face and the seven holes in it. 72 Hence, according 
to the Arabic proverb, “the son is his father’s secret (i.e. he resembles 
him)”, Muhammad became a new form of Adam. 73 As Fadl Allah pointed 
out that he would be manifest after the prophet of the Ummiyyin (i.e. the 
people of Makkah), 74 he was linked with Adam, as supported by the 
Quran. 

After Muhammad, the Hurufi’s directed their energy to ‘Ali as the 
possessor of divine sainthood without being a prophet or a messenger. 
Another factor came from the equality of Ali to Muhammad, to the extent 
that a Shi’ite, Hurufi-adopted, tradition reads: “I and ‘Ali are [made] of 
one light”. 75 ‘Ali was given the resemblance of Adam and Christ too. 
This was founded on another tradition, also a Shi'ite one, that reads: 
“Fourteen thousand years before Adam, God created a light When He 
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created Adam, He divided it into two halves which became Muhammad 
and ‘Ali." 76 

The Hurufls used the Fourteen Innocents of the Shi‘ites to support 
their creed with further traditions on the same scale. 77 They also referred 
to the many traditions which dealt with* Ali as a highly superior man, 
good examples of which are: “...‘Ali is [a man] in whom there is a touch 
of God’s essence, 7 * “ I am the City of knowledge and ‘Ali is its Gate¬ 
way”, 79 and “I am the sun and ‘Ali resembles the moon”. 10 The Hurufis 
also included the saying attributed to ‘Ali, “I am the speaking word of 
God”.* 1 By this they intended to indicate that ‘Ali, as a saint and spiritual 
being, was the interpreter of the Quran’s secrets. ‘Ali’s nickname “Abu 
Turab” (Father of Dust, meaning soiled with earth) implied that he was 
created of dust 12 like Adam, with the supporting idea that Abu Turab 
meant all things save God.* 3 

In this manner, the Hurufis laid the foundation of their doctrine on the 
basis of ‘Ali’s sainthood, which represented their ambition of spiritual su¬ 
periority. In their deepest roots, the Hurufis included ‘Ali’s saying: “All 
the secrets of God are in the revealed books, and all that is in the revealed 
books is in the Great Quran, and all that is in the Great Quran is in the 
opening Sura, and all that is in the opening Sura is in Bismillah, and all 
that is in Bismillah is in the Ba of Bismillah, and all that is in the Bo of Bis¬ 
millah is in the point which is under the Ba, and I am the point which is 
under the Ba."* 

In justifying this, for which they were called Nuqtawiyya (the point- 
ists),* 5 the Hurufis repeated the evidence given by Ibn ‘ Arabi that, in the 
presence of Abu Bakr, ‘Ali was the only qualified person to recite to Qu- 
raysh, on behalf of the Prophets, the Sura of Repentance - being the only 
chapter that does not begin with the usual Bismillah. The reason, as given 
by the Prophet himself, was that “No one is to deliver [my message] but a 
man of my own [family].* 6 So, according to the Hunifi creed, ‘Ali became 
himself a substitute for Bismillah, and likewise its secret (i.e. the point) 
which stood as a symbol for the comparison between Adam and God. 
The Hurufis called ‘Ali the ‘‘possessor of the point” (Sahib al-Nuqta), thus 
dubbing him the container of all the meanings expressed by all letters 
from altf to yo,* 7 so that God’s words might be manifested again from the 
point.** A great saint and patron of the Hunifi creed, ‘Ali was quoted as 
saying “Knowledge is a point which the ignorant multiplied”,* 9 meaning 
that ‘Ali possessed the essence of knowledge which lay in the heart as the 
place of God’s revelations and store of His words. Another quotation 
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from ‘Ali was his alleged address to God that reads: " O’ Kaf-Ha-Ya- 
‘Ayn-Sad -1 take refuge in you.” 90 It was considered as evidence that the 
“disjoined” letters of the Quran symbolically indicated the names of God. 

As for the sainthood of ‘Ali, the Hurufis believed that with the appear¬ 
ance of ‘Ali openly with Muhammad, after accompanying all the prophets 
secretly, 91 sainthood came into being and prophecy to an end. Thus, under 
the leadership of ‘Ali, the authority of the secrets of the 28 and the 32 let¬ 
ters, the saints became the symbol ( mazahir ) of God and the carriers of the 
everlasting revelation, which were reserved in the Quran and especially in 
the “disjoined” letters. 92 As the Hurufis saw it, this succession led to the 
ultimate declaration of ‘Ali as “God”. 93 

From ‘Ali, the divine spirituality was transferred to the Mahdi, con¬ 
cerning whom the Hurufis had their own argument They believed his su¬ 
periority came from his resemblance to Christ and Adam. As for Christ, 
the Hurufis claimed that He spoke to the people from his cradle ( al - 
Mahd), and for Adam they quoted the Quranic verse “Have we not made 
the earth as a cradle”, 94 thus indicating the idea that the Mahdi was created 
on earth. 95 After this play on words, the Hurufis referred to the Mahdi as 
a new Adam who was to make the religions one and to rule the world by 
direct communication with God, a way which dispensed with the former 
way of receiving God’s orders through Gabriel, in favour of the Sufi be¬ 
lief in divine utterances. 96 In fact, this Mahdi was meant to be Fadl Allah. 

From dealing with the persons of the prophets and Imams, in support 
of their creed, the Hurufis turned to Islam and the Quran. In order to 
show the essence of the Quran through their allegorical interpretation, 
they changed every point they discussed into numbers that referred to 
Adam’s creation, his face and his physical details, so that the whole being 
might meet in him as the first point, and therefore God. 

They began with the “opening Sura". Presumably they agreed to call it 
“the Mother of the Book” on the premise that it contained 21 unrepeated 
letters, the equivalent of the numeral value of Hawwa’ (i.e. Eve). 97 They 
took its seven verses, with Bismillah included, and agreed to call it the 
treasure ( al-Kanz ), and the “seven oft-repeated verses” ( al-Sab‘ al- 
Mathani)? 1 For the last name they gave, as an alternative, the seven days 
that creation lasted, which again were balanced with six times the number 
of the Arabic alphabet and the six letters of Kun (i.e. Kaf and Nun) by 
which the world was created. 99 By this the “opening” of the Quran was 
connected with the opening of the world - the beginning of creation. 

The Hurufis set forth their idea that the divine words (i.e. the letters) 
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were 28, half of which were used in the Quran as “disjoined” letters, hav¬ 
ing five points. In pronunciation, those 14 letters produced another three 
(i.e. F, when pronouncing Kerf, D when pronouncing Sad, and N when pro¬ 
nouncing Nun) to make the total 17, with a remaining 11 letters. 100 Apply¬ 
ing these arrangements to the Quran and Islam, setting aside the common 
ideas of 28 and 14, other alternatives were to be found. The five points 
indicated the five prayers of the day. The seventeen letters indicated the 
number of Rak' as during a normal day, of which the three supplementary 
letters refer to the three categories of prayers according to the number of 
Rak'as 101 (i.e. 2 at dawn, 3 at sunset, 4 at noon, afternoon and evening 
prayers). 

From prayers they turned to time - time connected with months, 
years, constellations, the sun, the moon, the spheres and the universe. 102 
In order to emphasize their creed, the Hurufis rejected the popular tradi¬ 
tion that God’s mosi beautiful names were 99, and maintained that they 
were only 28. 103 Their evidence was that not only God’s names numbered 
28, but also the prophets mentioned in the Quran were the same num¬ 
ber. 104 These two ideas could be seen to link with each other to mean that 
the prophets were identified with God as His manifestations on earth. 

To return to religious obligations, the Hurufis analysed the call to 
prayers ( al-'Adhan), saying that in numerical value it referred to the fea¬ 
tures of Adam’s face. Fasting referred to the 60 cubit height of Adam or 
the total number of Arabic and Persian letters. Their explanation was 
that, as fasting could be replaced by either feeding 60 people or fasting 
for 60 days, 105 its real meaning lay in this number. Obligatory alms¬ 
giving, and the giving of a fifth of one’s income ( al-Zakat ) were interpret¬ 
ed as the fourteen parties that deserved them 106 and as the seven oft- 
repeated. 107 The details of stoning ( al-Rajm) x( * and even religious warfare 
(i al-Jihad) - which the Sufis suggested as meaning prayers - were con¬ 
nected with their favourite numbers. 109 The Hurufis did not ignore pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah, or the visitation ( al - ‘Umrah), which they evaluated 
numerically as 28, like the 28 circumambulations of the Ka'ba which the 
pilgrims did on those occasions. 110 The Black Stone became the treasury 
of the covenant between God and mankind on the day of creation, and 
acted as a guard whose duty it was to make sure that people were fulfill¬ 
ing their promise. 111 

The Hurufi doctrine developed along these lines to become an inde¬ 
pendent religion. ‘Abd al-Majid Firishta (d.864/1459-60), the man who 
spread the Hurufi doctrine in Turkey, said openly “... and al-Fadl is my 
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religion”. 112 ‘Abd al-Majid also stated that the teim "Fadl (Bounty) was 
writen and inscribed in the image of the moon [especially] on the night of 
the full moon”. 113 His argument was that Fadl Allah was God’s manifes¬ 
tation, seen by the Prophet on die night of Ascent 114 For this reason Jihad 
(Holy War) referred to God’s face. 115 

Some items of this new religion lay in certain interpretations prevail¬ 
ing from Javidan-i Kabir. For example, the true Jihad lay in the perfor¬ 
mance of four RaJc'as of prayers, 116 and fasting referred to the continuous 
commemoration of God and not speaking ill of people. 117 Usury ( al-Riba ) 
was interpreted as being parallel to sodomy, and its penalty was the exe¬ 
cution of both parties involved. 111 Even the text recited during ablutions 
before prayers (« al-Wadu ') and that recited during the prayers were 
changed in Persian and directed to Fadl Allah. 119 

Origins of the Hunifi Creed 

There is no doubt that the Hurufis had collected their material from vari¬ 
ous sources, both Islamic and non-Islamic. In modem times, this subject 
has been covered by several Western and Eastern scholars, the earliest 
studies of which were two articles by Professor E G Brown, published in 
JRAS in 1898 and 1907. 120 In Turkey in the second half of die nineteenth 
century ad, there was a renaissance of the Hunifi creed, the outcome of 
which was the publication of their old books. At that time the Hunifi 
creed was refuted by a Turk, Ishaq Effendi, in a booklet published in Is¬ 
tanbul in 1291/1847, called Kashtf al-Asrar wa Dafx al-Ashrar, in which 
(with extreme bias) he pointed out its heretical elements. 

However, Browne pointed out that the Hunifi doctrine was really a 
Persian movement which expressed itself, like other Persian movements, 
“less fearful of contracting heretical notions”. 121 Rida Tawfiq added to 
that the idea that the Hunifi movement took the form of a Shi’ite sect for 
the same purpose, i.e. opposing the Arabs and demolishing Islam. 122 This 
point of view was, in fact, mentioned by Ishaq, who went to the extent of 
claiming that the Hurufis were even Carmathians. 123 

It is essential to note at this point that, with the exception of Ishaq Ef¬ 
fendi, none of the aforementioned scholars had made use of Javidan-i Ka¬ 
bir , the main Hurufi book which is the main source for this chapter. 
Accordingly, it is also essential for this study to deal with the firsthand 
sources except where original conclusions were drawn by other scholars; 
one such is the clever comparison drawn by Professor Browne between 
the Hunifi and the Babi creeds, in which he made clear the common chau- 
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vinist spirit that governed them both. 134 

As for the non-Islamic origins of the Hunifi creed, Rida Tawfiq 
referred to the idea of the Persian resistance against the Arabian conquest 
and the struggle between the Semitic and the Aryan spirits. Like other 
Islamic thinkers, Tawfiq connected the Hurufi doctrine with the 
neoplatonic idea of the priority of essence to things. 129 Tawfiq also 
regarded al-Shalmaghani as a model for Fadl Allah in assuming divini¬ 
ty. 126 Before leaving this point, it should be mentioned that, as far as the 
priority of essence is concerned, the Hurufis believed in the absolute op¬ 
posite of this idea. They pointed out quite clearly that sound came before 
meaning. Another proof confuting this idea comes from the story that, in 
his debates with the philosophers, Fadl Allah not only refuted Greek phi¬ 
losophy but also asked his opponent not to quote Plato or Aristotle. 127 The 
philosophical material, as will be shown, found its way to Hurufism 
through Isma'ili sources. 

In his Javidan-i Kabir, Fadl Allah indicated the Persian nature of his 
movement by stating that one of his followers considered his movement 
as “the manifestation of Kaykhusraw out of the cave”. 121 This Kaykhus- 
raw was said to have been a Persian king who rescued the Persian people 
from Turkish domination. 129 After attaining this end, he was said to have 
given up his monarchy in favour of retirement and then to have “va¬ 
nished”. 130 Kaykhusraw was now seen as having returned in the form of 
Fadl Allah. In a second dream, like the first story, Fadl Allah was seen in 
the form of Jamshid, an old saint and king, 131 who renewed the Persian re¬ 
ligion and originated Nawruz , 132 leading 100 of his sons, each of them car¬ 
rying two Dhu’l-Fiqar swords. 133 In this manner, Fadl Allah was regarded 
as both an Arab Mahdi and a Persian king, in his particular combination 
of Arabian ancestry, Islamic religion and Persian spirit. Thus, the Hurufi 
movement was in fact directed against the Mongol occupation. 

Within the Hurufi concept of numerical values, one can find elements 
of the Persian idea of duality, exemplified in the image of the Hurufi 
equator, which divided the hair, the face, the tongue, and, accordingly, all 
the body into two equal halves. 134 There were occasions on which the Hu¬ 
rufis mentioned the fire, but they were vague about it; dealing with it 
within the Islamic legends, such as God’s manifestation to Moses, with a 
reference to the magicians as its worshippers. They related the story of 
how Adhar (Abraham’s father) was burnt with it on one hand, then on the 
other, how it lit the world through Abraham’s body to the day of resurrec¬ 
tion. 135 By this, the Hurufis possibly meant that the divine fire haunted 
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[incarnated] Abraham’s body so that he became the actual God (i.e. the 
magicians’ fire) who governed the world. 

Unquestionaby, the Hurufis were very much influenced by Christiani¬ 
ty, especially the person of Christ. In fact, the Hurufi creed was a grand 
compound of every possible religious idea. Their aim was to display their 
creed in the form of a major religion in which all the beliefs joined 
together. 

The Hurufis never denied their direct dependence on the Old Testa¬ 
ment. In fact, they used the Jewish creed as proof and support of their 
own. As Muslims, the Hurufis referred to the text “God created Adam ac¬ 
cording to His image” ( Khalaqa Allahu ’Adama ‘Ala Suratihi ) not as a 
tradition, but as a Jewish text. 136 Moreover, the Hurufis linked the Quran 
with the Old Testment. For example, they said that the Quranic verse 
“Then bring you ten suras the like of it” 137 referred to the Ten Command¬ 
ments of God to Moses. 13 * Furthermore, the Hurufis referred to Abra¬ 
ham’s ram in its Jewish context, but they added details to the story that 
gave it a Hurufi nature. 139 

The Hurufi movement undoubtedly gave superiority to Persian over 
Arabic - which gives the impression that the movement was, as Rida 
Tawfiq realized, 140 a link in the long chain of Persian revolt against the re¬ 
ligion and rule of the Arabs. It must be remembered that neither Arabic 
language nor Arabic rule existed there at all during the eighth and ninth 
centuries; a matter which links this question with the aforementioned idea 
that the Persians could not act politically without a religious, or rather 
spiritual, background of some sort Except for the idea that Sa‘d al-Din 
al-Hamwi was “the running man of the Persians” {Yes 1 a al-'Ajam), the 
Hurufi movement was, in its Islamic roots, connected with the prophecy 
spread by the Kharijis (represented by the followers of Yazid ibn Abi An- 
isa) in the second century AH (eighth AD) that “God (Glory be to him), will 
send a non-Arab [rather, Persian] messenger to whom He will reveal, all 
at once, a book which was written in Heavens”. 141 Yazid himself was re¬ 
ported to have turned away from the law of Muhammad, because of this, 
in favour of another religion, 142 the Sabaean. 143 Another Kharifi idea was 
inserted into the Hurufi creed: the Hurufis were so much interested in the 
Sura of Joseph, that one of their sacred books - Mahabbatnama (Book of 
Love) - was, in fact, an allegorical interpretation of it 144 

Remembering that the Kharijis had claimed that “the Sura of Joseph 
was not a part of the Quran”, 145 it becomes quite obvious why the Hurufis 
were so fond of it. It seems that finding a whole long Sura of the Quran as 
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false, but accepted by Muslims, gave the concrete evidence that imitating 
the Quran came within people’s ability. Regarding the idea that the Mah- 
di was to abrogate Islamic law, the Hunifis found no difficulty in finding 
many traditions which supported the claim that the Mahdi - in their eyes, 
Fadl Allah - was liable to manifest in Persia. Ikhwan al-Safa also men¬ 
tioned some of these traditions. 146 

It should be mentioned that the Hurufi creed was linked with Sufism 
and Shi‘ism so firmly that the Hunifi movement could be considered as 
one of the successive Shi’ite/Sufi movements which took place all over 
the Muslim world. 

The Hurufi creed and Sufism 

The connections between the Hurufi creed and Sufism was so close that 
they cannot be ignored. In fact, the movement showed a Sufi stamp rath¬ 
er than that of any other sect, even Shi’ism. The Hunifis respected al- 
Hallaj so highly that Fadl Allah was said to have won his support through 
a dream, 147 as if al-Hallaj was a prophet. Later, when Fadl Allah was exe¬ 
cuted, ‘Ali al-’A‘la compared him with al-Hallaj as partakers in one se¬ 
cret and one fate. 14 * Again, Fadl Allah was compared with al-Hallaj in a 
manner which expressed the idea that both of them were persecuted dur¬ 
ing their lifetime, but “after some time they believed in his sainthood [al- 
Hallaj’s], and instead of slandering him, they blessed him, which they 
still do”. 149 Moreover, al-Hallaj was described as the man “who knows 
the thought in the breasts.” 150 When Nasimi travelled to Aleppo, al-Hallaj 
became his model. Praising him, Nasimi said: 

Since I have helped [Mansur] by the Truth [God] I repeat his 
words: 

‘I am the Truth’, who will put me cm the gibbet. I have become 
notorious like [Mansur] in this city. 151 

In this manner, al-Shibli became another hero, for saying: “In Heaven 
[rather in my robe] there is no-one but God”, 152 and Abu Yazid al- 
Bistami, for his saying: “Glory be to me. How great is my majesty”. 153 In 
Shark al-Jawidan, this last text was falsely inserted in a Quranic verse 
which reads: “Whose is the Kingdom today? it’s God’s the One Omnipo¬ 
tent, 154 Glory be to Him: How great is His Majesty, He is exalted high 
above the partners they ascribe Him”. 155 Fadl Allah quoted ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Kashani’s definition of the alif as to “indicate the essence of 
oneness [i.e. the truth]”. 156 It was an introduction whose conclusion was 
“The viceroy of the Alif [i.e. the Truth] must be the Ba because, after the 
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Alifs elimination the Ba exists”. 137 Fadl Allah then dealt with this ques¬ 
tion in a way that made Adam the alternative of the Alif, while Fadl Allah 
himself stood for the Ba. 15 * Leaving the Sufi Shayks, the Hunifis adapted 
Sufi rites and principles. ‘Ali al-’A‘la expressed the ‘‘Forty Day Solitude 
(i al-Khatwa al-Arba ’iniyya) in a beautiful verse which reads: 

Show [manifest] [Your] beauty like 

that wine whose soul kindles after forty days. 159 

In discussing the ‘‘chain” of sainthood which began with Adam, the 
Hurufis took it through the prophets, ending with al-Hallaj, and resuming 
again through the Sufis. 160 The Hurufis also referred to the divine wine 
which they connected with the Hurufi knowledge. For this, ‘Ali al-’A‘la 
said: “He who drank [a little] of this pure water [i.e. wine] would put on 
[the garment] of immortality”. 161 

After all this, the Hurufis naturally adopted the Sufi idea of the “Per¬ 
fect Man”. In fact, this idea suited the Hurufi doctrine so thoroughly that 
Ibn ‘ Arabi’s statement of al-Futuhad appears as if it was written especial¬ 
ly to fit into the Hurufi doctrine. 162 Ibn ‘Arabi preceded Fadl Allah in 
pointing out his identification with the Quran and seven oft-repeated [vers¬ 
es]. 163 The Hurufis believed in the doctrine of “Unity of Being”; in adopt¬ 
ing it, they followed the Persian line of likening the world to the fabulous 
bird Simurgh. One example lay in ‘Ali al-’A‘la’s verse: 

For the Simurgh, who is the name of the “One Being” [existence] 
Self prostration is compulsory [ obligatory ] 164 

A brief examination of the first 47 parts of al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya 
shows clearly that nearly all the Hurufi material was derived from them. 
The Hurufis made it clear that their doctrine was, in fact, wider than Su¬ 
fism. Nasimi expressed this by delcaring that: 

Shibli is a drop of our ocean: 

Adham is a point of our letter. 165 

The Hurufis disputed and sometimes confuted traditional Sufi princi¬ 
ples. Discussing the Sufi purgation as a way to divine knowledge and 
miracles, the Hurufis rejected hunger and called those who practised it 
“formalists”. 166 They also denied that the Sufis were qualified for the alle¬ 
gorical interpretation of the ambiguous verses and the“disjoined” letters 
of the Quran. 167 The matter developed even to the extent of accusing the 
Sufis of turning away from Unity and becoming polytheists. 16 * The Sufi 
leaders were connected with the'Umayyads, likened to the followers of 
Yazid, and called the killer’s of al-Husayn. 169 ‘Ali al-’A‘la blamed Ibn 
‘Arabi for claiming to be the Seal of Saints, likening him to Satan, and his 
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book Fusus al-Hikam (i.e. the precious stones of wisdom) to pieces of 
glass, 170 saying that it spread ignorance amongst people. 171 

From all this, it seems clear that, although the Hurufis depended utter¬ 
ly on Sufi material in establishing their creed, their task was to select 
what agreed with their line of thought and reject that which disagreed 
with it In fact, their aim was to submerge Sufism in their creed. 


The Hurufi creed and Shi‘ism 

In dealing with the relationship between the Humfis and the Shi‘ites, one 
should first point out the great resemblance of Fadl Allah to the extremist 
leaders. Actually, Fadl Allah reminds one of al-Mughira ibn Sa‘id, who 
considered God in the form of the letters. In regarding himself as the 
manifestation of Christ, Fadl Allah was like Abu Mansur al-’Ijli, who 
taught that Adam was the first human being and Christ the second. An¬ 
other resemblance of Fadl Allah to Abu Mansur comes from the fact that 
both claimed to have been God’s messengers for the purpose of allegori¬ 
cal inteipretation. 

There were other extreme ideas prevailing in the Hurufi doctrine. Bay- 
an ibn Sam‘an, as already shown, referred to the idea that God’s face was 
His only immortal member on which the Humfis depended completely to 
show that Adam was the face of God. The extremists were also the 
teachers of the Humfis in claiming that believers did not die and that 
death meant a removal from one home, namely, the material world, to an¬ 
other, namely the spiritual world. 172 The belief in the Second Coming 173 
and Mahdiyya was another characteristic common to both Sufis and extre¬ 
mists. Just as Abu ’1-Khattab became a god after his death, so Fadl Allah 
was described as “The Lord of Lords” ( Rabb al-Arbab ). 174 The Humfis 
reflected general Shi’ite ideas, one of which was precaution ( al-Taqiyya ) - 
Sayyid Ishaq wrote his Mahramnama especially to free the Hurufi creed 
from precaution. 175 

Although Fadl Allah was very wary of making a straightforward state¬ 
ment that expressed Shi’ism in his books, traces of this doctrine were to 
be found. He refuted Ibn Hanbal’s disapproval of the inward interpreta¬ 
tion, 176 and disputed the text of the call to prayers ( Al-Ahdan ), in order to 
prove that the Shi’ite phrase “Come to Good Works” should be part of 
it. 177 Despite the clear connection between the seven oft-repeated [verses] 
and the Fourteen Innocents of the Shi’ites, Fadl Allah confirmed the 
Twelvers’ argument that every prophet had twelve successors [Imams]. 178 
Indicating his Mahdiyya indirectly, he quoted the message which Shah 
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Uways (d.776/1375-6) had sent to Amir Wali, 179 a part of which reads: 
“[during a dream] I have seen eleven existences and high souls whose 
twelfth is myself ”. 1 * 0 

After the death of Fadl Allah, the Timurid government persecuted the 
Hurufis to such an extent that precaution became useless, an eventuality 
which was accompanied by a clear Twelver trend. The Hurufis then at¬ 
tacked Abu Hanifa, calling him Abu Khanifa (Father of the Snuffer). ‘ Ali 
al-’ATa also teased the Turks as being followers of Abu Hanifa. 1 * 1 In a 
Turkish poem, Nazimi mentioned the Twelve Imams by name, 1 * 2 and ‘Ali 
al-’A‘la also referred to them briefly. 1 * 3 In Short al-Jawidan, written in 
819/1416—17, 1 * 4 not only the Fourteen Innocents of the Shi‘ites were men¬ 
tioned, but they were also associated with the Fourteen Innocents of the 
Jews (i.e. the Twelve Chiefs, Moses and Aaron) and the Christians. 1 * 5 
This idea was a Hurufi innovation. In Mahramnama (written in 828/ 
1424-5) the Twelve Imams were mentioned openly. 1 * 6 Moreover, Sayyid 
Ishaq considered God’s manifestation likely to be through three means: 
Prophethood, I mama and Divinity, the last of which was to appear 
through the second Seal of Saints (i.e. Fadl Allah) as another Adam. 1 * 7 

Sayyid attributed to al-Hasan al-‘Askari, the Eleventh Imam, a strange 
text, which reads: “We have ascended to the House of Truth with the feet 
of prophethood and Wilaya. Our lights, are [marked] in seven ways with 
the banners of Futwwa and sainthood... our descendants are the Fuqaha’ 
of religion and the deputies of faith... our partisans are the group of sal¬ 
vation and the pure sect.. ” 1M 

From this evidence the Hurufi movement appears to be a Nusayri-like 
group who considered ‘Ali as the absolute Seal of Saints, and Fadl Allah 
the special one. 1 * 9 This attitude, however, is reminiscent of the Nusayri 
division of the Shi‘ites into formalists, i.e. the moderate Twelvers, and the 
true group which meant the Nusayris themselves, or the like. The Huru- 
fis, in fact, followed this very line - ‘Ali al-’A‘la addressed the Shi'ites, 
saying: 

O’ Shi'ites, what came over you 

Why did you become apostates and disbelievers.” 190 

Again, the author of Sharb al-Jawidan attacked the Shi'ites for not 
adopting the Hurufi creed, and likened them to asses. 191 However, Ishaq 
Effendi realized that the Hurufis, especially those of Turkey, pretended to 
be Shi'ites, 192 which confirms this point of view; yet he reported that in 
their secret meetings the Hurufis used to drink wine, which would point to 
the Nusayri trend. 193 The Hurufi doctrine included other Shi'ite princi- 
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pies, like infallibility, which they attributed to Fatima too, 194 and al-Bada ' 
(i.e. an opinion that occurs to the Imam, through God’s guidance, different 
from a former opinion) which the Shi’ites used as an alternative for abro¬ 
gation ( al-Naskh ). 195 They expressed their belief in Bada’ through ‘Ali al- 
’A’la’s verse: 

If you come out of the individual words 

You can see the Bounty of Truth [i.e. Fadl Allah] as if he was 

[your] guide 

He who said "The Mother of the Book is especially ours” 

Will blot out and establish whatsoever he will 196 

The Hurufis even mentioned the idea of the Mahdi’s manifestation so 
that he might avenge Fadl Allah. On this, ‘Ali al-’A‘la said: 

O Mahdi, for how long are you going to sleep in your cave. 

Wake up and strike this part [of the world] with your blade. 197 

Ultimately, like the moderate Shi‘ites, the Hurufis believed in two res¬ 
urrections; a shorter one (i.e. during the Second Coming) and a greater 
one, which followed the usual belief. But the Hurufis symbolized the 
shorter resurrection to mean the manifestation of the Hurufi belief, 
whereas the other remained as taking place after the destruction of the 
bodies. 191 

After establishing this close relationship between the Hurfis and the 
Twelvers, the Isma‘ili element should also be noted. In fact, most of the 
philosophical points of the Hurufi creed seem to have been derived from 
the Isma‘ili treatises of Ikhwan al-Safa' and other Isma‘ili sources. The 
reason behind this is that, even without being pure philosophers, the 
Isma'ilis used a great deal of philosophical material in establishing their 
creed. Moreover, those Isma‘ili treatises contained diligent usage of in¬ 
terpretations and arguments about letters. The true vision ( al-Ru’ya al- 
Sadiqa ), which was the principle basis of the Hurufi creed, was men¬ 
tioned in the Rasa’il (i.e. the treatises) as a great quality of the Isma‘ili 
leaders. 199 Also, as the Hurufis did later, the Isma‘ilis believed that, “If 
any human being held these qualifications (i.e. the interpretation of 
dreams and knowledge of allegorical interpretation)... he would be the 
person who was sent [by God], the lord of the age and the Imam as long 
as he lives. 200 Moreover, the Isma‘ilis were the teachers of the Hurufi in 
considering resurrection as the knowledge 201 and in that the Day of Resu- 
rection meant Friday. 202 As Fadl Allah was called “the Possessor of Inter¬ 
pretations” ( Sahibu al-Ta’wil), the Isma‘ili Imams were “Holders of 
Interpretations” (’Ahlu al-Ta’wil). m 

The Isma‘ilis preceded the Hurufis in likening prophethood to the sun 
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and I mama to the moon. 204 The Isma’ilis provided the Hurufis with the 
idea that “the Regent (i.e. the /mam) interprets the book, while the prophet 
is in charge of the delivery”. 205 The Isma’ilis referred to their Imams as 
being God’s “face, tongue, arm and eye both in his earthly [material] 
world and his human form”, 206 an idea which is absolutely parallel to Hu- 
rufi thought. Again, the Humfi idea that the human being was a micro¬ 
cosm was often mentioned in Isma’ili sources. 207 

Even the idea of Persian supremacy, on which the Hurufis founded 
their creed, was established in Isma’ili books. In listing the qualities of 
perfection, among other qualities Ikhwan al-Safa’ listed “Persian descen- 
dancy, Arabic religion and Hanafi sect”, 20 * points which the Hurufis em¬ 
phasized in early times. Ikhwan al-Safa’ also supported the Persian 
supremacy by Quranic verses and traditions which the Hurufis used later 
on. 209 Even the word Fadl Allah, “Bounty of God”, was underlined in 
Isma’ili sources. 210 

It should be emphasized that the Humfi movement was one of the 
many extremist movements which reflected the political cause through 
Shi’ism, mixed with other religions and rational idea including Sufism. 
The main aim was to form a popular and convincing doctrine to which 
different categories of people might be attracted. 

Unlike the formal sects, the Humfi creed was so active that neither the 
execution of its founder nor the persecution of its early leaders brought it 
to an end. The Humfi creed survived under other names without losing 
its characteristics, a point which will be discussed in a later chapter. 

Ni‘mat Allah Wali (731-834/1331-1431 

It was said that Ni’mat Allah, 211 the first ‘Alawi Sufi of Isma’ili extrac¬ 
tion, was bom and grew up at Aleppo, then emigrated to Persia, 212 where 
he established his well-known order. But it is more likely that his father, 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad, had emigrated to Persia, settled down and 
married near Kirman, where Ni’mat Allah was bom in 731/1331. 213 In the 
meantime, Ni’mat Allah’s grandfather, Muhammad ibn Abd Allah, re¬ 
mained at Aleppo, 214 where he apparently died. Of his ancestry, Ni’mat 
Allah himself stated that his fifth great-grandfather’s mother was a Sa- 
manid princess, and that Ni’mat Allah’s eleventh great-grandfather was 
known as al-Kashani, 215 evidence which suggests that his family might 
have lived in Persia then, and, for one reason or another, emigrated to 
Aleppo. 

However, in 755/1354, after studying the usual subjects under the tu- 
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telage of several well-known Persian learned men, 216 Ni‘mat Allah toured 
the Arab world, perhaps to improve his Arabic. After staying a while in 
Egypt, he departed for Makkah, where he met ‘Abd Allah al-Yafi‘i 
(d.768/1366-7), became his disciple and, after seven years, his Khalifa . 217 

It seems that the events of unrest in Persia, especially Samarqand 
where Timur was endeavouring to come to power, encouraged Ni‘mat 
Allah to return and make the best of the circumstances. He arrived in He¬ 
rat in 762/1361, the second year of Timur’s reign. 211 Timur’s policy of 
favouring the l Alawis together with Ni’mat Allah’s impressive character 
meant great success to his new order, especially when he was able to at¬ 
tract a considerable number of the Mongols themselves. 219 But this early 
achievement caused him to be banished from Herat, 220 a decision in which 
the Faqihs also shared. 221 Ni'mat Allah’s power and influence on people 
can be demonstrated by Timur's having been repotted as justifying his 
decision to banish him on the grounds that “in one city two Kings cannot 
exist”. 222 Ni’mat Allah then left for Sabz, a village within the area of Sa¬ 
marqand, where he built a house and a mosque in which he lived accord¬ 
ing to the order’s tradition. 223 But he was not left undisturbed for long; 
suspected of having political ambitions, he was forced to move from one 
place to another (i.e. Kubnan and elsewhere), 224 until he settled down at 
Yazd on a small island in the middle of the river under the protection of 
Prince Iskander, grandson of Timur. 225 Eventually, he moved to Mahan, 
which he chose as his residence and centre for his order. 226 

Ni’mat Allah lived more than one hundred years 227 and died at Mahan 
in 834/1431. 222 His long life enabled him to witness many Sufi move¬ 
ments from which he learned not to be driven by people’s enthusiasm. 
When Timur ordered him to leave Samarqand, Ni’mat Allah was calm 
enough to prophesy that all places would be possessed by Timur. 229 Nev¬ 
ertheless, the spirit of the time was reflected by Ni’mat Allah. His disci¬ 
ples so over-estimated his sainthood that they prostrated themselves 
before him. 230 Ni’mat Allah used to refer to himself as the “Manifested 
one” ( al-Muzhar ) and likened his companionship with al-Yafi‘i to that of 
Moses with Jethro (Shu'ayb.) 221 

Ni’mat Allah was a pure Sufi; he expressed the idea of “Unity of Be¬ 
ing”, 232 mentioned the “Perfect Man”, 233 dealt with the “chain of saints” 234 
and wrote two commentaries on Fusus al-Hikam. 235 He referred to al- 
Hallaj and other Sufis 236 and esteemed Abu Yazid al-Bistami so highly 
that he connected him with ‘Ali. 237 On the other hand, Ni’mat Allah’s 
learning was wide enough to cover philosophy too. He studied Ibn Sin- 
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na’s Is ha rat,* 3 * referred to Nasir al-Din al-Tusi as a philosopher, 239 and 
before accompanyig al-Yafi‘i, met Qutb al-Din Shirazi (d. 766/1364-5) at 
Makkah. 240 

It was natural that Ni‘mat Allah’s poetry contained Hurufi material. 241 
In addition to which, the close similarity between his name, Ni’mat Allah 
(i.e. the Blessing of God) and Fadl Allah (i.e. the Bounty of God) caused 
Ni’mat Allah to become an abstract expression rather than a proper name. 
Throughout his Diwan, Ni’mat Allah referred to his name as an alternative 
to Fadl Allah in the Hurufi references. It was said that when expelled 
from Herat, Ni’mat Allah commented in verse, “They recognize the 
Blessing of God, then they deny it, and then most of them are 
unthankful”. 242 

Ni’mat Allah’s order had distinctive characteristics, whose disciples 
held their commemoration (Dhikr as) follows: 

They used to sit down holding their left knees with their right hands 
and their right knees with their left hands and bend from left to right, 243 
reciting “There is no god but God”. 244 The purpose behind their sitting 
down was to avoid dancing, whirling, running, and moving at all, 245 but 
clapping the hands and musical instruments were permitted. 246 Before be¬ 
ginning their commemoration, the disciples were to prostrate themselves 
to Ni’mat Allah. 247 There were distinctive clothes to wear, 24 * but this was 
changed later. 249 However, there was a sign which indicated the member¬ 
ship of the Ni ‘mat Allahi order. At first, it was a simple hat, a crown as 
they called it, which was developed into the five-gored hat (Panj Tark y 50 
(being an indication of the five members of the Holy Family). Then Ni¬ 
’mat Allah was said to have granted a suggestion made by Sayyid Minhaj, 
one of his Khalifas , that the gores should be increased to 12, in order to 
represent the Twelve Imams. 251 However, this event seems to have been 
inserted by ‘Abd al-Razzaq for the sake of establishing a link between 
this order and the Safawid traditional hat that Haydar the Safawi invented 
afterwards. 

Here, one should examine Nur Allah al-Tustari’s claim that Ni’mat 
Allah’s Shi’ism was unquestionable. 252 Al-Sakhawi related that Ni’mat 
Allah was Harufid. 255 His first biographer described ‘Abd Allah al-Yafi‘i 
as an outstanding Faqih at both Hanafi and Shaft‘i Fiqh, 254 which suggests 
that Ni’mat Allah was also a Sunni. Moreover, Ni’mat Allah himself 
clearly stated “I am not a RafidC' 255 After saying that a Rafidi was “the 
enemy of Abu Bakr (Rafidi kist? Dushman-i Bubakr ), he added: “I am the 
lover of all the Companions, comrade of the Sunnis”. 256 This means that 
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Ni'mat Allah was, like Timur, a Shi'ite according to the Syrian definition, 
who supported the “Household” on the ground that “If you are the lover 
of ‘Ali’s family, you are, matchlessly, a perfect believer”. 257 

Another example of Ni‘mat Allah’s kind of Shi‘ism, (i.e. disowning 
the Umayyads) lay in his verse: “If you slander ‘Ali’s enemies it would 
be lawful”. 231 Ni'mat Allah also mentioned the Twelve Imams 239 whom 
the Sufis of the eight century AH (the fourteenth ad) referred to, but to that 
he added “Ni‘mat Allah is in the same position of Messenger”. 260 His aim 
was to conclude that he was the manifestation of God in whom all the 
sects, or rather the world, met; an idea which was expressed in these 
words: “I hold a comprehensive doctrine which God gave me and this 
guidance [of God to me] will be mine forever”. 261 

Even when the idea of Infallibility occurred to Ni‘mat Allah, 262 he did 
not accept it as part of the Shi‘ite doctrine. Instead, he referred to himself 
as an independent body, like a new ‘Alawi Imam with a new sect to estab¬ 
lish. In this way, on behalf of his order, Ni‘mat Allah said: “Our pir and 
saint, Ni'mat Allah, is the memory of Muhammad and ‘Ali”. 263 

Considering the question of whether Ni‘mat Allah was a Shi'ite, 
which seems now to have been false, the secret behind it was his theoreti¬ 
cal Shi‘ism, to which two Shi‘ite-like treatises, one on the virtues of the 
Mahdi 264 and the other a commentary on Kumayl’s conversation with 
4 Ali, might be added. 263 But the governing factor was that, from the be¬ 
ginning of the Safawid era, Ni'mat Allah’s descendants became Shi'ites 
and much inter-marrying between the Safawid dynasty and themselves 
took place. 266 The result was not only that this Sufi order (among others 
which will be discussed later) melted into the new Shi'ite society, but 
also that Ni'mat Allah was said to have foreseen Isma'il al-Safawi’s com¬ 
ing to power as a deputy of the Mahdi. 267 Notably, this prophecy was 
mentioned by Muhammad Mufid-i Yazdi in his history, which was writ¬ 
ten in 1082/1671-2, as a preface to Sun’ Allah’s treatise on the Ni'mat Al- 
lahi order. 268 Yazdi claimed that Ni'mat Allah referred to Isma'il by the 
number equivalent to his name (i.e. 231) which was considered to be 
Isma'il al-Hadi (i.e. 212+19). 269 Nufidi also pointed out that Ni'mat Al¬ 
lah mentioned Isma'il by the eight letters which his description, Na’ib (i.e. 
deputy [of al-Mahdi]), contained by analysing the word to Nun, Alif, and 
Ba’ in order to make the total. 270 According to Mufidi, 271 it was said that 
Ni'mat Allah even mentioned the date of Isma'il’s coming to power (i.e. 
901/1503-4). 

It must be pointed out that this information was collected from a long 
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poem and two quatrains in Ni'mat Allah’s Diwan? 72 Setting aside the fact 
that the whole poem might have been inserted in the Diwari 273 and that the 
last quatrain was fabricated later, according to the rhyme of the poem, the 
number 231 is, in fact, the equivalent of Ni’mat Allah (if the Ta' of Ni'mat 
is considered as Ha.’) which also consisted of eight letters. 274 In addition, 
the date given (as will be shown in the next chapter) is false too. Notably, 
this very information was twisted again to mean the manifestation of the 
Babi leader, Mirza ‘ Ali Muhammad, too. 275 What made this possible was 
that this subject of foreseeing the manifestation of the Mahdi and the like 
was then a popular matter that concerned the people, and the Sufis in par¬ 
ticular. Thus, there is a possibility that Ni'mat Allah might have written 
parts of that poem to participate with the Sufis who discussed this field, 
and that the coming generations tried to alter it to serve their own ends. 

There remains one further point Besides the fact that most of the 
leading Sufis since the seventh century AH (the thirteenth AD) were ‘ Alaw- 
is, the Ni'mat-Allahi order was said to have attracted twelve thousand 
‘ Alawis as disciples, 276 a phenomenon that threatened the possibilities of 
the non-'Alawi Sufis becoming outstanding spiritual or material leaders. 
Naturally, the reaction came in the form of a revolutionary non-'Alawi 
and absolutely non-Shi'ite movement which Baha al-Din Naqshband 
(d.792/1390) brought about. This point will be discussed later, but here it 
is sufficient to say that a great competition was taking place between the 
Ni'mat-Allahi and the Naqshbandi orders. It was said that Ni'mat Allah 
was able to convert the Naqshbandi leader of Kirman to his orders. 277 A 
simple example of the deep hatred rooted in the hearts of the Naqshbandi 
Sufis against Ni'mat Allah himself, lay in the fact that in Nafahat al-Uns 
‘ Abd al-Rahman al-Jami ignored Ni'mat Allah and his Khalifas. 278 

In the end, Ni'mat Allah was the first Sufi leader who managed to find 
his way to India, thereby overcoming his difficulties with his Sufi oppo¬ 
nents and the persecuting authorities of his country. By attracting the in¬ 
terest of Sultan Ahmad Shah of Dekkan(reigned 825—38/1422-34) 279 Ni¬ 
'mat Allah was able to send his grandson there. After a while, the rela¬ 
tions between the Indian court and Ni'mat Allah grew so close that some 
of his descendants settled down in India, where they found the same pop¬ 
ular position that their relations occupied in Safawid Persia. 
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Chapter Six 

Part m 

1. See the Quran , .. but for the bounty and mercy of God towards you, you 

had been the loser”, 2:61; “And but for the bounty of God to you and His 
mercy, you would surely have followed Satan, except a few”, 4:85; also see 
4:113,5:a59,14:10,14:20-21. 

2. Javidan-i Kabi, f.l49a, (Hich chiz, bi alfaz ’insan ma'lum na mishawad, 
sabab-i an-kay ka hich [chiz] ka mazhar-i ’ishan nist). 

3. Ibid., f. 166b. 

4. Ibid., f.l55b. A text reads, Hama-i dharral-i kainat, dar ' usui wa-parda wa- 
maghma, dhakirand, wa-har yak dar maqam-i k hi wist an dhjakirand. 

5. Ibid., ff.76a, 369a. 

6. Javidan-i Kabir., f.369; according to the tradition Lam-alif is an alternative to 
the non-Arabic letters ( Lam alif badilun min al-Huritfal-'a‘jamiyya), f.l5a. 

7. Ibid., ff.76a, 369a. 

8. Ibid., ff.4a, 136b. ( Lisanu 'ahli' l-jannati ‘Arabiyyun wa-Farisiyyun da- 
riyy), Dari is the new Persian. See Shahkarha-i Naihr-i Farisi, by Sa‘id 
Nafisi, pp.3-4 (Tehran AH 1330). This tradition, whose origin lacks the in¬ 
dication of Dari Persian, was proved false by Ibn ‘ Asakir. See his thorough 
investigation in his Tarikh, Vol.V, p.394. (Syria 1332). 

9. Ibid., f.l36b; Sharh al-Javidan, ff.lSa, 126b. ( Law kana 'l-'imanu mu'alla- 
qan bi-‘l-lkwrayya la-nalahu rijalun min 'abna' Faris). 

10. Sharh al-Javidan, f.l24a; according to Quran 62:2-4. For Abraham’s being 
Persian, see al-Binini’s al-Athar al-Baqiya, pp.204-5. 

11. Al-Biruni, ibid. 

12. Javidan-i Kabir, ff.lb-2a. 

13. Ibid., ff.52b-53a. 

14. Ibid., f.l49a. 

15. Ibid., f.395a. 

16. Ibid., f.2a; see also al-Azraqi, Tarikh Makkah, p.7. 

17. Ibid., 1.4b. 

18. Ibid., ff.4lb-42a. Apparently, in this concern, the Hurufis depended on the 
details stated in Ikhwan al-Sufa, Vol.I, pp.582-609. They are also mentioned 
in al-Risalat al-Jami'a, Vol.I, p.238. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid., ff.27,89. 

21. Ibid., f.4b; also Istiwanama, f.38b. 

22. Istiwanama, f.38b; Javidan-nama, f.l04b. 

23. Javidan-i Kabir, f.386a-b. 

24. Ibid., f.60a. According to al-Azraqi, the Ka’ba was built of stones from the 

Mountain of Lebanon, Tu-Zita, Tur-Sina, al-Judi and Hira’ ( Tarikh Mak- 
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kah, p.7). 

25. Ibid., f.4b. 

26. Ibid., f.2a. 

27. Shark al-Javidan, f.l98b. 

28. /bid., f.386a. 

29. Ibid., f.386b. 

30. Javidan-i Kabir, ff.60b-61a 

31. Ibid. 

32. According to al-Azraqi, the ship went about the Ka‘ba forty times ( [Tarikh 
Makkah, p.20). 

33. Shark al-Javidan, f.252b. Obviously, it is illogical to suggest that al-Ka‘ba, 
which the Muslims believe to have been established by Abraham, existed in 
the time of Noah, but the aim of the study is not to correct but to demonstrate 
the Hurufi creed. 

34. Javidan-i Kabir, ff.60b-61a. 

35. Ibid., ff.l4b-15a. 

36. Quran 2:118. In fact. Prof. Arberry’s translation reads, “and he fulfilled 
them”, but the text needed the word above. 

37. Javidan-i Kabir, f.l45a. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Ibid. 

40. Ibid., ff.60b-61a. 

41. Ibid., f.343b; and Sharh al-Javidanm f.84a. 

42. Javidan-i Kabir., f.343b; Sharh al-Javidan, f.83b. 

43. Mahabbalnama, f.lOa. 

44. Javidan-i Kabir, f.401a; they considered this love affair an ideal divine love. 

45. Mahabbalnama, ff.lOa, 38b. 

46. Sharh al-Javidan, ff.l 12b, 115b. 

47. Quran, 12:4. 

48. Muhabbalnama, f.lOa. 

49. That is being altogether 28. The verse is in 12:43. 

50. Javidan-i Kabir, f.401a. 

51. See Exodus 43. 

52. Javidan-i Kabir, f.331a. 

53. Ibid., f.257a. 

54. Ibid. 

55. Quran 4:169; see also Javidan-i Kabir, ff.64b, 65a. 

56. see Quran 3:52. Ther verse reads, “truly the likeness of Jesus, in God’s 
sight, is as Adam’s likeness; He creeated him of dust, then said He unto him, 
‘Be’, and he was”. 

57. Javidan-i Kabir, ff.64b-65a. 

58. Ibid., f.266b, (Pidar quwwat-i azalist, wa man nutq-i 'uyam, wa-Ruh-i 
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Quds sawt-i ’ ust). 

59. Ibid., f.366b. 

60. Ibid. 

61. Ibid., f.279a. 

62. John XV, 26. 

63. John XVI,24. In fact, Fadl Allah made one text of these two by stating a 
Persian quotation, which reads: (’Ay Hawariyyun, man sukhani-ka gufta am 
- bar-ramz wa isharat gufta am - Bai khaham amad ta one ha, bar-ramz wa 
kinayat gufta 'am, bayan ba shuma kunam). 

64. Javidan-i Kabir, f.278a. 

65. Ibid., f.363b. 

66. Hidaytnama, f.94a, (jawani 'al-Kalim). 

67. Javidan-i Kabir, ff.300b-301a; (Muzhir al-Haqa'iq), (Murshid al- 
Khala'iq), (cd-Rasul al-Nabiyy al-'Ummi). 

68. Mahabbatnama,(.\lb,(Khatamal-’Ambiya’). 

69. Javidan-i Kabir, f.l35a, (Bu'ithtu li-bayan al-Shari'ati La li-bayan al- 
Haqiqa). 

70. Hidayatnama, f.94a. 

71. Javidan-i Kabir, f.29a, (al-Sab' al-Mathani). 

72. Ibid. 

73. Shark al-Javidan, f.l40a, (al-Waladu sirru ’abih). 

14. Javidan-i Kabir, f.24a, according to the Quran, 62:1-4. 

75. Ibid., f.l81b, ( Ana wa ‘Ali min Nurin wahid). 

76. Ibid. (’Inna 'Llaha Khalaqa Nuran qabla 'Adam bi-'arba‘ata 'ashara 
'alf sana. Fa-lamma khalaqa 'Adam qassamahu nisfayn,fa-kana Mu¬ 
hammadan wa ‘Aliyyan). 

77. Ibid. 

78. Sharh al-Javidan, f.280b, '(Ali mamsusun bi-Dhat 'llah). 

79. Javidan-i Kabir, f.49b, (’Ana madinatu 7- 'ilmi wa ‘Aliyyun babuha). 

80. Ibid., f.316b, ('AnaShamsunwa 'Aliyyun Ka-al-Qamar). 

81. Ibid., f.49b, ('Ana lisanu 'l-Lahi al-Nati). 

82. Ibid., f.l81b. 

83. Sharh al-Javidan, f.280b. 

84. Javidan-i Kabir, f.49b, (Jami 'u asrari 'llah ft 'l-kutub al-Samawiyya, 
wa jami'u ma ft 'l-kutub al-Samawiyyati ft ’l-Qur’an al-'Azim, wa 
jami'u ma ft ’l-Qur’an al-'Azimi ft Surati ’l-Fatiha, wa jami'u ma ft 
surati ’l-Fatihati ft Bismillah, wa jami'u ma ft Bismillahi ft Ba’ Bis- 
millah, wa jami'u ft Ba' Bismillahi fi al-Nuqtali 'llati taht al-Ba’, wa- 
* Ana ' l-Nuqtatu taht al-Ba.’). 

85. Ishaq Efendi, Kashif al-Asrar, p.152. 

86. Javidan-i Kabir, f.49b, (la yuballigh ‘anni 'ilia Rajulun mini). See also 
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al-Tabari, Vol.I, pp.17, 21; Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, Vol.I, p.3; al-Tirmidhi, 
Tafsir Surag. 

87. Javidan-i Kabir, f.49b. This text and the previous two are enlarged upon in 
the second copy of this Ms; Browne, E.9 (9), f.49a. 

88. Istiwanama, f.5a. 

89. Javidan-i Kabir, f.89a, ( al- ‘Ilmu Nuqtatun kaththaraha al-jahilun ). 

90. Ibid., f.l32a, (Ya KtrfHa Ya ‘Ain Sad, ’a’udhu biki ). 

91. Ibid., f.275a; the Arabic testimony reads: ya 'Ali kunta ma'a ’l-Anbiya’i Sir- 
ran wa - Sirta ma'i jahran. 

92. Ibid., ff.6, 316b; Mahabbatnama, f.l7b. 

93. Nawnama, f.407. The text reads: 'inna ra’aytu kitaban bi-khati ’Llahi Ta 

‘ala 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib. 

94. Quran, 76:6. 

95. Istiwanama, f.41b, and a piece of 'Arshnama, f.83b. 

96. Javidan-i Kabir, ff.41a-b, ( al-Hadith al-Qudsi ). 

97. Ibid., f.359a. 

98. Ibid., f.l23a. 

99. Ibid., f.7a. Another interpretation was that the oft-repeated indicated the im¬ 
age of God that consisted of seven lines and seven holes ( Javidan-i Kabir, 
f.l6a; Nawnama, f.405a). 

100. Nawnama, f.405a; Hidayatnama, f.3a. 

101. Nawnama, f.405a. 

102. Javidan-i Kabir, f.7b. 

103. Ibid., f.345b. In the Bibliotheque National's MS of Arshnama (Suppl. per- 
san 107), those names are recorded after the end of it; f.l38b. 

104. Ibid., f.ll5a. 

105. Ibid., f.l33a, according to the Quran, 58:5. 

106. Ibid., f.l49a. In fact, Fadl Allah did not fulfil this suggestion because Alms 
were never connected with a group of people. Instead, he quoted the Quran¬ 
ic verses concerning voluntary alms ( al-Sadaqa ) [9:60] and the Fifth [8:42], 
the first went to eight groups (Tawa'tf), and the second to six ones. 

107. Ibid., ff.292b-293a. 

108. Ibid., f.l28b. 

109. Sharh al-Javidan, f.359b. 

110. Hidayatnama, f.971. 

111. Javidan-i Kabir, F.260b. 

112. 'Istiqnama, f.76b. 

113. Ibid., f.69b; Qiyamtnama, p.l 19, ( Maktubun wa masturun ft Surati 7- 
Qamar fi lay lad ’l-Badr). 

114. Ibid. 

115. Javidan-i Kabir, f.l55b. 

116. Ibid., f.313b. 
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117. Ibid. 

118. Shark al-Javidan, ff J5a-b. 

119. Kashif al-Asrar, pp. 152-3. 

120. Prof. Browne’s studies were: “Some notes on the literature and doctrines of 
the Hurufi sect”, in JR AS, 1898, PP.61-94; and “Further notes on the litera¬ 
ture of the Hurufis and their connections with the Bektashi order of Der¬ 
vishes” (JRAS 1907, pp.533-581). The other studies were: M A Huart’s ar¬ 
ticle in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol.II, p.338; Huart’s introduction for 
Textes Houroufis (Leiden 1909), in the E G W Gibb Memorial Series, 
Vol.IX, pp.i - XXI; Rida Tawfiq’s “Etude sur une religion mysterieuse 
fondec en l’an 800 il T-Hegire”, in the former volume, pp.221-313; Prof. 
E G W Gibb’s indications in his “Literary history of the Ottoman’s poetry”, 
Vol.I, pp.340-41; VoLII, pp.246-54, (London 1900-7); al-Azzawi’s chap¬ 
ter in his Tarikh al-'lran bayna Ihtilalayn, pp.119, 245-54, (Baghdad 
1935). 

121. Notes, p.85. 

122. Etudes, p.309 [Texte Houroufis]. 

123. Kashif al-Asrar, p.3. 

124. Notes, p.83. 

125. Texte Houroufis, p.309. 

126. Ibid., p.307. 

127. Isdwanama, f .50a. 

128. Javidan-i Kabir, f.41 la. 

129. See al-Tabari, Vol.I, pp.600-19, especially pp.607-8, 615-16. See also, 
Majma'al-Tawarikh wa 'l-Qasas, p.46 [written in 520/1126 by an un¬ 
known author], edited by Malik al-Shu‘ara’-i Bahar (Tehran 1381). 

130. Al-Tabari, VoU. p.618. 

131. Hamza al-Isfahani, Tarikh Muluk al-Ard, p.24, (Berlin 1340); and Majma' 
al-Tawarikh, p.25. 

132. Al-Biruni, al-Athar al-Baqiya, p.216, (Leipzig 1878). 

133. Javidan-i Kabir, f.409a. 

134. Istiwanama, f.20b. 

135. Qiyamatnama, p.52. 

136. Javidan-i Kabir, f.320; see also Genesis, i:25. 

137. Quran, 11:16. 

138. Sharh al-Javidan, f.38a. 

139. Javidan-i Kabir, f.344a. 

140. Etude (Textes Houroufis), p.309. 

141. See al-Ash’arii, Maqalat al-Islamiyyin, p.103; al-Baghdadi, al-Farq baina 
’L-Firaq, p.263; Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal, Vol.IV, p.189; al-Maqrizi, al-Khitat, 
VoLII, p.355, ('Inna 'Llaha, subhanahu, sanyab'athu Rasulan min 
al- ' Ajam, wa yunazzilu ‘alayhi kitaban yuktabu ft al-Sama’, wa yan- 
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zilu ’alayhi dufatan wahidatan). 

142. Ibid. (Wa ’annahu tar aka shari 'at Muhammad wa dan bi-Shari ‘atin 
ghayriha ). 

143. Ibid. 


144. 

145. 


146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 
151 


See Istiwanama, f.l3b. 

In fact, al-Ash‘ari, the first author to mention this idea, stated that he was 
not sure about his information. See Maqalat al-lslamiyyin, p.96. But those 
who copied al-Ash'ari did not mention this. 

This point will be discussed later. 

Javidan-i Kabir , f.407a. 

Qiyamatnama, p.143. 

Shark al-Jawidan, f.229b, {Bad az muddati qail shudand wilayat-i' u. 
bi 'iwadi la'nat rahmat guftand, wa 'ila hadha miguyand). 

Ibid. 231, according to the Quran, 3:115, ('Alimun bi-dhati ’l-Sudur ). 
Browne: Notes, p.68, (Dayim “’Ana ’l-Haqq” saylarim Haqdan chu 
Mansur olimsham 


kimdir bani bar dar 'iden. bu shahra Mansur almisham) 

152. Firishtazada: Akhiratnama, f.76b, (Ma fi al-Jannati [al-jubbati] ahadun 
siwa ’Llah). 

153. Nicholson's translation of Kashf al-Mahjub, p.254, ( Subhani ma 'a'zama 
shorn). 

154. Shark al-Jawidan, f.316b, the Quran, 40:16,16:13. 

155. Ibid. 

156. Fragments of 'Arshnama (together with Mahabbatnama), ff.81b-82a, (al- 
Alifu yusharu bihi ’ila Dhoti ’l- Ahadiyya)’, and see: Al-Kashani‘s Istil- 
ahat, p.4, Calcutta 1845. 

157. Ibid. {Khalifa-i Alif, Ba bashad zira Ka ba'di 'izalati Alif, Ba ayad). 

158. Fragments of 'Arshnama, ff.81b-82a. 

159. Qiyamatnama, p.75. 

160. The Diwan attributed to Fadhl Allah, ff.l28b-129a, Tawhidnama, pp.56-8. 

161. Qiyamatnama, p.28. 

162. See: a l-Futuhat al-Makldyya, iii,369. 

163. Ibid. 1,11. It is a couplet 

164. Qiyamatnama, pAO, 

165. Browne: Notes, p.80. 

166. Sharh al-Jawidan, f.23a, (’ Ahl al-Zahir). 

167. Istiwanama, f.21b. 

168. Sharh al-Jawidan, f297b, {Mushrildn). 

169. The Diwan attributed to Fadh Allah, f,143a. 

170. Tawhidnama, ff.4b-5a. 

171. Qiyamatnama, ff. 16. 
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172. Istiwanama, f.51b. 

173. Tawhidnama, p.13, where ‘Ali al'A'la stated that “Who disbelieves in the 
return will, as the sincere guide (Le. the Prophet) said, “not be of my side”. 

174. Jawidan-i Kabir, f.292a. 

175. Mahramnama [Text Houroufis], p.13. 

176. Jawidan-i Kabir, ff.359b-360a. 

177. Ibid. 163b, (Hayyi ’ala Khayri ’l-'Amal). 

178. Jawidan-i Kabir, 408a. 

179. Ibid. 408a. The quotation ends with the following text: “The same way that 
with [Shah] Wali they were to become 14 people”. 

180. Ibid. ('Inni ra’ aytu ’ ahada ‘ashara wujudan wa nafsan sharifan wa 
man dawazdaham ’ishan ). 

181. Qiyamatnama, pp.70-71. 

182. Nasimi: Diwan, pp.43-44, Istanbul 1298/1881. 

183. Tawhidnama, p.3 

184. Sharh al-Jawidan, f.279b. 

185. Ibid. f.285b. 

186. Muharamnama , pp.21-22. Other textes referring to the Twelve Imams are 
contained in a Hurufi Ms. which contains couplets by Jalali Bey and 
Nasimi. See: British Museum Ms. or.6380, ff.24b-25a. 

187. Muharamnama, pp. 21-22. 

188. Ibid., (Qad Sa'adnu Dara ’l-Haqa’iqi bi-’Aqdami 'l-Nubwati wa 7- 
wilaya, wa Nuruna Sab'u tabaqatin bi-'A'lami ’l-Futwwati wa 7- 
hidaya . . . wa ’Asbatuna Fuqaha’u al-Dini . . . wa Shi'atuna 7- 
fi’atu al-najiyya wa ’l-firqatu al-Zakiyya). 

189. Ibid. 

190. Qiyamatnama, pp.70-71. 

191. Sharh al-Jawidan, f.707a. It is very interesting to point out here that Sayyid 
Ishaq listed the Shi'ite creed as an independent sect from the Hurufis like 
Hanafis and the Shafi’is. Moreover he stated that like Abu Hanifa and al- 
Shafi’i, Fakhr al-Din [Mohammad ibn al-Hasan] ibn al-Mutahar (d.771/ 
1370) was considered the Mujtahid of the Shi'ites. This point of view sug¬ 
gests that Sayyid Ishaq might have considered his doctrine another branch 
of Shi'ism. See: Sayyid Ishaq’s Wasiyyatnama, British Museum, Ms. 6380, 
f.!8a 

192. Kashif al-Asrar, p.7 (Further Notes, 538, Encyclopaedia of Islam, ii388). 

193. Kashif al-Asrar, p.7. 

194. Sharh al-Jawidan, p.305b. 

195. See Kashif al-Gita, Asl al-Shi'a wa Usuluha, (Beirut, nineth edi¬ 
tion),pp. 190-2. 

196. Tawhidnama, p.2. 

197. Qiyamatnama, P.37. 
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204. 
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198. Shark al-Jawidan, f.283a. The author supported this idea with texts from 
Mahabbatnama. On this question Sayyid Sharif, a Hurufi leader contempo¬ 
rary to ’Ali al-’A'la, wrote a treatise in which he refuted the philosophical 
atitude. See: “Risala fiT-Hashar al-Jismani wa’l-Ruhani”, British Museum, 
Ms. Or. 7915. 

199. Ikhwan al-Safa; Rasa’l, iv, 145-8,179. 

200. Ibid, iv, 179, (’Idha 'ijtama'at hadhihi al-Khisal fi wahidin mina 7- 
bashar .. .fa-'inna dhalika al-Shakhs huwa al-mah'uthu wa sahibu 
il’-Zamani wa ’I-’Imamu li-l-nasi ma damn hayyan). 

Ibid, ii, 124 and see: Jami‘ al-Hikmatayan, p.38. 

Ibid, iii, 304. 

Jami ‘ al-Hikmatayan $. 109. 

Jami' al-Hikmatayan, p.200,203. 

Ibid., (’Inna ‘l-Wasiyya yu'awwilu ’l-Kitaba wa ‘l-Nabiyya mu wak- 
kalun bi- l—tanzil). 

Al-Risalat al-Jami'a, ii, 283, (fa-huwa wajhu "Llahi wa lisanuhu wa 
yaduhu wa 'aynuhu fi ‘alamihi ’l-’ardi wa Khalqihi'l-bashari ). 

See: Ibid, ii, 52, iii3, Jami' al-Hikmatayn, p.290. As for a detailed compari¬ 
son between the human being and the world see: Rasa’il, 1,582-609, and as 
for the idea that he was an index for the world, see: Jami' al-Hikmatayn, 
p.288. 

Rasa'il, ii, 315. 

For example the Isma'ilis interpreted the verse “You shall be called against 
a people possessed of great might”[Quran, 48; 16] and “God will assuredly 
bring a people He loves, and who love Him” [Quran, 5:59]; for the Persians 
(See Rasa'il, ii, 243). As for the traditions see: Ibid. The Last verse includ¬ 
ed the word “Fadl Allah". 

210. Ibid. 

211. Ni'mat Alllah al-Wali: Diwan, ii, 512, (Tehran 1356); Tara’iq al-Haqa’iq, 
iii, 2-3. In fact the most intensive study of Ni’mat Allah and his Sufi order 
was made by Haji Ma'sum Ali (See: Tara’iq, iii, 1-220). The origins of the 
information came from three treatises which Jean Aubin edited and pub¬ 
lished in Tehran in 1956 for the France-Iranian Institute under the title: 
“Matemaux pour la biographie de Shah Ni’matullah Wali Kermani”. It is 
consists of three biographical treatises: 

1- Tadhkira, by ‘Abd al-Rzzaq-i Kirmani (written about 900/1494-5), 
pp.1-131. 

2- Extracts selected from Jami‘-i Mufidi, by Mohammad Mufid-i Yazdi 
in 1082/1671 (SeeRieu’s cat. of Persian Mss. at the B.M., p.207). These 
extracts consist of an introduction by the author and another treatise which 
he quoted. The treatise excluded was written by Sun ’Allah-i Ni‘mat Alla- 
hi, pp. 133-268. The actual quoted biography begins in p.140-3.3- Abiog- 
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raphy by ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Shir Malik-i Wa‘izi, dedi¬ 
cated to Sultan Ahmad-Shahi-i Bah man i (reigned 838-62/1434-58), 
pp.269-321. In this study reference will be made to the authors by their 
name, and the pages will indicate the edited book as a whole. 

212. Wa‘izi, p.274. Sun ’Allah, p.14; Browne: Literary History of Persia, iii, 
p.465. 

213. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p.22, Tara’iq al-Haqa’iq, iii, 2-3, Al-Sakhawi called Ni 
‘mat Allah as al-Mahani without any reference to Aleppo, XX, 201. In 
Mahbub al-Albab, it was also pointed out that Ni‘mat Allah was a country¬ 
man of the village of Mahan, p.550. the Editor of Ni'mat Allah’s Diwan, 
stated tahl Ni'mat Allah was born at Kubinan near Kirman (See: Diwan, i, 
2 ). 

214. Diwan, i, 31. 

215. Ibid., ii, 512. 

216. See their names in ‘Abd al-Razzaq, pp.31-32, San* Allah, p.142. 

217. Wa‘izi, p.279. 

218. Ibid, pp.281-2. 

219. Sun’Allah, p.166. 

220. Wa’izi. pp.281-2. 

221. Ibid. 

222. Ibid., (Dar yak shahr du padishah natawanad bud). 

223. Ibid. 

224. Wa’izi, p.287. 

225. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p.48. 

226. Ibid. p.49. 

227. In his Diwan Ni'mat Allah pointed out that he was nearly 100 years old, ii, 
497. 

228. The ususal references mentioned this date, but al-Sakhawi chose 829/1426, 
x, 201, and in Mahbub al-Albab, p.550, the date 827/1424 is stated. 

229. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, pp.42-3. 

230. Al-Sakhawi, x, 201, Wa'izi, p.317, ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p.41. 

231. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.263, Mahfal al-Awsiya, f.326a, according to the 
Quran, 28:27. 

232. Diwan, ii, 22,103,119 and see Browne: Literary History of Persia, iii, 470. 

233. Diwan, ii, 55. 

234. Wa'izi. p.287. 

235. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p.115. 

236. He mentioned Ahmad of Jam [441-536/1049-1142] (Diwan, ii, 501), Qutb 
al-Din Haydar [al-Tuni] (d.618/1221), commented on Shams-i Tabrizi’s 
Diwan (i, 61), quoted Abu Sa‘id Abu ’1-Khayr (i,87) and wrote a treatise 
on them (See: ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 115). Ni'mat Allah als translated into Per¬ 
sian the Istilahat of Ibn ‘Arabi and of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani (‘Abd al- 
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Razzaq, p.43). 

237. Diwan, ii, 220. 

238. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p.31. 

239. Diwan, ii, 543. 

240. ‘ Abd al-Razzaq, p.37. 

241. Sec the Diwan, i, 17, ii, 327-8. In Tara'iq al-Haqa'iq there is a selection of 
Ni‘mat Allah’s treatise on the Disjoined Letters (iii, 15-16). 

242. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.263, the Quron, 16-85. 

243. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p.73, Sun’ Allah, p.173. 

244. ‘Abd al-Razzaq. p.73. 

245. Wa‘izi, p.302. 

246. Wa'izi, pp.302-3. Only Twboui(duff) and( Nay ) were used. 

247. Ibid. 

248. They were made of felts (al-lababid). See al-Sakhawi, x,201. 

249. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p.27. 

250. Ibid., pp. 102-3. 

251. Ibid. 

252. Majalis al-Mu minin, p.263. 

253. Al-Sakhawi, x, 201. 

254. Wa’izi, p.280. 

255. Diwan, ii, 484. (Rrfidi Nistam.). 

256. Ibid., ii, 484, (Dustdar-i sahaba am bitamam, yar-i sunni.). 

257. Ibid., ii, 485, ( Agar hasti muhibbi-i 'Ae 'Ali / Mumin-i kamili wa bi P). 

258. Ibid., i, 51. Also see: i, 96, 70-72. Besides Browne’s realization that in Ni 
‘mat Allah’s Diwan numerous selections from it are contained in the vari¬ 
ous biographies and anthologies in which he is mentioned, (See: Literary 
History of Persia, iii, 465), the first part erf it contains genuine Shi‘ite trends 
which were not his characterise. Example are those which mentioned 
aboe, and there are more which are easy to notice. ( La'not bidushmani-i 
'Ali ayar kuni rawast). 

259. Diwan, ii, 577. 

260. Diwan, ii,577, (Barjay-iRasul). 

261. Ibid., ii, 485, (Madhab-i jami‘ az Khuda daram / 'In hidayat mara 
buadazali). 

262. Ibid., ii, 347. 

263. Diwan, p.484, (Ni'matullah mast pir wall / yadigur-i Muhammad ast 
wa 'Ali). 

264. Wa’izi, p. 310. A piece of the second treatise is quoted in Tara’iq al- 
Haqa’iq, iii, 16-17. 

265. Ibid. 

266. Sun’ Allah, p.216. The first descendant of Ni‘mat Allah who had links 
with Isma‘il the Safawid and Nizam al-Din ‘Abd al-Baqi (See: Habib al- 
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Siyar, iv, 7). After being appointed as the Safawid deputy, Nizam al-Din 
married Tahmasp’s sister (i.e. Isma’il’s daughter) (See Sun’ Allah, 216- 
18). For the other inter-marriages see: pp.234-6. 

267. Jami'-i Mufidi, (the preface of Sun’ Allah’s treatise pp.137-8) and for the 
material of the story see: Diwan, ii, 584. 

268. Ibid. 

269. Ibid. 

270. Ibid. 

271. Ibid., p.138. According to the Diwan, ii, 553. 

272. See: i. 65-8, ii, 534,553. 

273. In addition to this, the poem, as Browne found, varied in the number of its 
pouplets, from 24 couplets to 55. In the new edition of the Diwan it con¬ 
sists of 57 couplets. (See: Browne, iii, 467, Diwan, i, 65-8). 

274. The quatrain reads: These eight letters [form] the name of my king , the 
king that is my God’s manifestation. Its total is 231, so count it in order 
that you might find out that it is [really] the name of my beloved. Diwan, 
ii, 534, Browne, iii, 465. 

275. Browne, Litrary History of Persia, iii, pp.465,467-8. 

276. Sun’Allah, p.187. 

277. Ibid., p.181. 

278. Mawlawi Khudabakhsh realised this too but he did not suggest any expla¬ 
nation for it (see: Muhbub al-AJbab, p.550). 

279. Sun’ Allah, p.204-7, ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p.107, 128, Charles Rieu; BM, Cat. 
of Persian Mss. ii, 634. 
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Part IV 


The Shi‘ite Figures during the Timurid Period 


Al-Hafiz al-Bursi 

[Shaykh Radiyy al-Din Rajab ibn Muhammad ibn Rajab al-Hilli] 
(743-after 813/1342-1411) 

Having discussed the Humfi movement, it becomes essential to investi¬ 
gate those contemporary Shi‘ites who were sufficiently influenced by Su¬ 
fism for it to effect their Shi‘ite thought to a substantial degree. One such 
Shi‘ite was Al-Hafiz al-Bursi, a man shunned by his contemporaries for 
his strange ideas, far-fetched opinions, and what they regarded as his de¬ 
viation. Despite al-Bursi’s fame at that time, there is scant mention of his 
birth, teachers, companions, students, or even his death. All we know of 
him is that he lived in the eighth or ninth century AH (fourteenth or fif¬ 
teenth AD) and was bom in Burs, 1 an old village on Mount Shari* on the 
banks of the Euphrates between Hilla 2 and Kufa, and grew up in Hilla. 
Al-Zabidi (d.1205/1791-1) claims that Burs is a village near Gilan, 3 
whereas ‘Abbas al-Qummi 4 and Muhammad ‘Ali al-Tabrizi 5 claim that 
Burs is a village near Tarshiz in Khurasan - it is possible, therefore, that 
al-Bursi was bom in Iran and only later moved to Hilla, the centre of Shi¬ 
ism at that time. 

This latter claim can be justified by considering an odd phenomenon 
in al-Bursi’s poetry - despite the fact that he never composed poetry in 
Farsi, he used to end each one with Takhallus (i.e. mentioning his name at 
the end of his poem). Unlike others, he sometimes used his own name, 6 
al-Hafiz, 7 or al-Hafiz al-Bursi. 8 The use of Takhallus points to the fact 
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that a person is greatly influenced by Persian poetry, either being a Per¬ 
sian himself or having lived in Iran. ‘Abbas al-Qummi mentioned that, 
according to his sources, al-Bursi is buried in Mazar Qatlgah (i.e. the kill¬ 
ing field shrine) in Meshhad, near Khurasan, 9 where the Shi'ites held 
power, which al-Khansari refers to as being the burial place of al-Tabrisi 
(d.548/1153). In fact, this place was only named Mazar Qatlgah four cen¬ 
turies after the death of al-Bursi, when Abd ‘Allah Khan Afghan ordered 
a massacre towards the end of the Safawid dynasty. 10 

In an interview with the late ‘A 11 am an Shaykh Muhammad Mohsin, 
known as Agh Buzurg al-Tehrani, he assured me that the place still exists 
to this day. Even if al-Bursi was buried in a place called afterwards Qatl¬ 
gah, one could assume that he might have emigrated from Hilla to Qatl¬ 
gah when he became unable to stand the discontent of the Shi‘ites in Hilla 
because of [his] extreme views with regard to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. When 
al-Bursi went into seclusion, he said 

Oh, Hafiz, you have made public a hidden secret 
be happy and live alone and be a heavenly bird. 

Be a stranger who enjoys seclusion and does not come near 
human beings 

and become forgotten by people, alone in his seclusion. 11 

There is some support for the idea that Al-Bursi was originally neither 
from Hilla nor a Shi'ite, but became a Shi‘ite and was called al-Hafiz for 
his thorough knowledge of the Traditions (i.e. al-Hadith). Al-Bursi once 
said of himself in a poem that he was “a Muhaddith (i.e. one who quotes 
Hadith) and al-Hcfiz from Burs”. 12 The Shi'ites thought that to describe 
oneself at the end of a poem (i.e. takhallus) as al-Muhaddith or al-Hafiz 
was so unusual that al-Jirani, to give it credibility, gave three interpreta¬ 
tions to the meaning of al-Hafiz: a) learning the Quran by heart and recit¬ 
ing it in accordance with established rules of pronunciation and 
intonation; b) thorough knowledge of the Hadith and knowing no less 
than one hundred thousand Hadiths, the main body (i.e. Math) coupled 
with an uninterrupted chain of authoritative transmitters (i.e. Isnad ); and 
c) Al-Takhallus like Hafiz Shirazi. Al-Jirani, however, chose the last of 
these interpretations 13 and Khansari agreed with him. 14 

Others found Muhaddith (i.e. knowledge of Hadith), to be much more 
in keeping with al-Bursi's character, his book Mashariq al-Anwar proving 
it Al-Jirani refers to five stages of al-Hcfiz according to the Sunni inter¬ 
pretations. Because the Shi'ites had to go to such lengths to find far¬ 
fetched possibilities of interpreting al-Hcfiz, it seems extremely doubtful 
that al-Bursi was a Shi'ite, or indeed even from Hilla. 
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In order to arrive at a date for al-Bursi’s life, one must refer to a book 
which he said he wrote about 518 years after the biith of al-Mahdi (b.250/ 
864); 15 which means the book was written in 768/1367. Al-Jirani claimed 
that he had in his possession a copy of Mashariq al-’Aman fi lubab 
Haqa’iq al-'lman, which was written in 811 or 813/1408-9 or 1410 - al¬ 
though other writers have said that it was written in 801/1398-9, amongst 
whom were Muhammad Baqir al-Khansari (d. 1313/1895—5) 16 and Haj 
Ma‘sum ‘Ali (d.1344/1926). 17 Al-’Amini claimed that the book was writ¬ 
ten in 813/1410-11. 11 

To reach at least an approximation of al-Bursi’s age from these few 
facts, one can assume that he wrote his first work at the age of twenty- 
five -i.e. 768/1366 - which would mean he was bom around 744/1342. 
His last book was written in 811 or 813/1408 or 1410, and he probably 
died shortly after. As to who his teachers, companions and students were, 
the mystery continues. It is well-established that the Shi’ites recorded all 
chains of teachers and students, as is evident from such books as Bihar al- 
’Anwar and Lu’lu'at al-Bahrayn. Yet all we know of al-Bursi lie in his 
treaties on the births of the Prophet, Fatima and ‘Ali, as transmitted by 
Abu ’1-Fadl ibn Shadhan ibn Jubra’il al-Qummi, who received them from 
Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Abi ’1-Fawaris al-Dari. 19 But our knowledge 
of Abu ’1-Fadl and al-Dari does not go beyond their names. As the Shi'ite 
sources do not throw any light on these two men, or any other students or 
teachers of al-Bursi, one must assume that he did not originate from Hilla, 
but went there later to disseminate his views, none of which were 
well-received. 

Al-Jirani, despite all efforts, was unable to trace his teachers or stu¬ 
dents, saying, “I am unable to trace any of the known Shaykhs of our peo¬ 
ple, and have no knowledge of whom he studied under.” 20 

As to the books written by al-Bursi, one finds that his contemporaries 
have quoted from his works without mentioning anything about him. 
Later writers copied these sources, producing conflicting works about al- 
Bursi which contributed to the chaos we now have in this respect 

Shaykh Taqiyy-al-Din Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan al-Kaf ami al- 
‘Amili was the first writer to quote complete sections of al-Bursi’s work 
in his book al-Musbah (written in 895/1490). 21 Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/ 
1680) also quoted from al-Bursi in his book Kalimat Maknina min 'Ulumi 
'Ahli 'l-Hikma. 22 Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi also quoted al-Bursi, in his 
book Bihar al- Anwar (written in 1077/1666-7). 23 Sayyid Ni‘mat-Allah 
al-Jaza’iri quoted him too, in al-’Anwar al-Nu‘maniya (written in 1098/ 
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1687). 24 The subsequent generation of writers quoted al-Majlisi or al-Hurr 
al-‘Amili’s 25 worics and their comments, rather than quoting directly from 
source. When al-Jirani wrote about al-Bursi, he wrote what he had heard 
and quoted from other writers, rather than referring to the “fountainhead”, 
despite the fact that al-Jirani had a number of al-Bursi’s worics in his pos¬ 
session 26 - thus the misconceptions and errors surrounding the personality 
and works of al-Bursi were perpetuated. 27 

Al-Jirani gives a comprehensive list of worics by al-Bursi: 

1. Mashariq ’Anwar al-Yaqin fi 'Asrar ’Amir al-Mu’minin (Mashariq al- 
’Anwar) - first published in India in 1303/1885-6, second edition 1318/ 
1900-1, then published in Beirut in 1379/195^-60. 

2. Mashariq al-'Aman wa Lubab Heqa’iq al-’Iman. 

3. Risala fi Dhikri al-Salawati ‘ala ”l-Rasuli wa ’ 1-’A’immad, min mun- 
sha’ati nafsihi. 

4. Ziyara li- Amiri ’l-Mu’minin. 

5. Lum'at Kashtf - contains the secret names, attributes, letters and vers¬ 
es with prayers that suit them, also words that have close meaning to 
them. Because of the difference in matters and judgements, these topics 
were set according to the arrangement of hours and consecutive times 
during day and night (fiha min ’asrari ’l-’Asma’i wa ’l-Sifati wa ’l-Hurufi 
wa 'l-'Ayati wa ma yunasibuha mina '1-Da‘awat wa ma yuquribuha mina 
’l-kalimat, ratfabaha ‘ala tartibi ’1-Sa‘ati wa ta'aqubi ’l-’awqati fi 7- 
layali wa ’l-’ayyami Li-’ikhtilafi 'l-’umuri wa ’l-’ahkam). It would appear 
that this book was written in the same way as Ibn Tawus’ book al-’Amin. 

6. Al-Durr al-Thamin fi Dhikr Khamsimi’ati 'Aya, on the virtues of ‘ Ali 
ibn ’Abi Talib. 

7. Lawami ‘ ’Anwar al-Tamjid wa Jawami ' ’Asrar al-Tawhid. 

8. Risala Tafsir surat al-’lkhtas. 

9. Risala fi kayfiyyat al-Tawhid wa 'l-Salat 'ala ’l-Rasuli wa ’l-'A’immati, 
'alayhum ’l-Salam. 

10. Fi Fada’il ‘Ali - another book on the virtues of ‘Ali. 2 * 

11. Kitab al-’Alfayn fi wasf Sadati ’l-Kawnayn - from which al-Majlisi 
had quoted. Agha Buzurg mentioned that a copy of this book, transcribed 
by Haj ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Najafabadi, is kept at al-Husayniyya Li¬ 
brary. 29 According to al-Hurr al-‘Amili, al-Bursi had put a date in this 
book equivalent to 518 years after the birth of al-Mahdi. 30 

Agha Buzurg asserted that he had seen a copy of Mashariq al-’Aman 
with Hasan Yusuf al-’Dchbari in Karbala’ in 1342/1923-4 - but unfortu¬ 
nately, when Hasan al-’Dchbari died in 1946, his library disappeared. Hay- 
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dar al-Husayni quoted al-Bursi’s description of his own Risalat al-Suluk fi 
Surat al-Tawid, which seems to be the same as Risala fi Tafsir Surat al- 
’Ikhlas, as.. .“according to the innermost of its inner meaning, it refers to 
Muhammad, and ‘ Ali is the innermost of that”. 31 

Al-‘Amili mentioned a book by al-Bursi, Rasa’ il fi '-Tawhid, which 
might be the same as Rasa’il fi Kayfiyyat al-Tawhid. Al-Jirani discusses 
al-Bursi’s bookl al-Durr al-Thamin, and says that it is not al-Bursi’s work 
but a commentary, saying: “Shaykh Taqiyy-al-Din ‘Abd-Allah al-Halabi 
(or al-Hilli) had a selection from Kitab al-Mashariq and added to it some 
useful notes and commentaries on the five hundred ’Ayas on the virtues 
of the people of the Household, and called it al-Durr al-Thamin fi ’Asrar 
al-’Anzu' al-Batin .. ,’ 32 Muhsin al-’Amin described the ninth epistle as 
being “a shortened version ...’ Al-Jirani also mentioned that al-Bursi 
had written a small book dealing with the birth and virtues of the Prophet, 
Fatima and ‘Ali, adding that this book might be part of Mashariq al- 
’Anwar?* because it begins: “Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Abi ’1-Fawaris 
told us...” There is no truth in this, since the above text does not appear 
- it is most certainly a separate book altogether. 

Commenting on al-Bursi’s Fada’il 'Ali, al-Jirani said, “Visibly the 
book is not Mashariq al- Anwar.” However, the introduction certainly 
seems to be similar to that of Mashariq al-' Anwar . 34 

In order to complete this review of al-Bursi”s work, one should look 
at the commentaries that dealt with his works. The first of these was on 
Mashariq al-’Anwar, by al-Hasan al-Khatib al-Qari. This commentary 
was ordered by Sultan Shah Sulayman al-Safawi al-Musawi (who reigned 
from 1080-1106/1660-1694). 35 According to later Faqihs, it consisted of 
thirty thousand lines, 36 which were in two volumes and written in Farsi. 37 
The commentator had dropped the comments on the secrets of letters and 
numerals, saying that he was unable to do justice to the writer’s text. 

I have already dealt with al-Bursi’s book al-Durr al-Thamin, which 
was fabricated by Taqiyy-al-Din al-Halabi (or al-Hilli). Al-Jirani has in¬ 
formed us that al-Mawla Muhammad Taqi ibn Haydar ‘Ali al-Zanjani, a 
pupil of al-Mawla Khalil al-Qazwini, quoted from a book called Tariq al- 
Najat, from whence quotes from al-Durr al-Thamin were taken. 3 * 

One must not forget al-Bursi’s poetry. Al-’Amini had collected 540 
lines of al-Bursi, many of which appear in Mashariq al-’Anwar. The 
anonymous editor of Mashariq had compiled the poems which appear in 
Mashariq al-’Anwar, al-Ghadir and Shu ‘ora' al-Hilla, and made an ad¬ 
denda at the end of Mashariq. He pointed out that al-Bursi had a diwan (a 
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book of collected poetry) that was well-known until recently (i.e. the edi¬ 
tor’s period). 39 Later Shi’ites so marvelled at the Diwan that Fakhr-al-Din 
’Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-’Ahsa’i, better known as Ibn al-Sab’i, a con¬ 
temporary 40 of Ibn Fahd al-Hilli (d.841/1437-8), who died in India some¬ 
time after 960/1553, 41 had composed a Mukhammas (i.e. Quintuple) in 
which he had incorporated lines from al-Bursi’s poem rhyming in R. Oth¬ 
ers followed Ibn al-Sab‘i in their Takhamis (i.e. incorporating either one or 
two hemstitches in their qasidas). 42 

However, primarily one must introduce al-Bursi’s thoughts, and then 
try to understand the essence of these thoughts in order to define the Sufi 
elements within. I shall therefore deal, very briefly, with al-Bursi’s 
strange cultural background which might offer some insight into the other 
facets of al-Bursi’s works. 

This scholastic theologian had a tendency towards the Secret Knowl¬ 
edge, trying to work on obscure secrets. To illustrate this, we must look 
at al-Kaf ami’s book al-Musbah, which contains a chapter dealing with 
the secrets of God’s most beautiful names (i.e. al-'Asma al-Husna). Al- 
Kaf ami was unable to find better quotes than those of al-Bursi. For ex¬ 
ample, he copied al-Bursi’s work on God’s most beautiful names - Allah 
being the first of God’s most beautiful names; he says that reciting it 
‘‘sixty six times without using ya in mid-morning, mid-afternoon and dur¬ 
ing the last third of night will guarantee the fulfilment of all one’s wish¬ 
es.” 43 The recitation of al-Malik (i.e. the Sovereign) sixty four times a day 
would guarantee the right of possession. Reciting al-Quddus (the Holy 
One) one hundred and seventy times, only on Fridays, would purify the 
innermost parts of the reciter. The reciting of al-Salam (i.e. the source of 
peace and perfection) would rid the reciter of illnesses and bugs [’afat]. 
When al-Muhaymin (the guardian and preserver of safety) is recited one 
hundred and twenty-five times, the reciter would not only receive inner¬ 
most purification, but would also be thoroughly acquainted with the se¬ 
crets of truth [’Asrar al-Haqq). 

When al-’Aziz (the Exalted in Might) is recited ninety-four times just 
after dawn, the secrets of al-Kimya' (alchemy or chemistry) and Simya’ 
(natural magic) would be unfolded; to he who recites ‘Alim al-Ghayb (He 
who thoroughly knows the invisible/unknown) one hundred times after 
prayers, the invisible world would become visible; whoever writes al- 
Shahid al-Haqq on the four comers of a sheet of paper and then writes the 
name of what has been lost or is absent in the middle of the sheet, and 
then goes out in the middle of the night to recite al-Shahid (the Witness) 
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and al-Haqq (the Truth) seventy times under the open sky, then the news 
of that which had been lost or absent would come to him, etc .. 

All the above examples remind one of al-Bursi’s Shams al-Ma ‘arif al- 
Kabra. From these examples, we can explore al-Bursi’s investigations of 
the secrets and magic, which was considered irregular by other Shi'ites - 
and through his investigation, we enter into al-Bursi’s private world, 
which is completely dominated by the images of ‘Ali ibn ’Abi Talib. It 
would appear that al-Bursi had angered and alienated the people of Hilla 
because of his extreme belief in 4 Ali, while the people were more inter¬ 
ested in the teachings of Ibn al-Mukahhar al-Hilli. When al-Bursi real¬ 
ized that the people felt resentful towards him, he said: 

When the long-nosed one observed me coming, he frowned 
and turned and ran away 

Whenever a Hadith was attributed to the prince of the bees 
he turned away 

And whenever the virtues of al-Karrar were repeated 
he became angry.'” 

Al-Bursi’s extreme ideas went so far that later scholars like Sayyid 
Muhsin al-’Amin wrote “He had an abnormality in his character” (fi tab 
‘ihi shudhudh). 45 As for his contemporaries, they were so enraged by his 
extremism that they appealed to the theologians to speak against him. 
When they made life very difficult for him, he wrote an epistle in which 
he sought to silence his critics and to prove his ideas and deductions logi¬ 
cal. 46 Thus he produced his epistle Mashariq al- Anwar, which he had in¬ 
troduced in another epistle on al-Tawhid (belief in Divine Unity) called 
Law ami' ’Anwar al-Tamjid wa jawami’ ’Asrar al-Tawhid, in which he 
discussed Muslim belief in divine unity in purely theological terms with 
respect to style and content. But after discussing the concept of unity, 
non-anthropomorphisms ( Tanzih ), Sempitemity ( Qidam ), having proven 
that there was nothing like Him ( Tajridihi ), and described God’s innova¬ 
tion and perfection of creation, he then went on to talk about man, whose 
body God had made, “as His city and whose spirit as His vice-regent 
( Khalifa ) and whose heart as His Ka‘ba (object of veneration) and House 
around which His Angels circumambulated.” Al-Bursi then described the 
prophets and messengers who were his guides (' adilla ) and judges (Huk- 
kam) in order to manifest God’s decrees. He further said that “God had 
appointed distinguished regents for the perfection of His religion and to 
show His favour,’ and thus al-Bursi could not resist presenting ‘Ali ibn 
’Abi Talib, from the beginning, by describing him as regent of all proph- 
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ets (wa siyy ’l-Nabiyyin) and the leader of all God-fearing people {’Imamu 
’ l-Muttaqiri) - . ‘Ali is the vice-regent of the Lord of all creation. His 
secret and proof ( hujja ), His portent {’Aya) and word for those of old and 
those of later times.. ’ ,<J 

Al-Bursi considered showing the secrets of ‘Ali ibn ’Abi Talib as a 
basis while searching for the truth. In order that his ideas would not be 
regarded as arrogant, he wrote, “the reason for people accusing me of 
being an extremist was that they were incapable of understanding my 
ideas, despite the fact that many of them were theologians.” He argued 
that “if innermost rational (Ghamid al-Ma'qul) could not be attained by 
traditional knowledge 6 al-ManquI ), how could it be possible to attain what 
is beyond the rational without complete grasp of the “sciences”, and “the 
gate of Effusion {al-Fayd) is open and everything is given by the Gener¬ 
ous (Jaw ad) and Magnanimous (Karim), and to reach Godly gifts or to 
find divine secrets are neither the mother or the father of anyone (i.e., not 
inherited)... but God will choose for His special mercy whom He will.” 

Continuing, al-Bursi then addressed the Fuqaha’ who joined the ignor¬ 
ant people in not understanding the essence of his ideas, saying, “as they 
did not understand [my saying], they attributed them to the extremists 
(Ghulat), while they are really the secrets of those rightly-guided ones (al- 
Hudat ).” Thus we enter al-Bursi’s world by entering the world of magic 
and secrets. 

Al-Bursi is of the opinion that when God created the universe He 
filled it with the secrets of letters, and when He created Adam, He created 
in him a portion of the letters and placed them in his natural form. 4 * Al- 
Bursi claimed that the letters, despite their positions (' awda '), are linked 
to Adam’s states (' ahwal ); “the letter Dal represented the day he was creat¬ 
ed, the line of the letter jim represented the day he was fashioned (yawma 
tasuryalihi ), the line of the letter Ba’ represented the day the spirit was 
blown into him and the line of the letter ’ Alif represented the day of pros¬ 
tration; thus it was made apparent that the upper world, together with the 
underworld, were under the orbit of the letter 'Alif which is equivalent to 
the First invention ( al-’ikhtir‘ al-’Awwal), The Supreme Lord of the 
Throne of Glory ( al- ‘Arsh al- ' Azim ) and the luminous intellect (al- ‘Aql al- 
Nurani ); His well-guarded names were classified under indexes of the let¬ 
ters. ..” The reference here is to Adam, the first man created and the first 
of the prophets, in whom the secret of the 'Alif is lodged (I must aw da') 
because it is he who is described as the vertical ( al-Qa’im ). 

The ’A/r/was extended (’ inbasata ) from being vertical to being 
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horizontal so that a new effusion would emanate from it in the form of the 
Ba’, which reflects the ’Alif in its external image while its secrets vanish 
in the dot underneath, the dot being the secret of the transformation from 
the vertical to the horizontal. Thus al-Bursi said, “as for the horizontal 
'Alif which is the Ba' , it is the first revelation that came to Muhammad... 
and its secret comes from the horizontalization of the 'Alif within it... 
and the true secrets are connected to the dot of the Ba’, which the Prince 
of the Faithful (i.e. ‘Ali) referred to, saying ‘It is I who am that dot under 
the Ba’ . . .” After al-Bursi finished dealing with the secrets of the letters, 
with reference to God’s most beautiful names (al-’Asma’ al-Husna ) and 
God’s Greatest Name (al-’A'zam) he returns to the beginning and states, 
like the Hurufis, that “God’s secret is entrusted in His Books, and the se¬ 
cret of the Books is in the Quran, and the secret of the Quran is in the dis¬ 
joined letters at the beginning of the suras ... and the knowledge of the 
Lam’ alif is in the ’Alif, and the knowledge of the 'Alif is in the dot, and the 
knowledge of the dot is in the original knowledge.” 

Al-Bursi further states, “The secret of the Quran is in the opening sura 
( al-Fatiha), and the secret of the opening sura lies in its key that is Bis mi 
’Uah, and the secret of the Basmalah (i.e. Bis mi ’Llah ) is in the Ba’, and 
the secret of the Ba’ is in the dot” 49 Thus al-Bursi always goes back to 
the dot which represents ‘Ali, the heir apparent, and the secret of the 
prophet 

He refers to ‘Ali again in his interpretation of existence, dividing it 
into the absolute, which refers to God, and the limited ( Muqayyad ), which 
refers to everything other than God. Al-Bursi regards the absolute exis¬ 
tence as impossible to attain or comprehend, saying that “nothing remains 
except the knowledge of the limited existence, and the truth of existence 
is the dot of the Ba’, which we have seen earlier, and unto it the knowl¬ 
edge of the knowledgeables and the way which is followed by the follow¬ 
ers of the spiritual path... it has other properties, it is the first effusion, 
the first intellect, the first light, the cause of existing things and the truth 
of all beings... the proof of which lies in God’s saying(al-Qudsiyyat), I 
was a hidden treasure and wanted to know, so I created all beings in order 
to know.” 50 He then goes on to explore numerals, which, according to 
him, effuse from the One ( al-Wahid) without which they have no exis¬ 
tence. He connects numerals to the dot which is the end of the letters of 
which the divine names are made. These divine names are connected to 
the Holy Name ( al-Muqaddas ) which joins (jami 0 all the names. Al- 
Bursi draws the connection between the “first effusion” and the “active 
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intellect", which he called the Muhammadia presence (al-Hadra al- 
Muhammadiyya), deducing "that the dot is the origin and the body is its 
covering.” 31 

He commented on a tradition in which the Prophet had said,.. ‘ Ali 
and I were light (Nur) in the presence of the Merciful, fourteen thousand 
years before He created His throne", and adds another tradition . .'Ali 
and I are the two fathers of this community." Al-Bursi dwelt on this tra¬ 
dition, saying “they are the two fathers of the rest of the communities be¬ 
cause without them there would never have been a creation, since He 
said, ‘but for you I would never have created heaven and earth’.” 52 He 
then used the Hurufi argument, calling ‘Ali the Father of Dust (Abu 
Turab ). He quoted a story of 'Ali answering the question put to him, 
"Who are you?” ‘Ali answered, “I am mud, from mud and unto mud;” 
thus ‘Ali was called Abu Turab . Al-Bursi interpreted this as “the essence 
of essences and the essence in essences is for essence” (Shat al-Dhawat 
wa ’ l-Dhatfi ' l-Dhawat Li-’ l-Dhat). 

Al-Bursi went further in his interpretation of Abu Turab, saying “the 
educating father and master, he is the spirit that rectifies and brings up 
this body” (al-Abb al-Murabbi wa ’l-Murshidu wa-'l-Ruhu Qayyimu 
hadha al-Jasadi wa Murabbih). Similarly, al-Bursi interpreted ‘Ali as 
being the water, saying “. . . you are the Father, beginning, truth and 
meaning of things, because all existing things, which are the secrets of all 
beings, have emerged from the major word” (al-Kalima ’l-Kubra ). He 
also says that it was ‘Ali who was referred to in the verse: “And we have 
made from water every living thing.” 33 For, since water was the origin of 
all things, and since ‘Ali was that Father of Dust, therefore argued al- 
Bursi, ‘Ali was the secret of all things. 54 Finally, he claimed that ‘Ali was 
“... the well-protected, hidden secret and the word which hangs on the 
extremities of [the order] ‘Be and it is’,” (Kun fa-yakun), which means that 
‘Ali was “the greatest of God’s names and the truth of every living thing, 
and that he was the essence of every existence for the essence of 
necessary existence (wa ’annahu dhatu Kulli mawjudin li-dhati wafibi 
’l-wujub ...), because he was God’s secret, His wond. His command and 
His vice-regent regarding everything, a matter with which God had 
favoured ‘Ali.” 55 

Al-Bursi then tackles the secrets of letters and deduces only that which 
supports his thesis, especially that which supports the Shi'ite Imama, 
within a Sufi context. He said: “The single dot is the truth of existence 
and the beginning of living things, and the pole of circles and the knower 
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of what is seen and what is unseen ” (‘Alimu ’l-ghaybi wa ’1 shahadati). 
[exoteric of the dot] ( Zahir) stands for prophethood and the esoteric 
stands for vice-regency; in fact, they are both one light exoterically and 
esoterically... but vice-regency is both from and out of prophethood”. 56 
Hence, we see the two titles unifying, for if they were to separate, then 
the names Muhammad and ‘Ali would appear. “So a prophet and a vice¬ 
regent meet and their completeness together is in the completeness of one 
of them; in the same way the moon gets light from the sun, and is com¬ 
plete, becoming a full moon ( Badr ), that reigns when the sun sets.” 57 

Up to this point al-Bursi relied heavily on Sufi thinking, blended with 
some philosophy which fed his ideas with extremism, especially with re¬ 
gard to ‘Ali and his descendants. 51 He quoted Muhammad ibn Sinan ex¬ 
tensively. ‘Ali ibn Musa al-Rida once told Muhammad ibn Sinan, 
“Muhammad was trusted by God with regard to His creation (i.e. man¬ 
kind) and when Muhammad passed away it is we who are His household 
and vice-regents.” He also quoted, “We are the nights and the days, any¬ 
one who does not know those days would not know God truly; for Satur¬ 
day ( al-Sabt ) is the Messenger of God and there is no prophet after him, 
Sunday ( al-ahad) is the prince of the faithful who is the first one to de¬ 
clare God to be the only God; Monday (al-‘ilhnaya) is the light of al- 
Hasan and al-Husayn; Tuesday (al-Thalatha ’) is the three lights, namely 
the light of al-Zahra’ (Fatima), Khadiya and ’Umm Salama; Wednesday 
( al-’Arba'a ') is the four lights, namely al-Sajjad, al-Baqir, al-Sadiq and 
al-Kazim; Thursday ( al-Khamis ) is the five lights, namely al-Rida, al- 
Jawad, al-Hadi, al-‘Askari and al-Mahdi; and Friday ( al-Jum'a ) is the day 
where our partisans unanimously support our vice-regency .. .” 59 

Al-Bursi joined with the Hurufis in their consideration of God’s mani¬ 
festation through prophethood, Imama and divinity. He quoted al-Hasan 
al-‘Askari, the eleventh Imam, as saying; “We have ascended to the acme 
of truth with the feet of prophethood and vice-regency. We are die mark 
for guidance to the path of righteousness dA'lam al-Huda ), we are Seas 
of Bounty (Masabih al-Duja ), we are the warrior lions (liyulh al-Wagha), 
we are the lancers who spear the enemies (Ku‘ ‘an al-‘ida )... and chil¬ 
dren are the vice-regents of God’s religion and they are His chosen 
friends.” 60 

Al-Bursi also followed the same argument as the Hurufis with regard 
to numerals. He worked on number twelve, which is, as he said, “the 
number of the tribes (asbat) and their representative ( Nuqaba ’) and the 
stars which have the same number as the Zodiac signs.” 61 He added that 
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the name of each Imam has twelve letters, which is regarded as one of the 
secrets of the vice-regency. 62 He also highlighted al-Mahdi’s attributes in 
the same that the Shi'ites, philosophers and Sufis had done before him. 63 

Al-Bursi was much influenced by the early extremists and later Sufis, 
and added other extremist elements to Shi'ite belief in the Imams that 
placed them above humans, endowing them with divinity. He even con¬ 
tradicted his contemporary Shi'ites regarding the Imama; 64 although he 
was sometimes known to have shunned extremism in writing, he quoted 
the sayings of the Imams concerning extremism on many occasions. 65 His 
extremist activities found fertile ground, especially in areas where the gap 
between Shi‘ism and Sufism narrowed. Indeed, the Sufis considered his 
type of extremism to be the attainment of transcendental spirituality. 

The Musha‘sha‘as, as we shall see later, used al-Bursi’s writings to 
support their own. They quoted his work constantly as evidence to sup¬ 
port their arguments, without ever declaring that they were following al- 
Bursi, seeming only to follow another Shi'ite, namely Ahmad ibn Fahd 
al-Hilli, who was not an extremist In fact al-Bursi was the real mentor 
for later extremists such as ’Ahmad al-’Ahsa’i and Kazim al-Rashti and, 
later, the Babis and Baha’is. It was the Sufi elements that led to the 
founding of new schools of Shi‘ism, which resulted in the Kashfi school 
of thought. 66 Some later writers considered al-Bursi to be a great Sufi, 67 
while others drew similarities between him and ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili. 6 * 
His extremism was dealt with by other Shi'ite writers who were vocifer¬ 
ous in their attacks against him, pointing out the extremist trends in his 
writings. 69 

During the Safawid period, Shi'ism won the battle against Sufism, due 
to the arguments espoused by such Shi'ite scholars as Muhammad Baqir 
al-Majlisi and al-Hurr al-‘ Amili. Hence, attacking al-Bursi is, in itself, at¬ 
tacking Sufism. Later Shi'ite writers who were influenced by Sufism, for 
example al-Haj Ma'sum ‘ Ali, wrote against al-Khansari and others who 
followed the arguments put forward by al-Majlisi or al-‘Amili. Al-Haj 
Ma'sum argued that Rumi’s poetry is similar to that of al-Bursi in the 
pure Sufi meaning. 70 

Many modem Shi'ite writers tried to defend al-Bursi and refute any 
accusation of his being connected with extremism. For example, al- 
Sayyid al-’Amini argued lengthily against Mohsin al-’Amin, saying that 
al-Bursi was, after all, a poet. Furthermore, his description of the people 
he wrote about was degrees below what could be termed as extremist and 
was in no way similar to the level of prophethood. 71 Al-’Amini went so 
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far as to quote some extreme Sunni references about Abu Bakr, as if to 
justify al-Bursi’s extremism. He then went on to say that he had gone 
deeply into al-Bursi’s many writings without coming across any proof to 
support Mohsin al-’Amin’s claim. 72 

Finally, we must agree with al-Khansari’s assessment that al-Bursi 
was the prime mover of the extremist movement that has continued 
throughout the years, the latest wave of which are the Babis and the 
Baha’is. 

Ahmad ibn Fahd al-Hilli (756-841/1355-1438) 

After al-Bursi’s death, his teachings and practices were carried on by the 
Kashfi movements. With these movements grew another Sufi-influenced 
Shi'ite Faqih, namely, Jamal al-Din Abu al-’Abbas Ahmad ibn Fahd al- 
Hilli. He was said to have been bom at Hilla in 756/1355. 73 He studied 
under ‘Ali ibn al-Kazim al-Ha’iri, a student of the first martyr, 74 and 
under the students of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Mutahhar. Ibn 
Fahd lived in a period of extraordinary unrest, politically and culturally; 
Hilla was then under the rule of the Timurids. It was governed by the 
grandsons of Timur until he died in 807/1405, when Qara Yusuf, whom 
Timur had ousted before, returned to rule over Iraq and Adherbayjan 
again. He ruled until he died in 823/1420, just before he was going into 
battle against Shahrakh. Qara Yusufs kingdom was then divided be¬ 
tween his two sons; Muhammad Shah who ruled Baghdad, and Ispand 
who ruled Tabriz. 73 The disturbances in Hilla resulted in Ispand conquer¬ 
ing Hilla and Baghdad and ruling there until he died in 849/1445. Qara 
Yusuf and his sons were despised by the people because they were negli¬ 
gent of their religious duties and were corrupt and destructive. Qara 
Yusuf was known to have kept forty wives, and his sons were hated be¬ 
cause of the rain they brought to the country. 76 

However, it was related that, during Ispand’s reign, Ibn Fahd al-Hilli 
played the same part as Ibn al-Mutahhar, when, after a debate with the 
Sunnis regarding I mama, “Mirza Ispand changed his doctrine for Shi’ism 
and mentioned the names of the Imams when delivering his speeches 
publicly”. 77 The importance of Ibn Fahd is in the fact that he was not only 
a recognized leading Faqih but a teacher and master for other faqihs. 
Many of the books on Fiqh were credited to him, 7 * one of which was writ¬ 
ten in Karbala’ at the request of al-Sharif al-Murtada (d.436/1044-5) 
through a dream and in the presence of ‘Ali (he dreamt of al-Murtada and 
‘Ali requesting him to write the book). On this occasion al-Murtada was 
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also reported to have welcomed Ibn Fahd with the statement “Welcome to 
the helper of the Household”. 79 

Ibn Fahd was also recognized, by leading Shi’ite scholars, as a Sufi. 
Al-Shusteri described him as “a disciplined Sufi, holder of a state and 
taste”. 10 Among his books, three carried a Sufi stamp.* 1 

Al-Ghiyathi attributed to Ibn Fahd a strange book which was de¬ 
scribed thus: “if it was thrown into the river it would cause a high wave 
and a great smoke would come out of it”.* 2 Ibn Fahd’s foster-son, Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Falah al-Musha‘sha‘, was said to have obtained this book 
and used it to assert his claim for al-Mahdiyya. n 

Ibn Fahd’s book al-Tahsin wa Sifat al- ‘Arifin u is short but important. 
He starts his book by using rhyming Sufi vocabulary - “praise be to Allah 
who by manifesting Himself to His worshippers distracted them from de¬ 
sires ( Shahawat ), and who, by showing His light to them, guided them 
against negligences. He spoonfed them ( la' ’aqahum) from his divine 
wine ( Sharabihi ) so they became intoxicated.. .”* 5 Ibn Fahd al-Hilli de¬ 
scribed his book as mainly dealing with seclusion (al-'uzla ), and as using 
the chain of traditions as they were transmitted by the Imams. His thesis, 
with regard to seclusion, rested on three topics. First, by imagining “se¬ 
clusion since it is devoting [oneself solely] to God in a mountain cave, the 
shadow of a mosque or the comer of a house. It might also be said that se¬ 
clusion is running away from people and feeling intimate with the Truth, 
a definition which is more general than the first”.* 6 The second was con¬ 
cerned with manners (al-’Adab), and involve texts transmitted by the 
Imams . These quotations and sayings contained some elements of the 
Sufi spirit He quoted al-Sadiq, saying. “If it were not for the place 
where God put me I would have been happy to be on top of a mountain, 
neither knowing people nor they knowing me, until death comes to me”, 
and al-Baqir’s saying: “It does not harm, the one whom God had shown 
the Truth, to be on top of a mountain eating from the plants of the earth 
until death comes to him”.* 7 The third was concerned with benefits 
(Fawa’iduha) in the form of sixteen continuous d\recli\es('isharat). 

The book contained many references to the prophets who called for 
the preference of seclusion and hiding oneself from people (al-uzla wa 7- 
Khumul ). There are references to Dawood, Musa, ’Isa and Muhammad. 
Ibn Fahd quoted the conversations between the Prophet and ’Usama, 
‘Umar and ’Abu Dharr, then quoted the Imams; also he cited the sayings 
of ascetics like ’Uways al-Qarani, Ma’ruf al-Karkhi, Sufyan al-Thawri 
and Dhu ’1-Nur al-Misri. 
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It is worth noting that Ibn Fahd made numerous references to pure and 
traditional sufi terms and vocabulary. He quoted, for example, the dia¬ 
logue between Dhu ’l-Nur al-Misri and a Sufi beginner who questioned 
him about the right moment to isolate oneself from people, and Dhu ’1- 
Nur replied, “when you are strong enough to isolate yourself’ (’ idha 
Qawita ‘ala ‘uzlati rutfsik). The Sufi beginner asked again, “and when is 
it right for me to seek asceticism ( Zuhd)", where upon Dhu ’l-Nur re¬ 
sponded: “when you relinquish yourself and run away from all that occu¬ 
pies you, keeping you away from God” (’idha kunta zahidan fi nafiska 
hariban min jumi'i ma yushghiluka ’ani ’lah). Ibn Fahd also quoted a 
conversation which involved Ma'ruf al-Karkhi and al-Imam al-Sadiq, and 
was similar to Kumayl’s conversation with ‘ Ali. When al-Karkhi sought 
the council of al-Sadiq, the Imam advised him: “reduce the number of 
those whom you know” (aqlil ma ‘or if aka). Then al-Karkhi asked for 
more, saying “deny [and ignore] those whom you have already known” 
(’ ankir man ‘arafta minhum). When al-Karkhi wanted to find out more 
al-Sadiq replied, “it is sufficient for you” 0 hasbuka ).** Moreover, Ibn Fahd 
al-Hilli included in his book a long text of Ibn Babawayhi’s book Zuhd 
al-Nabiy (The Prophet’s asceticism), dealing with battles and the devia¬ 
tion of Muslims from the Path (jadda ), as if he was trying to describe his 
own society in Hilla and calling for entry into seclusion (al- ‘uzla), be¬ 
cause the time had came when a Muslim went in fear for his life, ideals 
and religion. He quoted a saying by the Prophet concerning God’s reve¬ 
lation to ‘Isa: “I will verily command a caller to proclaim: Oh ascetics go 
quickly to the throne of the ascetic ‘Isa ibn Maryam”.* 9 It should be men¬ 
tioned that “al-Tahsin” indicated clearly the Sufi trends in influences 
which were reflected by Ibn Fahd’s description of seclusion in a pure Sufi 
spirit. One is sometimes amazed at the similarities between Ibn Fahd’s 
text and Ibn 4 Arabi. Ibn Fahd said: “since seclusion is, at times, the flee¬ 
ing from people and drawing near the truth;... if the body is not empty 
from putrefaction (‘ ufunat ) then it will be useless to better the nourish¬ 
ment; ... similarly if the heart is not purified from possessiveness, vehe¬ 
mence of anger and termination of desire, then the heart would not be the 
place where divine light could shine, indeed the heart will be unfit to be 
in the service of Divinity”. 90 

Ibn Fahd’s book ’Uddat al-Da'i , which seemed to have been written 
after his book al-Fusul fi ' l-Da'awat , comprised an introduction and six 
chapters and was published in the margin of Makarim al-Akhlaq by al- 
Tabrisi. The introduction deals with the definition of prayer (Du‘a’) and 
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endeavours to awaken interest in the Du'ct. The first chapter urges people 
to say the Du *a\ The second chapter deals with the reasons for answering 
the Du'a'. The third chaper concerns those who say their Du"a': whose 
Du‘a’ would be answered and those who would not be answered. The 
fourth chapter deals with the manner and performance of the Du‘a’ . Ibn 
Fahd assigned the fifth chapter to the invocation of God (al-Dhikr) as it 
constituted part of the Du’a’ and ended this chapter with introducing a 
short version of Du’a' called al-’uwadh, and giving examples. He wrote 
the sixth chapter on the citation of the Quran and making it part of al- 
Dhikr. He added another chapter (i.e. chapter 7), describing it as the fin¬ 
ishing and guidance(ai-A7uzrm wa ’ l-irshad) and annexing it also to Dhikr. 

At the end of the book, Ibn Fahd enumerated God’s most beautiful 
names, showing their hidden meanings and attributes, and the advantages 
in this type of religious knowledge. 91 

Ibn Fahd, while pointing to the angel of Du’a’, quoted al-’Imam Mu¬ 
hammad al-Jawad, saying that “a grammatically incorrect Du’a’ ( Malhun ) 
will not go up to God and will never get anywhere near Him.” He also 
quoted al-Sadiq saying, ‘‘We only speak perfect Arabic ( Nahnu Qawmun 
Fusaha’), and when you are relating a tradition using our chain then use 
correct Arabic only (fa’ribuha ).” 92 Ibn Fahd made the case of Du‘a.’ a spe¬ 
cial one, and made it a necessity of life. He quoted Du’a.’ that were used 
for curing, safety and the granting of wishes, etc. The condition of accep¬ 
tance of the Du'a’ is that it must be in elequent Arabic without colloquial¬ 
ism or vulgarity. 93 

Ibn Fahd said that certain practices and movements should accompany 
the Du’a’. He also stipulated that in order to perform the Du’a' the believ¬ 
er must be in a mosque, especially those mosques containing the mauso¬ 
leum of Imams. A special place is given to the mausoleum of al-Husayn, 
for it has many properties - the earth of his burial ground has the power 
of healing; prayers said at his side, or the sides of his offspring, would be 
answered, and for anyone who visits the mausoleum, the days taken in 
travelling there are not added to his age, etc. 94 It was necessary for Ibn 
Fahd to include texts of the Imams, as later ordinary Shi’ites did not find 
the way of the Sufis suitable, and when Ibn Fahd realized that he had in¬ 
cluded ascetics like ’Uways al-Qarani, the Kufi ascetic, or the abdication 
of Mu'qwiyya ibn Yazid, he said; ‘‘We have dealt in this chapter beyond 
the scope of this book”, claiming that he had talked about Sufis ‘‘as a re¬ 
sult of some friends suggesting die addition and we did not like to contra¬ 
dict them.” 95 
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Ibn Fahd reflected a very clear Sufi attitude when he devoted a de¬ 
tailed chapter to asceticism ( al-Zuhd ), in which he justified it and said that 
asceticism conforms to the spirit of the Quran. He made a radical start to 
the chapter, saying “Don’t take into account anyone who says, ‘I enjoy 
what God has allowed me in this life, I do my obligations and pay my 
dues ... and who has forbidden the beautiful [gifts] of God which he 
created for his servants and provided him with pure and clean things to 
sustain him’, - but one must realize that this is the doctrine ( maqalat ) of 
people who are fools and deluded.” 96 

He amassed much evidence to demonstrate that he was right, and re¬ 
ported various traditions which dealt with ‘Isa (Jesus), ’Abu Dharr, Sal¬ 
man al-Farisi, Ibrahim (Abraham), Zakaria and * Ali ibn Abi Talib, whom 
he had called “the Master among the trustees, the crown among the Gnos¬ 
tics and the trustee of the Messages of the Lord of Heaven and Earth” 

(i Sayyid al-Wasiyin wa Taj al-'Anfin wa wasiyy Rabbi ’l-‘Alamin). He 
also said that poverty is the ornament of the Guardians and the emblem of 
the virtuous ( al-Faqru Hilyata 'l-’Awliya’i, wa Shi'aru ’l-Salihin) he went 
on to show that Ibrahim, the father of the prophets, used to wear wool and 
Yahya (John) wore clothes made from the tufts of palm fibres (/(/), etc. 
Ibn Fahd made much use of the Quranic verses, quoting them to support 
his views. He noted that the revival of God’s religion, strengthening His 
word, helping His messengers and propagating their messages and call¬ 
ing, was only performed by the poor and needy, 97 and those who opposed 
and negated God’s laws were the opulent, rich and haughty nobles. Ibn 
Fahd supported these views, which are similar to those views subscribed 
to by the Sufis, by quoting the Quran. He pointed to how the rich viewed 
Nuh (Noah) - “They said, ‘Shall we believe in you when it is the meanest 
that follow you?’ 9 * and, ‘Nor do we see that any follow you but the mean¬ 
est among us’, or saying to Shu‘ayb (Jethro), ‘Were it not for your family 
( Rahtuka ) we should certainly have stoned you’.” 99 He also quoted the at¬ 
titude of the aristocrats towards Salih - “The leaders of the arrogant party 
amongst his people said to those who were reckoned poweriessf ustud 
'ifu), those among them who believed: ‘Know ye indeed that Salih is an 
apostle from His Lord?’ They said, ‘We do indeed believe in the revela¬ 
tions which hath been sent to Him.’ The arrogant party said, ‘For our 
part, we reject what ye believe in’.” 100 

Ibn Fahd very clearly reflected the Sufi influence upon him when he 
went into great details explaining terms quoted by al-’Imam al-Kazim re¬ 
lating to Sufi terms like patience ( al-Sabr ), contentment ( al-Qana'a ), ac- 
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ceptance (Rida), purity of faith ClkJUas), certainty ( yaqin ) and trust 
(al-Tawakkul), etc. Vanity (‘ujb) and hypocrisy ( al-Riya ’) received more 
attention than the other terms. He described al-Riya as the hidden poly 
theism (al-Shirk al-Khafyy). His description of Riya and its various forms 
reminds one of al-Muhasibi’s work al-Riya. which dealt extensively with 
these terminologies. 101 

He also allocated times for the invocation of God. adopting and sup¬ 
porting the idea of the secret invocation of God. To support this, he relat¬ 
ed the tradition transmitted by Abu Dharr, in which the prophet had said 
“invoke God in a secluded way” ('udhkiri Uaha dhikran Khamilan), and 
when Abu Dharr asked what Khamil meant, the prophet replied that it 
meant ‘the hidden’ (al-Khafi). m 

A further point demonstrating Ibn Fahd’s Sufism is that he was report¬ 
ed to have written a treatise on “foreseeing future events from drawing 
upon the words of ‘Ali” (’ istikhraj ’ l-hawadithi' l-mustaqbala min kalami 
’Amiri ' l-Mu'minin) m - which reminds one of al-Bursi and Ibn Maytham. 

Ibn Fahd was also said to have left to his pupil Muhammad ibn Falah a 
treatise which included the line “Sultan Shah ’Isma’il al-Safawi will man¬ 
ifest” According to this. Ibn Fahd is said to have justified his prophecy 
by stating that “after ‘ Am mar Ibn Yasir was killed in the Battle of Siffin, 
‘Ali mentioned some great future events like Genghis Khan’s conquest 
and Shah Isma‘il’s appearance”. 10 * Fahd might have drawn these conclu¬ 
sions from Ibn Maytham’s commentaries on Nahj al-Balagha. when he 
decribed the Tartars and then the manifestation of the Mahdi. which Ibn 
Fahd took as an additional reference to Isma‘il al-Safawi as the Mahdi’s 
Gateway and the announcer of his coming. 

Ibn Fahd’s personality and controversial interests - which combined 
esotericism with exotericism and theology with asceticism - were reflect¬ 
ed in his students. Some were Faqihs, such as ‘Ali Ibn Hilal al-Jaza’iri, 
who was the teacher of the celebrated ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Ali al-Karaki. 105 
Some were Sufis, such as Muhammad Nurbakhsh (d.869/1646-5). a dis¬ 
ciple of ‘Ali al-Hamdani; and a third group were those who combined Su¬ 
fism and Shi*ism. a good example being Muhammad Ibn Falah al-Musha 
‘sha‘ (d.866/1462), Ibn Fahd’s pupil and foster-son. 106 

Ibn Fahd reflected moderate Shi‘ism and tolerance towards others. He 
held back from becoming involved in the extremist activities which were 
rife in his day. and turned to matters concerned with asceticism and seclu¬ 
sion, which raised him above the negative sentimental attitudes of the 
time. 107 It should be noted that the prevailing atmosphere was steeped in 
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great anxiety and anticipation, and the suggestion by the Shi’ites and Su¬ 
fis that al-Mahdi was to appear soon resulted in Ibn Fahd’s pupils, espe¬ 
cially those with Sufi tendencies, being convinced that they were the 
chosen ones (al-Safwa) who were selected by providence (al-Qadar) to 
propagate in practice the coming of the Mahdi - thus claiming that they 
were the Gateway to al-Mahdi and assuming Mahdiyya. 

Ibn Fahd al-Hilli died in Kaibala’, where his grave became a shrine to 
which both Arabs and Persians performed pilgrimage and brought 
vows . 108 His teachings, however, were used to form a violent movement 
which shook Iraq and Persia for a long time. 

Muhammad ibn Falah and the Musha‘sha‘as (d.866/1462) 

The end product of Ibn Fahd’s combination of Sufism and Shi’ism was a 
new movement, founded by one of his pupils, which seemed to embody 
all the mistakes the Hurufi, Sufis, and all the former extremists had made, 
and which resulted in the failure that had dogged each movement in turn. 
Ibn Fahd al-Hilli had married the widow of Sayyid Falah ibn Hibat- 
’ Allah al-‘ Alawi , 109 who had a child by her first marriage called Muham¬ 
mad. This Muhammad ibn Falah grew up in Ibn Fahd’s house, becoming 
his pupil and son-in-law . 110 Ibn Fahd was known to be a scholar of many 
and diverse subjects, which greatly influenced the young Muhammad, 
who seized every opportunity of absorbing Fahd’s method of mixing 
Shi’ism and Sufism. However, Muhammad seems to have been inter¬ 
ested in the more obscure side of Ibn Fahd’s knowledge, and to have 
concentrated on Sufism as a source of material miracles. 

It would also appear that, prior to emigrating to Karbala’ (where Ibn 
Fahd lived), Muhammad lived in Wasit, which he used to visit to meet 
friends, with whom he practised archery. At that time he apparently had 
the idea of assuming Mahdiyya as a means of adapting the widespread so¬ 
cial, political and religious corruption relevent in the Islamic world at the 
time to his own benefit 

He did, however, make a typical Sufi start He was said to have “once 
retired for one year in the Mosque of Kufa in the course of which he lived 
on little meals of barley flour” (' ‘Itakafa marratari fi jami’i ’ l-Kufati li- 
muddati sanatin kamilatin wa sara yaqtatu bi-shay’in min daqiqi ’l-sha 
' iri ). In this way, Muhammad successfully gave his movement the Sufi 
form, which was supported later by his ‘Alawi descent and by declaring 
himself a Mahdi. He was reported to have said, “I shall manifest, I am 
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the Mahdi” and “I shall conquer the world ... and divide cities and vil¬ 
lages amongst my companions and followers” ( sa-azharu , 'ana 7- 
Mahdiyy . .. wa sa-'aftahu ’l-’aqalima ’l-bilada bayna ’ashabi wa ’atba 
'0. All this occurred in 840/1436-7, towards the end of Ibn Fahd’s life” 1 
Muhammad ibn Falah’s greatest ambition was to consolidate his knowl¬ 
edge of the “strange sciences". He was also very interested in emphasiz¬ 
ing his strong personality, his sainthood and ‘Alawi descent with a 
concrete spiritual power with which he would be able to gain people’s 
support and confidence. 

It was said that, on this matter of material miracles. Ibn Fahd had writ¬ 
ten a book, about which he was very concerned, lest it fall into the hands 
of one who might use it to his own personal advantage. His fears were 
fully justified when Muhammad, taking advantage of Ibn Fahd’s bedrid¬ 
den state, managed to steal the book and immediately rushed with it to the 
Arab tribes living near Wasit, hoping to win their loyalty." 2 This act of 
treachery was regarded as being so dangerous that Ibn Fahd was said to 
have given his Fatwa (verdict) that Muhammad ibn Falah should be exe¬ 
cuted. He is also reported to have sent an envoy to Mansur ibn Qabban 
al-’Ibadi, the prince of Wasit, to arrest Muhammad. However, Ibn Falah 
managed to escape his just deserts by claiming that he was a Sunni Sufi 
and that as Ibn Fahd and his followers were Shi’ites, they were intent 
upon harming him.” 3 This explanation was accepted, and Muhammad 
was released. 

In order to fulfill his personal plans, Ibn Falah then moved to Huway- 
za, the centre of al-Bat’ih. There he succeeded in captivating the isolated 
Arab tribes in the area by the use of the knowledge of extraordinary pow¬ 
ers ( Makhariq ). ,u After his success with the tribes, Muhammad was 
called al-Musha ‘sha ' (the glittering) and the movement was called al- 
Musha'sha'a. The movement gained strength from the great spiritual en¬ 
ergy which Muhammad used to enjoy, being an ‘Alawi who had inherited 
the qualities of the Imams.” 5 Hence, it was natural for him to claim Mah- 
diyya, which was just what Ibn Fahd had feared. 

It is worth noting that Ibn Fahd opposed this claim for two reasons: 
firstly, he disputed Ibn Falah’s right to it and, secondly, he (as did all 
Twelver Shi‘ites) opposed military revolution except under the leadership 
of the Mahdi." 6 

The late Iranian scholar Ahmad Kisrawi claimed that Ibn Falah did not 
claim Mahdiyya but regarded himself as the representative of the Imams 
and the agent or gateway to the Mahdi, in much the same way as Muham- 
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mad ibn Makki, the First Martyr. But Kisrawi says elsewhere that Ibn 
Falah seized every opportunity to advance his claim to Mahdiyya, then 
prophethood, and that he might have gone so far as to claim divinity. 

It is an intriguing aspect of Ibn Falah that he actually emulated (mu 
'arada ) the Quran in some of his writings. He composed prayers, for his 
own glorification, to be recited daily by his followers, because he consid¬ 
ered himself to be their Imam. He also composed chanting prayers (\mu - 
najat) for them to offer to him, calling him “God’s vice-regent” and 
asking him to intercede with God on their behalf. He described himself 
in his writings as “the most knowledgeable of humans” ("A’lamu 'Ahli 
’l-’Ard) ul Kisrawi bene fitted from access to a unique manuscript of The 
Sayings of the Mahdi (Katam al-Mahdi ), by Muhammad Ibn Falah, in the 
possession of the late Shaykh Abu ‘Abd-’ Allah al-Zanjani. m This book 
contained the speeches, writings and leaflets of Muhammad Ibn Falah, 
similar to the leaflets distributed by the Mahdi of Sudan. 119 

Ahmad Kisrawi gave his own interpretation when translating the rele¬ 
vant parts of The Sayings into Persian, but appended five texts in the orig¬ 
inal Arabic. 120 Kisrawi is also to be commended for adding two important 
texts in his book Musha'sha'yan, which proved to be of great help and im¬ 
portance in shedding some light on the present chapter. With regard to 
imitating the Quran, Ibn Falah endowed some of his Sufi writings with 
verses from the Quran which rhymed with his own. 121 

It would seem that the texts have suffered greatly - first at the hands 
of the copiers and then the publishers. Some of the writings oscillate be¬ 
tween Sufi and Isma’ili terms; some texts were erroneously considered as 
dealing with the early part of the Musha ‘sha ' a movement. We know this 
because references to revenge and opposition were terms most used at the 
early stages of the movement. Also, the text has the stamp of a revolu¬ 
tionary leaflet that showed the movement suffered from conflict, treach¬ 
ery and loss. Finally, the text carries the mark of a Shi’ite prayer book 
used on the occasion of visiting the shrines of the Imams (Ziyarat), and 
similar to the prayers one finds in Mafatih al-Jinan , or those texts written 
by some of his contemporaries - like Muhammad Nuibakhsh, who also 
studied under Ibn Fahd. 122 

To understand the movement fully requires a certain amount of clarifi¬ 
cation of, firstly, Ibn Fahd’s book, which became the foundation upon 
which Muhammad ibn Falah’s movement depended and, secondly, the 
essence of the Glitter (al-Sha 1 sha‘a) which became its “way”, in Sufi 
terms, and thirdly, the background and geography of the region where the 
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movement gained success. 

During the ninth century AH (fifteenth AD) the Islamic community was 
filled with despair and impotence, to the point where even the Sultans, 
who were holding the reins of power, resorted to and utterly depended on 
al-Bursi’s method of prayers and talismans to achieve their aims. The 
complete reliance of the people upon al-Bursi’s method was used to ex¬ 
plain the victory of Shahrukh over Qara Yusuf in 828/1420. They con¬ 
nected the victory over Qara Yusuf with the recital of the chapter of 
victory (sura: al-Fath) twelve thousand times. 123 

In order to establish an independant material science, the authors of 
this period concentrated on this kind of knowledge and strove to collect as 
many stories of miraculous deeds and similar events as they could. Al- 
Ghiyathi (d. after 891/1486) gave a similar explanation when Pir Budaq 
was killed in 870/1466, and the killing of Jahinshah, who defeated Pir Bu¬ 
daq, in 872/1467, was regarded as the fulfilment of the Quranic prophecy 
“the Roman Empire has been defeated” (Ghulibat al-Rumu ), 124 interpreting 
the numerical value of “within a few years” (fi bid'i sinin ) ,2S as equivalant 
to the year 872/1467. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistami, one of the Hunifi 
scholars, said, upon die defeat of Jahinshah by Hasan Beg, “When the Jim 
increases in the tyrant [then] the Mim of ‘Uthman would repress it” ('idha 
zada 'l-jim fi ’l-tughyan qama ‘ahumim “Uthman). The miracles which 
were performed by the Musha'sha‘as were treated in exactly the same 
way. 126 Hence, the contemporaries of the ninth century AH were con¬ 
vinced that force of arms was only one instrument by which to bring 
about that which is predestined ( qadar ), since it is Qadar which is the 
force that drives all events and not the value of force of arms itself. 

Thus it was possible for man to seek to explore the future by way of 
studying in depth the secrets of the Quran and to go to great lengths in de¬ 
veloping the power to uncover the self, together with an extensive knowl¬ 
edge of numbers, letters and the position of meanings of the stars. It 
became natural under such circumstances that the position of Sufi mira¬ 
cles was elevated and that people should become interested in these prac¬ 
tices. In this way, the Sufis were elevated socially, especially by the 
Mongol and Turkish princes. 

To substantiate the status of the Sufis one could go back to the seventh 
century AH (thirteenth AD), where Ibn al-Fuwati (d.723/1323) discussed 
the miracles of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi, who converted Prince Tikdar, 
Halagu’s son, to Islam, giving him the name Ahmad. 127 The conversion 
took place after ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi had performed many miracles. 
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one of which concerned finding a treasure after he had foretold where it 
would be. Ibn al-Fuwati also discussed what ‘Abd al-Rahman had pre¬ 
dicted, namely, that Tikdar was going to rule. When his prediction was 
realized, “princes and ministers were serving him and his status became 
great” (Khadamahu ‘l-’umara’u ’l-wuzara’u wa ‘azumat manzilatuhu 'in- 
dahum ). Prince Ahmad (i.e. Tikdar) appointed him as his emissary to 
Sultan Qalawun to negotiate peace between the Tartars and the Mamluks 
in 682/1283-4. 12 * 

The most curious material miracle performed by ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sufi was the one in which he was alleged to have said to the Sultan (Tik¬ 
dar) that he was able to retrieve his ring from Lake Bisyakah after throw¬ 
ing it in; this he did. This miracle led the Sultan to put his faith in al-Sufi 
and resulted in his embracing Islam. Ibn al-Fuwati gave his own interpre¬ 
tation of this miracle, saying that al-Sufi had made two identical rings, 
giving one to the Sultan and keeping the other himself. This ring he 
slipped into a gutted fish (that had previously been stuffed with salt) 
which he surreptitiously threw into the lake. Al-Sufi then sat down at the 
lakeside, reciting and humming, the Sultan with him. As the salt in the 
fish began to dissolve, so the fish started to float, until the Sultan caught 
sight of it. ‘Abd al-Rahman promptly fished it out of the lake, removed 
the ring from its mouth, deftly replacing it with a lead weight (unseen, of 
course, by the Sultan) so that the fish appeared to submerge of its own ac¬ 
cord when thrown back into the lake. 129 

Dwelling on other miracles, in his debates with the Egyptian Rifa‘is, 
Ibn Taymiyya (d.728/1328) told them that the secret of their ability to en¬ 
ter the blazing fire lay in the annointing of their bodies with “unguents 
made of frog’s oil, the inside of bitter orange peel and talc stone”. 130 . He 
also disclosed that when the Rifa'is appeared to talk to the dead in their 
graves, they were in reality talking to a live man who had previously been 
hidden in the grave in order to answer questions. Ibn Taymiyya also re¬ 
vealed to the Mamluks that the men of the unseen (Rijal al-Ghayb ), whom 
the Rifa‘is promised to show, were actually men perched on long stilts. 131 

Ibn Fahd must have known of other miraculous deed, which he would 
have wanted to include in his book, it being thought that it had extraordi¬ 
nary powers. The book was associated with supernatural phenomena. 
“When the book is thrown in a river, a great disturbance would be caused 
and a great [amount of] smoke would rise high above the horizon". 132 
Notable among the miracles was one attributed to Muhammad Ibn Falah, 
which was very similar to that of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi. Of Ibn Falah 
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il was reported that "he used to throw a heavy object into a deep river or 
water, till it touched the bottom, then when he called the object it would 
float on the surface”. 133 

As for the origin of the term al-Sha'sha'a, which became synonymous 
with “the way”, (T ariqai) of Muhammad Ibn Falah, this could be traced to 
mean scattered ( al-tafarruq) and related to light only. Then the term Shi 
‘a* grew to mean mixing, like the mixing of Mood or opinion, a term 
which was applied to the mixing or diluting of wine ( Sha'sha'at al- 
Khamr). Al-Fayruzabadi defined Shi‘a‘ as what one sees, such as rays 
coming towards one, when looking at the sun; or as the dispersing of the 
light of the sun like spears, a little after sunrise. Hence the term Sha‘sha- 
4 an and Sha‘sha‘ani are applied to being tall and light [of build]. 

The terms Sha‘sha‘a and al-Sha‘sha*ani were always associated with 
light. 134 For example, al-Hallaj called divine light ( al-Nur al-’llahi ) by the ■ 
name al-Sha'sha'ani . ,3S To illustrate the point, al-Hallaj said ‘To God, the 
gnostic is like the ray of the sun, which originates from it, goes back to it 
and receives its light from it”. 136 Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Khafaji 
(d. 1069/1658), in his commentaries on the Diver’s Pearl (Durrat al- 
Ghawwas) of Abu Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Hariri, rejected the use of the 
term “glittering lights”. 137 

The meaning of Sha‘sha‘a was further developed by Ibn Falah when 
he quoted a speech by the Mahdi, linking it with the Quran, divine com¬ 
mand ( al-’amr ’l-'Ilahi ) and divine providence ( al-‘Inaya ’l-’llahiyya ) af¬ 
ter suffering ( Shiddah ), discipline ( Riyada ) and test (' Imtihan). 1 ** Kisrawi 
was perplexed by Sha'sha'at al-Ja'di and Sha'sha'at al-Dub, saying that 
they both refer to certain events. 139 Shubbar claimed that al-Ja'di and al- 
Dub refer to areas between ‘Amara and Huwayza. The word ja'diyya or 
ju 'ayda being a bastardization of the word Qa'ada (to sit). This term was 
applied to this place because the travellers used to rest there before con¬ 
tinuing their journey. Al-Dub referred to an area where Ibn Falah was be¬ 
sieged in 841/1437—8. 140 Al-Ghiyathi described al-Dub as “an impossible 
reed-filled place”. 141 

Al-Sha‘sha‘a, in its practical application, was used by the followers of 
Muhammad Ibn Falah. They enter the circle of Sufi incantation ( Dhikr ), 
reciting “ 4 Ali is God, others (other than he) are false”, 142 and there they 
suffer greatly because of the difficulty of complete transformation from 
the incapable human nature, which collides and clashes against the weak¬ 
ness, cowardice and weight of its flesh. A spiritual force, then, grows in¬ 
side them when receiving his blessings, 143 and he permits them to achieve 
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the status of Sha‘sha‘a, the change into a new state of mind, which is fol¬ 
lowed by their bodies becoming petrif\ed(tahajjur). Only then could they 
practise dangerous deeds like stabbing themselves with swords, exposing 
their bodies to fire, swallowing swords and so forth. 144 

Historians have related that in war swords and arrows did not affect 
the Masha‘sha‘a’s bodies. 145 Whether or not the story is true, one thing is 
sure, namely, that Muhammad Ibn Falah had achieved the miracle of 
eliminating the fear of death from the minds of his followers who were 
going into battle. Many extremists from the first century AH (seventh ad), 
such as the Khashabis, 146 and the followers of al-Mukhtar al-Thaqafi 
(killed in battle in 69/68S-9 in Kufa), and even the Nusayris 147 in the 
eighth century AH (fourteenth ad) had tried in vain to convince their disci¬ 
ples and followers of that which Ibn Fahal had achieved with his follow¬ 
ers. For, since the followers of the extremist movement were few in 
number, it was vital that they should be instilled with enthusiasm, and 
that the problems of fear, cowardice, and an over-awareness of death, 
should be eliminated. 

The Musha‘sha‘a were so greatly under the influence of their Shayks 
that they appeared to be hypnotized, and went into battle seemingly in a 
state of trance - which horrified the enemy, weakening their defences, 
particularly when they realized that the stories they had been hearing 
were true. Indeed, the Mush‘sha‘a’s attitude towards death did not 
change, even after the assassination of their true leader in 861/1457, when 
he lay wounded in a river. 14 * 

It should be added that the Sufis themselves, represented by Ibn ‘Ara- 
bi, dealt with the casting out of the shadow of death from their mythical 
army, led by their Mahdi. The story goes that their Mahdi was “to con¬ 
quer Constantinople by reciting three takbiras ” (Yaftahu ’ l-Qostantiniyya 
bi-thalathi takbirat ). 149 This view of winning a battle without even train¬ 
ing for war, or being involved in internal strife, was to reduce the deter¬ 
mination of Muslims and to remain reliant on interpretation, in the same 
way as some of the old extremists who claimed that their knowledge of 
God’s Greatest Name ( al-’lsm ’l-A'zam ) 150 would defeat armies for them 
and bring to life their dead. Thus Muhammad Ibn Falah established a 
state, founded upon the supreme spiritual forces that were embodied in 
the ‘Alawi leader. 

An important factor which contributed to the rise of Ibn Falah was his 
choice of centre for his operations. He had chosen al-Bata’ih, a region 
with a wide and muddy watercourse, cut off from the outside world and 
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ranging from Wasit to Basrah and Khuzistan. 151 It was a safe shelter for 
those who sought security, as it had been for the people of Hilla who fled 
there during the Mongol invasion and the political unrest in 366/976-7; 
one of whom was al-Qadi al-Tanukhi (d.384/944). 152 

The first person to build in the Bata’ih was Du bays Ibn ‘Afif al- 
’Asadi, the Shi‘ite prince, during the reign of the Abbasid Caliph al-Ta’i‘- 
li-’Llah (reigned 363-381^73-991), 153 thereby creating a home for the 
Banu ’Asad tribe. The Barai ’Asad, living in isolation, were unsophisti¬ 
cated, poor Shi'ites 154 who were ready to accept any form of extremism. 
Muhammad Ibn Falah knew how to raise their hopes and enthusiasm and 
fill them with a conquering spirit. He succeeded in making them into an 
unbeatable army - having tasted, perhaps for the first time, the booty and 
spoils of war when they occupied Hilla in 824/1421, just before the arri¬ 
val of Ibn Falah. They must have longed for another opportunity to loot 
Hilla and other cities under their new leader. 155 

In order to give a more detailed background to the Bata’ih and its in¬ 
habitants, it is necessary to mention Ahmad al-Rifa‘i (d.578/1182-3) who 
was known as “Shaykh of the Bata’ihi group” (Shaykhu ’l-Ta’ifa 7- 
Bata' ihiyya), the reason being that he inhabited ’Umm ‘Ubayda, a village 
in the Bata’ih located midway between Basrah and Wasit. Ahman al- 
Rifa’i led like-minded people and those who came from the same region. 
They were said to have “strange behaviour ranging from eating live 
snakes, entering clay ovens as they were being lit, and playing with the 
blazing fire ”. 156 

It was said that Hulago’s attention was drawn to Sufism by two Sufi 
followers of Ahmad al-Rifa’i, who “drank melted copper and poison and 
then entered the great fire ”. 157 

If the historian Ibn Fahd al-Makki, (d.871/1466-7) was correct, then 
the first martyr, Muhammad Ibn Makki might have learnt the art of magic 
at Huwayza, the capital of al-Bata’ih. 15s The Carmathians (fourth century 
AH/tenth ad), inhabitants of the same region, were reported to have prac¬ 
tised entering the blazing fire by covering their bodies with powdered talc 
stone which they brought from Baghdad. 159 If al-Khatib al-Baghdadi was 
correct in reporting that al-Hallaj grew up in Wasit, then he might have 
learned to perform miracles and the art of magic there, where he earned 
his nickname al-Hallaj , prior to going to Baghdad. 160 When reporting the 
trials of al-Hallaj, Hamid Ibn al-‘ Abbas added that al-Hallaj had previous¬ 
ly been arrested in Wasit. 161 It is worth noting that Ibn Qutayba reported 
that the two extremists, al-Mughira Ibn Sa’id and Bayan Ibn Sam‘an. 
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both well known as magicians, were executed in Wasit, where they might 
have learned their ait. 162 

If Abraham was really bom in Babylon, Sus or Ahwaz, then the art of 
entering the blazing fire might have been a miracle common in his 
time. 163 Moreover, according to the Old Testament, Shadrach, Mishach 
and Abednego practised the same miracle in Babylon. 164 All these events 
took place within the same region. 

From this we can see that magic and miraculous deeds were always 
there, and that all a leader had to do was to organize his followers and 
clothe the movement with some sort of spiritual garment to connect it to 
the ideology prevalent at the time, in such a way that independence was 
guaranteed and debate could take place between the followers of the vari¬ 
ous regions. 

To establish the connection between the nature of the Mush‘sha‘a 
movement and Rifa'iway, we must take into consideration that Huwayza 
was the Musha‘sha‘a’s centre, and that ’Umm ‘Ubayda was the Rifa'i 
centre. When the vice-regents of ’Ahmad al-Rifa’i returned for Byzan¬ 
tium (Bilad al-Rum ), the government troops escorted them to ’Umm 
‘Ubayda in al-Bata’ih so that they could join in the celebrations. Ibn Ba- 
tuta claimed to “have seen thousands of poor people in Wasit performing 
the ritual of commemoration and entering the fires in the presence of 
’Ahmad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Rifa'i. 165 

Other writers, such as al-Dhahabi, tried to dissociate these miracles 
from ’Ahmad al-Rifa‘i, claiming that they started during the Tartar peri¬ 
od. 166 Al-Wasiti, on the other hand, quoting one of al-Rifa‘i’s contempo¬ 
raries, stated that he had seen the passing of al-Rifa‘i in a procession of 
his followers in al-Bata’ih, and “I secretly disapproved of his state” (fa- 
’ankartu halahu fi sirri). 167 Al-Wasiti also draws similarities between the 
Musha‘sha‘a movement and the Rifa‘is, saying that ’Ahmad al-Rifa‘i was 
considered to be “a Mahdi, renewing the Quran, disposing of heaven and 
earth”, and was considered to have reached a station just below that of the 
twelve Imams. 16 * 

The nature of Sufism is virtually inherent in the inhabitants of al- 
Bata’ih, in whom the inclination to practise miracles is latent Their read¬ 
iness to fight was only awaiting a leader. The relationship of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bata’ih with Muhammad ibn Falah was a perfect association - 
indeed, they complemented each other. Ibn Falah’s movement was pure¬ 
ly Arab, and had lain dormant for a very long time - until its latent ener¬ 
gies literally exploded under the leadership of a man who was very much 
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aware of the socio-economic and cultural environment, and of the poten¬ 
tial of his followers; a man who knew how best to utilize these energies 
for his political ambitions. From the beginning, the Musha‘sha‘a move¬ 
ment was violent - this violence manifesting itself in the form of looting 
and plundering, because they believed that non-Musha‘sha‘as were inlid- 
els and, accordingly, their property was not to be respected. 

Muhammad Ibn Falah sold off his followers’ cattle very cheaply, in 
order to purchase swords for them to use in battle. Moreover, Ibn Falah’s 
enthusiasm increased when famine struck his followers, and he tried very 
hard to kindle within them the spirit of conquest, telling them that their 
wretchedness would be turned into riches and that instead of their isola¬ 
tion, they would rule the neighbouring fertile land, and be able to dispose 
freely of its wealth. 1 ® 

In 844/1440-1, the movement began with a defeat, 170 but Ibn Falah 
was able, by his cunning and the patience of his followers, to resist all 
elements of defeat In time he gained more strength until, eventually, his 
son ‘Ali (b.841/1437) came of age. ‘Ali, also known as al-Mawla ‘Ali, 
was given command of the army, but his father was actually responsible 
for the planning. Soon afterwards, Ibn Falah conquered all of Ahwaz, as 
far as Hilla; rumours were rife that “‘Ali’s army was unaffected by arms 
and the like because they use certain names”. 171 

‘Ali then became so daring that, in 857/1454, he occupied Najaf, loot¬ 
ed and burned the area around the shrine of Imam ‘Ali and plundered the 
city, under the pretext that ‘‘[Imam] ‘Ali was the Lord and the Lord does 
not die,” 172 adding that ‘‘Imam 'Ali’s soul was incarnate in his, 173 thus he 
was not only the embodiment of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, but was the vice- 
regent (wali), the pole ( Qutb ), Imam and one of God’s manifestations 
(mazharan min mazahiri ’Uah) and his obedience was incumbent” 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Falah then became so confident that in 860/ 
1456 he attacked Baghdad, plundered the city and killed the Sufis of Sal¬ 
man al-Tarsi’s Hospice (Ribat). 174 ‘Ali was also reported to have claimed 
that he had assumed divinity, but his father - the experienced politician - 
disapproved of this. The claim of assuming divinity was itself a natural 
result of the emphasis that the Musha‘sha‘a placed on miraculous and 
supernatural deeds, on Mahdiyya, and on the power of life and death. 

When ‘Ali died, the movement was again led by his father, 175 who was 
succeeded in turn by his son Muhsin (d.893/1487). But the loss of ‘Ali 
affected the movement and weakened it. When the Safawid state 
emerged, Isma'il al-Safawi over-ran this small state (in 914/1508-9), jus- 
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tifying this by asserting that Fayyad ibn Muhsin claimed divinity and that 
he was worshipped by his followers as a reincarnation of ‘ Ali. 176 Isma'il 
also ordered the execution of Fayyad’s brothers ‘Ali and ’Ayyub. 177 The 
Musha‘sha‘a state then became a Safawid protectorate, and its leaders 
merely tools in the hands of the new power. 171 As a result, the Musha 
‘sha‘a gradually reduced their extremism, eventually becoming members 
of the rich and influential class, in defence of whom the writers negated 
all connection with extremism, putting all the blame on ‘Ali ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Falah personally. 179 Some of the Musha‘sha‘a even became 
Twelvers and also writers, who became Shi'ite Faqihs, whose writing 
were considered as normal by moderate Shi‘ites. 

One should mention that Shi‘ism, under the early Safawid, was a mix¬ 
ture of Musha‘sha‘a extremism. Twelver moderation and Sufi inclination 
towards sainthood. This form of Shi‘ism was acceptable to the Safawids, 
who did not realize the extreme Sufi leanings and attitudes - which other 
Muslim sects considered to have overstepped all bounds. 

The motivation behind the Muslim sects revolt against this form of 
Shi‘ism, espoused by the Safawids, was due to a variety of factors. Es¬ 
sentially, they were nattering the Ottomans, who were regarded as the 
deadly adversaries of the Safawids, and, from a religious point of view, 
their extremist attitudes softened because the Safawid declined to seek the 
spiritual leadership, coupled with the rise of Shi'ite scholars. But that is 
a different subject 

It should be noted that the Musha‘sha‘a’s movement was similar to 
the extremist aggressive movements of the Kharijites and Carmathians, 
who considered looting and pillage as a very lucrative exercise, and who 
also considered that they were turning unbelievers into Muslims; 1,0 hence 
the continuous pillaging and looting of Najaf, Baghdad, Hilla, Basrah, 
Karbala’ and Wasit. The Musha‘sha‘a movement was a model which 
was followed, after three centuries, by the Wahhabis, who used parallel 
arguments. But the fact was that all the violent methods of the movement 
were due to economic factors. 1 * 1 

The Musha‘sha‘a movement began as a Sufi one, as is evidenced by 
the fact that its leader, Muhammad ibn Falah, was described as a “Com¬ 
biner of the rational and traditional [knowledge] and a Sufi that held dis¬ 
cipline, revelation and control". 1 * 2 It should also be noted that the Musha 
‘sha'a movement was a revival of the old extremist creeds and an ideal 
role model for the movements that followed it, especially the Kashfi and 
Babi movements. 
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Muhammad Nurbakhsh 

[ibn ‘Abd Allah] 795-869/1393-1465 

According to Shi'ite sources, Muhammad Nurbakhsh (i.e. die Light Giv¬ 
ing) was the other Sufi disciple of Ibn Fahd al-Hilli - a description which 
was not intended by Nurbakhsh, and one which will be discussed later. As 
far as Sufism is concerned, Muhammad Nurbakhsh may be considered a 
guide to studying the circumstances of Sufism in the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies, in connection with Shi‘ism and the ‘Alawi lineage. 

Apart from what has already been said of Ni‘mat Allah al-Wali, it is 
now obvious that 4 Ali was the patron saint of Sufism, especially amongst 
the Sufi orders which were established from the end of the sixth century 
(twelfth ad) by ‘Alawi Sufis all over the Islamic world. An example of 
the complete integration of ‘Ali’s personality with Sufi thought is that the 
Sufi ‘Alawis, as al-'Amuli described them, believed that they were the 
only heirs of the Sufi leadership, and that the only true order was that 
which they headed. 

One of those ‘Alawi Sufis was Haydar al-Tuni al-Musawi (d.618/ 
1221), 1 * 3 who travelled to Najaf in order to visit the shrine of ‘Ali, his an¬ 
cestor and Shaykh. Haydar al-Tuni was said to have refused to enter the 
Shrine until ‘Ali called him, a condition which it is said was fulfilled 
when a loud voice invited Haydar to enter. 1 * 4 According to Ni‘mat Allah 
al-Wali, Haydar al-Tuni and his followers used to wear ear-rings and 
neck-rings 1 * 5 (or, rather, iron collars - tawq) which, as far as the neck- 
rings were concerned, became a traditional characteristic of the Rifa‘is at 
the time of Ibn Taymiyya. 1 * 6 Among al-Tuni's shaykhs there were two 
‘Alawis - Sayyid Muhammad al-Najafi and Sayyid Ibrahim al-Kharazmi, 
whose family tree is linked with Musa al-Kazim (i.e. al-Tuni’s 
ancestor). 1 * 7 

Apart from al-Tuni, there was ‘Ali ibn Shihab al-Din al-Hamadani 
(786/1388), founder of the Hamadani order, 1 ** who was reported to have 
divided the lovers of the Household into messengers ( al-rusul ), partisans 
( al-Shi'a ) and chosen men ( al-asfiya ’). 1 * 9 In Majalis al-Mu'minin the sec¬ 
ond category was taken to mean the Shi‘ites, 190 a matter which ‘Ali al- 
Hamadani’s clear Sunni thought refutes in his Dhakhirat al-Muluk. 191 ‘Ali 
al-Hamadani was succeeded by Khawaja Ishaq, another ‘Alawi, 192 from 
whom Muhammad Nurbakhsh recieved his position as leader of the 
order. 

After ‘Ali al-Hamadani, there came other ‘Alawi Sufis like Ni‘mat Al¬ 
lah al-Wali (731-834/1331-1431) and Qasim-i Anwar (757-837/1356- 
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1434), the celebrated Sufi poet who, as previously mentioned, was in¬ 
volved with the Hurafi disturbances at Herat and who was also alleged to 
have been a Ni‘mat Allahi leader, 193 a Naqshbandi, 194 and a Safawi. 195 
With regard to those Hurufi leaders who were Sufis, a number of ‘ Alawis 
might be listed; namely, Fadl Allah, ‘ Ali al-’A‘la, Khawaji Ishaq, Nasimi, 
and many others. 

This overwhelming ‘Alawi majority in the Sufi community aroused 
the fears of the non-* Alawi shaykhs. Their fear was that the Sufi saint¬ 
hood might achieve a position that only the ‘Alawis were qualified to oc¬ 
cupy. Also, they were afraid that, as a result of this ‘Alawi lineage 
among the Sufi sainthood, Shi‘ism might creep in, so that Sufism might 
follow a straightforward Shi'ite line. The non-*Alawi Sufis* reaction 
took the form of a new Sufi order, which was established by Baha al-Din 
Naqshband [Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Bukhari] (718—791/1318— 
89). In fact, this order was a complete revolt against the increasing Shi 
‘ite influence. It abolished all the Sufi tradition of Dhikr (commemora¬ 
tion), solitariness and miracles. 196 Furthermore, the Naqshbandi order did 
not recognize as important the lineage of Sufi Shaykhs , 197 which generally 
ended with ‘Ali. 

By considering Baha al-Din Naqshband a saint whom God appointed, 
the Naqshbandi order did not accept any of his contemporaries as real Su¬ 
fis. 19 * Accordingly, although he died before 800/1398, Baha’ al-Din was 
regarded as the “Renewer of Islam” at the beginning of the ninth century 
AH . 199 To establish this order on a new foundation, Baha* al-Din’s disci¬ 
ples referred to al-Junayd instead of ‘Ali as a patron saint. 200 They even 
claimed to have conversed with him and received his advice. 201 Obvious¬ 
ly by this the Naqshbandis intended to demolish the legacy that the Sufis 
had established over four centuries, eventually succeeding in making ‘Ali 
a figure inseparable from Sufism. 

As for Nurbakhsh, his father ‘ Abd Allah had emigrated from Ahsa’ in 
Bahrayn to Persia and, after a pilgrimage to al-Rida’s shrine at Tus, he 
lived at Qayin, 202 the centre of Quhistan, 203 the country of al-Tuni and* Ali 
al-Hamadani. 204 In 795/1393, ‘Abd Allah had a son whom he called Mu¬ 
hammad. 205 Nurbakhsh, whose circumstances are reminiscent of Ni'mat 
Allah’s, was so clever that at only seven years of age he knew all the Qu¬ 
ran by heart, 206 becoming profoundly learned in his early youth. 207 Later, 
Nurbakhsh joined the Hamadani order under Khwaja Ishaq, ‘Ali al- 
Hamadani’s disciple. Khwaja Ishaq admired Muhammad so completely 
that he dubbed him Nurbakhsh (the Light-Giving), 20 * which is the Persian 
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word for Qasim al-Anwar and very similar to Musha'sha 

As Khwaja Ishaq was preparing to rise against Shahrukh, Muhammad 
Nurbakhsh appealed to him as the qualified leader. 209 Khwaja Ishaq 
found Nurbakhsh the ideal person because he could emphasize his ‘Alawi 
descent, supported by the Sufi unveiling 210 (al-Kashf al-Sitfi). Obviously 
the aim was to seek people’s support, especially that of the Sufis and their 
sympathizers, on the grounds that Muhammad Nurbakhsh was the Mah- 
di. 2u What allowed the plan to succeed was that Nurbakhsh’s name, Mu¬ 
hammad ibn ‘ Abd Allah, corresponded with the widespread tradition that 
the Mahdi’s name was similar to that of the Prophet. It seems very likely 
that the reason Nurbakhsh named his son al-Qasim 212 was to obtain the 
Prophet’s forename (kunya) as welL 

Khwaja Ishaq eventually swore fealty to Nurbakhsh as head of his 
Khalifas, 213 and Shaykh of the Hamadani order. Significantly, on that day 
only twelve people were allowed to swear fealty to the new leader. It was 
said then that this number indicated the blessing of the Twelve Imams. 214 
In contrast to the white clothes of the Hurufis and the Ni’mat Allahis, the 
distinctive sign of this order was the wearing of black clothing, indicating 
potential light and life. 215 Then the wearing of black was limited to a 
black turban 216 (dastar), which is still the headgear of the ‘ Alawis of Iran. 
At that time this symbolic apparel was so influential that Nurbakhsh him¬ 
self was officially forbidden to wear it 217 

Nurbakhsh’s revolt began in 826/1423, towards the end of Ni’mat Al¬ 
lah’s life, four years before the Hurufi uprising, and fifteen years before 
the Musha’sha’a attack. It began at Kuh-Tiri, one of the Khatlan 
castles 21 * near Samarqand. 219 Khwaja Ishaq was so enthusiastic that, de¬ 
spite Nurbakhsh’s reminder of their unprepared state, he insisted on im¬ 
mediate action. 220 

Perhaps inevitably, the movement failed before it had really begun. 
The order split into two groups, one headed by Nurbakhsh and the other 
by another ‘Alawi Sufi, ‘Abd Allah al-Mashhadi, who refused to swear 
fealty to Nurbakhsh and, accordingly, to participate in the movement. 221 
The final outcome was the execution of Khwaja Ishaq and his brother and 
the arrest of Nurbakhsh, who was taken to Shahrukh at Herat. 222 There, 
because of the great sympathy of the people, he was banished to Shiraz, 
where he was invited to choose his place of exile. 

Nurbakhsh then travelled to Shushtar, Basrah, Hilla, Baghdad and the 
sacred centres of the Shi'ites. 223 It would appear that he was convinced 
that he could still realize his plans, and he mounted another revolt from 
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Kurdistan. However, he was arrested again and suffered a long term of 
imprisonment, after which he was once again taken to Herat. There (in 
840/1436-7) he ascended the pulpit in the Great Mosque, shackled hand 
and foot, to announce his abdication of Khilafa and all that was associated 
with it. Following this, he was allowed to teach formal subjects, though 
only to a limited number of students, and he was forbidden to wear his 
black turban. 224 Nurbakhsh was given the chance to leave for Turkey, but 
preferred to remain in Persia, moving eventually to Gilan. After Shah- 
rukh’s death in 851/1447, Nurbakhsh left for Rayy, in the province of 
Shahriyar, where he established a small village as a centre for his order. 225 
There he continued to live until his death in 869/1464-5. 226 

Nurbakhsh’s death did not bring his order to an end. His second son, 
Qasim, known as Faydbakhsh (i.e. Emanation Giving - d.927/1521) in¬ 
herited his father’s position. He used to move about Khurasan, Rayy and 
then Herat, where he stayed for a while at the request of Sultan Husayn 
Bayqara, the last of the Timurids. 227 After Qasim, his son Baha’ al-Din 
inherited the leadership of the Nurbakhshi Order, and so on down through 
the family. 228 

Muhammad Nurbakhsh’s agony gave his descendants the chance to be 
a part of the Persian aristocracy. They were invited to attend the Timurid 
court, and his son Ja’far enjoyed an annual salary of five thousand dinars 
and 200 donkey-loads of food. 229 Qasim was a permanent guest at Hu¬ 
sayn Bayqara’s court, where he and the grandson of Muhamad ibn Falah, 
another “new” aristocrat, declared each other’s 4 Alawi descent false. 230 

Nurbakhsh also left Khalifas. Among them there were Nurbakhsh’s 
biographer, Khwaja Muhammad ibn Khwaja Muhammad al- 
Samarqandi 231 and Shams al-Din Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Lahiji (927/ 
1521), whose takhallus was Amiri, 232 and who was the author of a com¬ 
mentary on Gulshan-i Raz. 233 Amiri was reported to have established a 
convent at Shiraz which he called Nuriyya , after the nickname of his mas¬ 
ter, as another centre for the order. 234 There was also Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Janushani (d.938/1531—2) who was almost executed at Herat for his 
Shi 4 ite trends, which were interpreteed as meaning he supported Isma’il 
al-Safawi. 235 A further example was Diya al-Din Nur Allah ibn Muham¬ 
mad al-Mar 4 ashi al-Shustari, who combined the Musha 4 sha‘a and the 
Nurbakhshi doctrines. 236 


Before examining the link between the Nurbakhshi order and Shi 4 ism, 
it must be said that this movement, though derived from and rooted in Su¬ 
fism, became an independent doctrine (actually a Sufi order) under the 
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title Nurbakhshis, the same as the Humfis, the Musha‘sha‘a and the Bek- 
tashis, while the Sufis, who opposed the new order, continued to be called 
Sufis. 257 

Muhammad Nurbakhsh produced several books. These included a 
large biography of the Sufis, al-Shajaras al-Wafiyya fi Dhikr Mashiyikh 
al-Sufiyya 231 a Ghazal , 239 a proclamation in which Nurbakhsh included his 
campaign issue, 240 and a treatise on the “Science of Discernment” 241 which 
aimed at the same purpose, 242 and a collection of poetry entitled Waridsl. 

Nurbakhsh’s movement was so impressive, especially to the Sufis, that 
he was called “the Imam and Khalifa over all die Muslims” (ql- Imamu wa 
’l-Khalifatu ‘ala lurfati ’ l-Mus limit). A very expressive example of peo¬ 
ple’s feelings towards Nurbakhsh is found in a letter sent by an ‘ Alawi to 
Shahrukh, in which the sender mentioned the twenty-year imprisonment 
and the heavy torment Nurbakhsh received from the Timurid authorities. 
The writer went on to blame Shah'ukh for disobeying Nurbakhsh, whom 
he described as the true manifestation of God (mazharun Sadiq). He also 
wrote that the great Sufis testified that this title was approved three times, 
through dreams, by the Prophet Joseph. Finally, he advised Shahrukh to 
abdicate in favour of Nurbakhsh and assured him that, as it was the turn 
of the Prophet’s descendants to come to power, Shahrukh’s would, sooner 
or later, come to an end. 243 

The elements of Nurbakhsh’s movement were described by him as 
combining Shi*ism and Sufism. In his proclamation, he referred to him¬ 
self thus: “As for my lineage, I am of Qurayshid Hashimid, ‘Alawi, Fa- 
timid, Husaynid and Kazimid. As for the noble Ja’farid sciences I am the 
follower of 4 Ali al-Murtada, Adam of saints. As for the obscure sciences 
of alchemy, white magic and Himya, 244 1 would have claimed to be their 
Avecenna, were it not for my modesty. As for spherical unveiling, the 
angel natured contemplation, the meanings of God’s might and the divine 
manifestation, I am perfect and perfected [by God]. As for the seven 
states of commemoration, namely, those practised by tongue, soul, heart, 
secret, spiritual, in presence and in deep vanishing, I am an attainer and 
attained [by God]”. 245 

Thus, Nurbakhsh’s idea of the “Perfect Man” meant to study all fields 
of knowledge, including philosophy. It is important to underline Nur¬ 
bakhsh’s description of the ‘Alawi sciences as Ja‘farid, because the Twel¬ 
ver doctrine has often been called the same. But the use of this term by 
Nurbakhsh did not by any means refer to standard Shi‘ism. It was a com¬ 
pletion of Sufi sainthood and ‘Alawi lineage. 
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In Nurbakhsh’s doctrine there were also other traces of Shi‘ism. In 
addressing the various categories of people, Nurbakhsh tried to increase 
their support by quoting Shi‘ite tradition - “Who died without knowing 
his Imam at that time would die like a pre-Islamic [pagan]”.* 46 Immedi¬ 
ately after that, Nurbakhsh pointed out that, “[for a long time] I have con¬ 
cealed myself [or state] but [now] it became necessary to unveil it, so that 
it might be an evidence for all the world to know and realize the manifes¬ 
tation of the All and Guide of Ways”. 247 

Recognizing these elements of Shi 4 ism, the author of Majalis al-Mu 
‘minin considered Nurbakhsh a complete Shi'ite who intended to spread 
the Twelver doctrine of the Shi'ites. Qadi Nur Allah denied that Nur¬ 
bakhsh assumed Mahdiyya, and referred to further items which confirmed 
this view. Quoting a treatise on Nurbakhsh’s doctrine, Qadi pointed out 
that Nurbakhsh divided religious warfare ( al-Jihad) into the greater and 
the smaller. As for the greater warfare, Nurbakhsh was reported to have 
suggested that the only man qualified to lead it was a complete saint who 
held both the Islamic knowledge and the practice. 24 * Qadi Nur Allah also 
claimed that this treatise discussed the temporary marriage ( al-mut'a ) as 
lawful, and also refuted the Sunni views of inheritance. 249 Moreover, he 
quoted Nurbakhsh as considering Ibn 4 Arabi a Shi'ite, his doctrine being 
hidden under his practice of precaution ( al-taqiyya ), and also presented 
two couplets as proof of his Shi 4 ism, but they were reported to have been 
quoted from al-lhya’ , 250 a point which destroys the argument 

It would appear that all these ideas were inspired by Nurbakhsh’s visit 
to Hilla and the Shi'ite centres of Iraq, where he was supposed to have 
met, among other Shi 4 ite leaders, Ahmad ibn Fahd al-Hilli, 251 which, how¬ 
ever, by no means proves that he was an orthodox Shi'ite. On the con¬ 
trary, in his Risala Fi ‘Urn al-Firana, Nurbakhsh stated that the first three 
Khalifas were perfect saints. 232 Although Nurbakhsh adopted some Shi'ite 
traditions as justification for his movement, 233 he depended on the Sunni 
views as unquestionable matters. 234 

In fact, the Nurbakhshid and similar movements were political issues 
that depended, in their material, on the Shi'ite and Sufi common doctrines 
of Mahdiyya and the Seal of Saints. As will be discussed later, in Persia 
the Shi'ite Faqihs were so few in number that Tahmasp, the Safawid, 
found it necessary to invite a Syrian Shi'ite to organize the new state ac¬ 
cording to Shi'ite doctrine. Nevertheless, all this does not mean that, if 
Nurbakhsh’s movement had succeeded, its future might not have been 
similar to that of the Musha'sha'a and the Safawids. In fact, by the Sa- 
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fawid era Nutbakhsh’s descendants and order had adopted the Shi 4 ite 
doctrine. 255 


Nurbakhsh was a Sufi of the school of Unity of Being. He adopted the 
of the transference of the sainthood from Adam through the prophets 
to the Sufi saints, but he did not wish to mix it with transmigration. 256 
Among many other poems, Nurbakhsh expressed his doctrine through the 
following couplet: 


However we enjoy Unveiling and revelation 

[the matter remains] that we are only one drop of the ocean 

of the universe 257 


Parallel to Ibn 4 Arabi’s idea, 251 Nurbakhsh expressed the same thought: 

Since the day I saw my beloved’s face 
I have become different from all the beings 
I have been so completely purified of the ties of 
religion, sect and doctrine that I [feel] 

I do not have any religion 259 

Finally, it would be useful to quote some lines from a long poem in 
which Muhammad Nurbakhsh summarized his own doctrine: 


With a happy star, the morning of sainthood has blown 
from the sun of 4 Ali 

Until the time of the promised manifestation [of God], 
the gleams of this light will continue to support the Poles. 260 


Ibn Abi Jumhur al-Ahsa’i [Muhammad ibn Ibrahim] 

(838 - after 901/1434-96) 

Before we conclude this section, it is necessary to deal with two further 
characters of this period - Ibn Abi Jumhur al-Ahsa’i, a Shi‘ite theologian, 
and Husayn Kashifi, a Naqshbandid Sufi. The first was so influenced by 
Sufism that some of his fellow Shi'ites held him in low regard, and the 
second played such a great part in putting life into the ceremonies of 
mourning al-Husayn that some Shi‘ites considered him one of 
themselves. 

Ibn Abi Jumhur was bom in 838/1434-5261 261 at Ahsa ,262 in Bahrayn. 263 
He was a member of an old family whose members were well known as 
religious, learned men. As a pupil of his father Zayn al-Din ‘Ali, 264 Ibn 
Abi Jumhur’s succession of teachers went back through Bahranid teach¬ 
ers, the fourth of whom was Fakhr al-Din Ahmad ibn 4 Abd Allah, known 
as Ibn al-Mutawwaj al-Bahrani 265 (d. about 810/1407-8), the pupil of Mu¬ 
hammad ibn al-Hasan al-Hilli. 266 Urn Jumhur’s teachers then were Ibn al- 
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Mutahhar al-Hilli, and his father Yusuf, from whom it might have run to 
include Ibn Maytham al-Bahrani and his teacher ‘Ali ibn Sulayman and, 
thus, the Shi‘ites of Baghdad, and finally, to the eighth Imam, ‘Ali al- 
Rida. 267 

N, However, it would appear that he was not satisfied with what he had 
learned from his father, and so went to Najaf where, from his early youth 
to 877/1472-3, 261 he learned from many teachers, one of whom was Sha- 
raf al-Din Hasan ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Fattal. 269 Then, on his way to 
Makkah, he stayed at Karak-Nuh. the Syrian centre, for one month, 270 to 
learn from ‘Ali ibn Hilal, another Bahrayni-bom learned man. 271 The im¬ 
portance of this last relationship, which may well have been fabricated, 
comes from the fact that ‘Ali ibn Hilal was the pupil of Ibn Fahd al-Hilli, 
and particularly because ‘Ali ibn Hilal was the teacher of ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Ali al-Karaki.^the Syrian Shi'ite who was to lead the Safawid move¬ 
ment to convert Persia to Shi‘ism. 

Ibn Abi Jumhur was so keen to learn that, even during his pilgrimage 
to Makkah, he seized the opportunity of disputing the subject of religious 
obligations with a liberal Sufi in Najd. 273 In 878/1473-4, he went to Tus 
of Khurasan in order to make a pilgrimage to the Shrine of al-Rida. On 
his way he wrote a commentary at Tus, dedicated to Sayyid Muhsin ibn 
Muhammad al-Radawi, a young custodian ( Naqib ) of al-Rida’s shrine, 274 
who, as will be shown later, became a disciple and a great friend of Ibn 
Jumhur. At that time the Sunnis of Khurasan, under the long influence of 
Sufism and Shi‘ism, became less fanatical and very much more approach¬ 
able, an opportunity which Muhsin al-Radawi seized when he asked Ibn 
Abi Jumhur to debate in public with a certain Sunni learned man called 
al-Fadil al-Harawi 275 who, being attracted by Ibn Abi Jumhur’s fame, 
came to Khurasan especially to meet that “Arab theologian” ( al - 
mulakallim al- 'orabi), as both he and the audience dubbed Ibn Abi Jum¬ 
hur during the debate. 276 This event suggests that, although the Persians 
were ready to adopt the Shi‘ite creed, there were few standard authoritative 
Shi'ite learned men to teach them the distinctive particulars of the sect 

Ibn Abi Jumhur spent the remainder of his life visiting Khurasan, Iraq 
and Bahrayn until his death some time after 901/1495-6. 277 As the Sa- 
fawids did not mention his name among those Shi‘ites who participated 
in their campaign, it would seem that he must have died earlier than 906, 
the beginning of the Safawid movement If he was alive then, he would 
most likely have occupied the place of ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Ali, for whom 
the Safawids sent 
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Ibn Abi Jumhur produced many books, mostly on theology 278 (<*/- 
kalam). Among them were the aforementioned Zad al-Musafirin, GHawa¬ 
ii ' l-La'ali , a collection of traditions which was described as including 
Sunni traditions ( 'ahadith al-’amma ) and, accordingly, the Shi‘ites were 
forbidden to rely on its author. 279 There was also his celebrated book al- 
Mujalli, which is the main subject for discussion here. 

Ibn Abi Jumhur stressed the fact that al-Mujalli took a long time to 
write. He actually started it as a youth in Najaf, in the form of a textbook 
entitled Maslak al-Afham fi ‘llm al-Kalam. 2 * 0 As the book gained popu¬ 
larity among the students, Ibn Abi Jumhur wrote a commentary in 793/ 
1391, 2 * 1 in its margins ( hashiya ), which the students themselves called 
“The Light that Saves from Darkness" (i.e. al-Nur al-Munji min al-Zalam, 
Hashiyat Maslak al-Afham). 2 * 1 As it was received with enthusiam during 
the author’s visit to Najaf in 794/1392, he revised it again. At last, in 796/ 
1394, it was ready for circulation. 2 * 3 The title then became Mujalli Mir’at 
[al-Nur] al-Munji 1 84 and it “contained the divine philosophy, the precious 
secrets of Godly sciences, the summary of the essence of attaining [God’s 
nearness], and the end of the rates of the desired perfection”. 285 The final 
form consisted of the old text preceded by a commentary, with further 
comments in the margins. The author pointed out that the book was a 
study of theology, a subject to which he devoted his whole life. 286 

In fact, al-Mujalli was an encyclopaedia that contained nearly all sub¬ 
jects of Ibn Abi Jumhur’s period, but its characteristic stamp reflects phi¬ 
losophy, similar to that of Ibn Maytham, mixed with the style and method 
of Haydar al-’Amuli. It is divided into two parts, the first of which inves¬ 
tigates the topics of Unity, 287 ( al-Tawhid) and the second, the topics of 
deeds ( al-’afal) on the grounds that Theology “is in fact divided into 
these two parts”. 288 

The first impression al-Mujalli gives is that Ibn Abi Jumhur ignored 
the traditional works of the Shi’ites. He described Ibn Maytham as “the 
greatest sage and the huge sea” 289 and depended on Ibn al-Mutahhar’s con¬ 
clusions of the cause and effect. 290 He limited his dependence on Shi’ite 
works to these philosophical topics. In fact, he mentioned al-Shaykh al- 
Mufid only once, 291 which the Shi’ites deplored. On the other hand, Ibn 
Abi Jumhur respected Haydar al-’Amuli so greatly that he called him 292 
( al-sayyidu ’ al- 'allamatu 'l-muta’akh khiru sahibu ’l-kashfi ’ l-haqiqiyy), 
and also “The Pole of Poles”. 293 The reason for this was that, like Haydar, 
Ibn Abi Jumhur aimed at the integration of Sufism and Shi’ism into one 
sect, for which he employed Haydar’s authority. 294 Ibn Abi Jumhur con- 
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sidered “The law, the way, and the truth” as three synonymous names for 
one truth, the essence of the Muhammadi Law. 295 In addition, he quoted 
texts from ’Amuli’s book al-Bahr al-Khidamm , 296 which, because of the 
new information it contained, 297 may have been the last book he wrote. 

But Ibn Abi Jumhur went further than al-’Amuli. Being fond of theol¬ 
ogy, he tried to combine Ash* arid and Mu‘tazilid thought into one idea 
of unity, 298 and, in turn, combine this idea with its alternatives in Sufism 
and philosophy. The objective was to achieve one sect holding one belief 
(i.e.. Unity). 299 

The Sufi and philosophical side of Ibn Abi Jumhur is demonstrated by 
his favouring the philosophical Sufi (i.e. the theosopher) Yahya al- 
Suhrawardi, whom he called “the Divine Shaykh” 300 (al-Shaykh al- 
'llahiyy ) - quoting from his “Hikmat al-Ishraq’, 301 Kitab al-Maqawamat 302 
and Kitab al-Tatwihat. m He also quoted Abu Yazid al-Bistami, 304 al- 
Hallaj, 305 al-Shibli, 306 *Abd Allah al-Ansari, 307 al-Ghazzali, 308 Ibn * Arabi 309 
and Sa‘d al-Din al-Hamawi. 310 He mentioned or made use of the sayings 
of Plato, 311 Aristotle, 312 Porphyry, 313 al-Farabi, 314 Ibn Sina, 315 Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, 316 Nasir al-Din al-T\isi 317 and Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi. 318 

We cannot fully expand on the ideas of Ibn Abi Junhur within the con¬ 
fines of this book, and must therefore content ourselves with but one sam¬ 
ple. In dealing with unity, he defined it as meaning “separation” ( al - 
tafrid ), to which he added that it was “to prove one creator for this 
world”. 319 In keeping with this idea, he then asserted that “the term used 
by the investigators indicates the separation of the essence of truth from 
all the superfluities, from the point of view that all the qualities and the 
deeds are included in it. According to the Sufis, it [unity] indicates the 
separation of the pure existence in such a way that all the beginnings (i.e. 
the simple beings) and the compounds vanish in the greatness of His own 
substance”. 320 

After supporting this view with quotations from Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn Abi 
Jumhjur cited a prayer, attributed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq, which reads “O’ my 
God I ask you by your unity which you have originated in the minds ... 
and made it Your first obligations and the top of Your obedience”. 321 This 
was preceded by a quote from al-Shibli - “Whoever knows God, his 
tongue becomes exhausted” 322 and ‘Ali’s phrase ‘Truth is unveiling the 
splendours of majesty without a sign”. 323 

From unity, Ibn Abi Jumhur moves on to “union” (' lttihad) as a result 
of approaching unity. He paved the way with a statement, taken from 
Porphyry, which referred to union as “the Unification of the Compeller 
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with the picture compelled”. 324 

He also took ideas from other philosophers, to the effect that compel¬ 
ling something by national soul meant “its unification with the active in¬ 
tellect in such a way that, during the action of compelling, the compelling 
soul becomes the truth of the active intellect”. 325 The Greek term was then 
connected with phrases learnt from “holders of the abstraction and the 
Sufi Shaykhs” ('Arbabu ' /-tajridi wa mashayikhu ’l-Sufiyya )... “What is 
meant by the union of the soul with the universal intellect or the active in¬ 
tellect ... is that, during surreptitious states of separation from the physi¬ 
cal body, when the soul communicates some abstract lights, its 
intelligence disappears and its identity vanishes ... until it passes away 
from it They call this state ‘union’. ” 326 

At this point, Ibn Abi Jumhur quoted the usual phrases of al-Hallaj and 
Abu Yazid al-Bistami, and also the Quranic verses: “and when thou 
threwest, it was no thyself that threw, but God who threw .. ,”, 327 and 
from the verse where God speaks from a tree, “I am God, the Lord of all 
Being”, 32 * and, finally, the tradition in which the Prophet referred to ‘Ali 
as being selected by God. 329 

All this dealt with unity and union as reflected by the Sufis, the philos¬ 
ophers and the Shi’ites, through the sayings of the Imams. But how was 
the Ash* arid and the Mu‘tazilid thought linked with these? 

To achieve this, Ibn Abi Jumhur first brought the Mu*tazilids and Ash 
‘arids together. He suggested that the Mu‘tazilid idea that everything was 
created for a purpose, and the opposite belief of the Ash* arid could, by 
compromise, seem to say that the cause itself had its own existence. Ac¬ 
cording to him, this solution meant “driving the beings to their perfections 
in accordance with their abilities that exist in their essence”. 330 

This also meant that Ibn Abi Jumhur was of those who believed un¬ 
consciously iq the theosophical idea of longing and love that existed be¬ 
tween God and the beings. In this way, the theological unity and the Sufi 
and philosophical union became one idea; namely, “Existential unity 
[which means Unity of Being] in which all the saints and prophets believe 
and by which the hidden disbelief disappears.” 331 This conclusion identi¬ 
fies the whole approach with that of Haydar al-’Amuli, except that Ibn 
Abi Jumhur used it in a wider sense which suggested that Unity of Being 
not only dominated the beings, but also their knowledge and belief. 

As for the Shi*ite aspect of his creed, Ibn Abi Jumhur engineered the 
Shi'ite Imam a according to the philosophical ideas and Sufi structure. Af¬ 
ter suggesting that the prophets and the saints were means of God’s provi- 
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dence in organizing His beings (with the philosophical sense of social ne¬ 
cessity), 332 Jumhur identified the I mama with the philosophical king. 333 He 
then discussed the Sufi sainthood 334 and concluded that ‘ Ali was the saint 
that God appointed before the creation of Adam, 335 supported him with in¬ 
fallibility, 336 and made him a perfect man. 337 By this, Jumhur was refer¬ 
ring to Ibn ‘Arabi’s idea of the Seal of Saints, which he then twisted to 
mean that ‘Ali was the “Absolute One”. 33 * 

By this stage, Jumhur had adopted a complete Sufi spirit and the 
Twelve Imams had become a successive chain of Sufi Shaykhs, the last of 
whom was the Mahdi as “the Pole, the Imam, the Khalifa of the time and 
seal of the Muhammadan Sainthood”. 339 Obviously, he was referring to 
Haydar al-’Amuli in using Ibn ‘Arabi’s description of the Mahdi that the 
“happiest people for him will be the people of Kufa”. 340 He also sought 
support from ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani’s Ta’wilat. Ml 

It would appear that Ibn Abi Jumhur found the Shi‘ite ideas of his 
time lacking in popularity - so, in order to put new life into Shi‘ism„ he 
added ideas which made Sufism and philosophy appealing to the people. 
He pointed out that, after careful examination, he had disicovered that the 
way of the old Shi‘ites was, in fact, identified with that of the Sufis and 
the philosophers. 342 Moreover, he asserted that it was actually the method 
that the Imams followed. 343 In this way, Jumhur looked as if he was lead¬ 
ing a revolutionary doctrine which his fellow Shi‘ites violently opposed. 
Apart from accusing him of being a Sufi, 344 they did not mention any 
standard Shi‘ite Faqih or theologian as being his pupil, 345 even though Ibn 
Abi Jumhur himself stated that he had a considerable number of pupils. 346 
Those who wrote about him mentioned only Muhsin al-Radawi as his stu¬ 
dent and friend. 347 

To underline the great significance of Ibn Abi Jumhur as a Shi'ite in¬ 
fluenced by Sufism, the later Shi‘ite Sufis paid tribute to him as “one of 
the chief Faqihs and great investigators who supported and improved the 
way of the Sufi Shaykhs, and laid the foundation of the religious doc¬ 
trines ... 1,348 Thus, although al-Khan sari, for one, doubted it, it was not 
at all strange that one of the transmitters of Ibn Abi Jumhur’s teachings 
should have been one of Haydar al-’Amuli’s sons. 349 

Whatever the case, Ibn Abi Jumhur seems to have been a developed 
form of Ibn Maytham and Haydar al-’Amuli, and a role model for the 
coming Shaykhs who were led by a countryman of Ibn Abi Jumhur. In 
fact, what was produced by Ibn Abi Jumhur was only the beginning of 
more Shi‘ite innovations which were to be the result of the third Shi'ite 
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wave that was led by the Safawids. 

In concluding, it is important to note that al-MujaUi included a lengthy 
discourse that disagreed with the rational method of Ibn Abi Jumhur. It 
dealt with the I mama and ‘Ali’s miracles, together with Shi* ism, in an his¬ 
torical form which might suggest that it was inserted later. What makes 
this more likely is that this section contained a number of repeated sub¬ 
jects and quotations. 90 

Husayn Wa‘iz-i Kashifi 

[Kama! al-Din Husayn ibn ( Ali] - d.910/1504-5 

Wa‘iz-i Kashifi (i.e. the Kashifid preacher) was bom at Bayhaq of Sab- 
zawar, of an old family, and completed his education there. 91 He was 
said to be a talented preacher with an impressive voice of great elo¬ 
quence. 392 In addition, Kashi fi was a cultivated and learned man whose 
knowledge covered nearly all the subjects of his time - some of which 
were Sufism, literature, poetry, astronomy, alchemy, letters, etc. 393 As he 
gained popularity, Kashifi left his village (in 860/1456) for Nishapur. Af¬ 
ter staying at Mashhad, he went on to Herat, where he met ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Jami, learning from him the Naqshbandi doctrine, 394 and mar¬ 
ried his sister. 359 

In Herat, Kashifi became a popular learned man; so much so that the 
Timurid princes asked him to write books for them, on subjects chosen by 
them. 396 His position kept him so busy teaching and preaching that his 
whole time was taken up in lecturing in the schools and mosques of the 
city 397 and, in the end, Kashifi was considered one of the greatest Persian 
orators of his time. 39 * 

It would also seem that Kashifi was one of those rare, tolerant people 
who managed to escape die influence of fanaticism in both sect and order. 
Although a Naqshbandi Sufi and author of Hanafi Fiqh , 359 he played a 
great part in pushing forward the traditional ceremonies of mourning al- 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali. In 908/1502, at the request of Murshid al-Dawla ‘Abd 
Allah, an 'Alawi relation of Sultan Husayn Bayqara of Herat (reigned 
873-911/1468-1506), 360 Kashifi wrote Rawdat al-Shuhada’ (Garden of 
Martyrs ), the first and most important text on mourning al-Husayn and the 
Household. The book dealt with the history of the trials of the prophets 
and the Shi‘ite Imams, with a detailed description of the Battle of Karba¬ 
la’. It was written in Persian prose accompanied by Arabic verse and 
texts. The book was so popular that Fuduli, the great Turkish poet, trans¬ 
lated the whole work into Turkish verse. 36 ’ 
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"The book is divided into ten chapters (bobs) as follows: 1. Trials of 
some of the prophets; 2. Persecution of Muhammad by the Qurayshis, 
martyrdom of Hamza and Ja'far B Abi Talib; 3. Death of Muhammad; 4. 
Life of Fatima; 5. Life of ‘ Ali; 6. Life of al-Hamza; 7. Life of al-Husayn; 

8. Martyrdom of Muslim B ‘Ali and the slaying of some of his children; 

9. Husayn’s encounter with the foe at Karbala’, martyrdom of his chil¬ 
dren and others; 10. Fate of the Family after the battle, punishment of the 
murderers of al-Husayn. The Khatima which gives a succinct genealogi¬ 
cal account of the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, with short no¬ 
tices on the Imams.'** 1 

Rawdat al-Shuhada ’ became so successful that the preachers were 
called Rawdakhan (i.e. reciter of Rawdat [al-Shuhada’]). 363 Moreover, the 
book became the equivalent of the Arabian Nights and the like in differ- 
ents parts of Islamic society. Sa‘id Nafisi pointed out that Rawdat al- 
Shuhadi had, for a long time, been passed from hand to hand among the 
Shi’ites of Persia, and was recited from pulpits during Muharram and Sa- 
far until the Safawid era; (wa ’in kitab muddat-ha-i madid dor miyan-i Ira- 
nian-i shi‘a bisyar mutadawal bud, wa ta zaman-i Safawiyyan ruz-hay-i 
sugwar-i Muharram wa Safar anra balay-i manbar mikhanda and ...). 

Kashifi did, however, mention one oddity concerning the spread of 
Shi‘ism, in the Syrian sense, throughout Persia. He indicated that “every 
year, when Muharram sets in, a group of the lovers of the Household re¬ 
new the trials of the martyrs and bring into action the mourning of the de¬ 
scendants of the Messenger. 364 Usually, the mourning took the form of 
weeping during detailed description of the'Alawis’ martyrdom. 365 It 
might well be true that, as the Naqshbandis abolished the traditional oral 
commemoration, this new ceremony replaced it as an equivalent. This 
popularity among Shi'ites of mourning the martyrs reflects the great read¬ 
iness of the Persians to accept Shi‘ism as a creed; the Safawid made great 
use of it. The revival of this tradition might have been one of the main 
factors that made it possible for the Safawid to come to power. 

Having taken a first, brief look at the book and its circumstances, it is 
important to return to it again in order to examine in detail how much the 
Sufi elements participated in shaping it. 

Kashifi based the book on the philosophy of trial ( al-Mihna ) and hard¬ 
ship as divine tests in accordance with the Quranic verse, "0 believers, 
God will surely try you . . Z’ 366 Kashifi asserted that in order to pass 
through the Way of Love and achieve the secrets of divine knowledge, 
“the nearer gateway of nearness [to God] is that whose trial shall be more 
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terrible and difficult ”. 387 He then listed the trials of the prophets from 
Adam down to Muhammad, 36 * supporting his viewpoint with the idea that 
the prophet was tested by the killing of his sons, quoting a tradition that 
mourning al-Husayn would gain God’s favour - “He, who wept or tried to 
weep, should deserve Heaven indispensibly”. 36 * 

Significantly, the first example of the non-imams to whom Kashifi re¬ 
ferred was al-Hallaj, who begged God to increase his agony so that his 
love of God might also increase . 370 Undoubtedly, this indicated the Sufi 
element from which Kashifi derived his idea of Sufi gurgation, a point 
which shows the common ground that made Sufism and Shi’ism go in 
harmony with each other. 

This point of view reminds one of al-’Amuli’s idea that the Sufis were 
the ‘Tested Shi’ites”. Kashifi did not confine himself to the example of 
al-Hallaj, he also interpolated many stories on the connection between old 
ascetics and the Shi’ite Imams. One of these tells of 'Abd Allah ibn al- 
Mubarak meeting with ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn and witnessing the Imam’s mi¬ 
raculous deeds . 371 in addition, Kashifi made ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak 
refer to the agonizing trials suffered by the Household at the hands of 
their enemies, and demonstrate that they were more agonizing than any of 
the deliberate sufferings of the Sufis, either from wearing the frock [hair- 
shirt] or bearing hunger . 372 Kashifi went further by showing al-Husayn in 
a Sufi character and as a believer in the principles of satisfaction and 
trusting in God. For this purpose, Kashifi related that, before the Imam 
was actually killed, the King of the Djins - who was said to have been 
converted to Islam by ‘Ali - had appeared to al-Husayn and told him that 
his army was waiting for one word from him in order to defeat the 
Umayyad army. But al-Husayn insisted on accepting God’s decree . 373 
These Shi'ite aspects were concluded by the quotation of a text which 
urged the lovers of the Household to weep so that they might achieve al- 
Husayn’s intercession, as “[al-Husayn’s soul] will observe your tears 
from his sacred place and look at his mourners with mercy ”. 374 

Kashifi produced another book which reflected a true Shi'ite spirit - 
Futuwwatnama-i Sultani - an incomplete copy of which is in the British 
Museum . 375 It begins in the usual Sunni way by greeting the Prophet, the 
Four Khalifas, and then the Household and the Companions . 376 Following 
the introduction, Kashifi refers to the previous books on the same subject 
which he considered as a division of Sufism and Unity. He regarded 
Abraham as the pioneer and manifestation of Futuwwa, ‘Ali as its pole, 
and the Mahdi as its Seal . 377 In this way, the story of Futuwwa , a parallel 
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to prophethood, became a heritage which went through the prophets until, 
through Isma'il, it reached Muhammad, ‘ Ali and the Imams. 

Meanwhile, another line of Futuwwa passed through Isaac to the 
prophets of Israel. 37 * Kashifi supported ‘Ali’s patronage of Futuwwa by 
the celebrated saying, “There is no youth but ‘Ali and no sword but 
Dhu’l-Fiqar”, 379 and by the Quranic verses, “But other men there are that 
sell themselves, deserving God’s pleasure” 3 * 0 and “... preferring others 
above themselves, even though poverty be their position”. 3 * 1 Also, all the 
Twelve Imams were given their high position in Futuwwa. 3 * 2 

After establishing ‘Ali as the patron of this body, Kashifi considered 
‘Ali’s three sons (al-Hasan, al-Husayn and Muhammad), together with 
another seventeen Muslims of different nationalities, to be the chiefs of 
Islamic Futuwwa. Four of the seventeen were chosen to be al-Futuwwa’s 
deputies (i.e. Khalifas ) at the four comers of the Islamic world - i.e. Per¬ 
sia, Egypt, Turkey and Yemen. 3 * 3 The Futuwwa went through Najm al- 
Din al-Kubra back to al-Junayd, Ma'ruf and 'Ali al-Rida, to the Proph¬ 
et. 3 * 4 Significantly, Kashifi regarded the eating of some sort of uncooked 
sweet as a ceremonial tradition. This sweet, he assumed, was given to 
people to eat after the Prophet’s appointment of ‘Ali as his Khalifa at 
Ghadir Khum. 3 * 5 

In addition to this clear Shi'ite attitude, in describing the final ceremo¬ 
ny of membership of the Futuwwa, Kashifi quoted ‘Abd al-Razzaq al- 
Kashani’s book on Futuwwa and listed the Twelve Imams, one after an¬ 
other, as leaders. He described the Mahdi as “the evidence for the people 
of earth and heaven. Lord of the Time and the decisive proof.” 3 * 6 

The eagerness for underlining Shi'ite items at pure Sufi occasions in¬ 
dicates the great extent of the mixture of Sufism and Shi'ism at that time. 
However, it was natural that Qadi Nur Allah was to consider Kashifi not 
only a great Shi'ite, but also a tested one by his companionship with the 
Sunni prince ‘Ali-Shir and 'Abd al-Nahman al-Jami. Al-Khansari recog¬ 
nized the tolerant Sufi spirit of Kashifi and listed Kashifi’s biography 
with his Sunni colleagues. 

Kashifi died in 910 AH, two years after the establishment of the Safaw- 
id dynasty. However, perhaps if he had lived within the borders of the 
Safawid state, he might have pronounced his complete conversion to the 
Shi'ite creed. 
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Chapter Six 

Part IV 

1. Riyad al-'Ulama wa Hiyadal-Fudala, f.232. 

2. Mu'jam al-Buldan, Vol. I, p. 126; Majama' al-Bahrayn, p.309; A 'yan Al-Shi 
'a, vol. xxxi, p.193; Al-Kuna wa Al-alqab, Vol. II, p.152. 

3. Taj Al-'Arus, Vol. IV, p.107. 

4. Al-Kuna wa al-Alqab, Vol. II, p.152. 

5. Rayhanat Al-Adab, p.300. 

6. Mashariq Al-Anwar, p. 145. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid, pp.44,145,153, Bihar Al-Anwar, VoL. I, p.6. 

9. Fawaid Al-Radawiyya, p. 181. Tabrizi erroneously thought that it was al- 

Bursi’s grave that was in Ardistan; See: Rayhanat al-Adab, p.300. 

10. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.512. Also al-Fadl ibn al-Hasan al-Tabrsi. 

11. Shu'ara' al-HUla, Vol. II p.293; 

(Uqad ’azharta ya Hafizu sirran kana makhfiyya 
fa-tib nctfsan wa 'ish far dan wa kun toy ran samawiyya 
Ghariban ya’Ltfu 'l-Khakwata la yaqrabu 'insiyya 
Ghada fi 'l-nasi bi-'l-Khatwali wa 'l-wihdali mansiyya ) 

; Al-Ghadir, Vol. VII, pp.66-67. The poem is erroneously attributed to 
al-Bursi, however it is by Ibn Ghanim al-Maqdisi (d.678AH/1079AD). See: 
Shark Hal al-’Awliya', f.17, also see: Al-Rawd al-Fa’iq fi al-Mawa'iz wa al- 
Daqa’iq, p.62. 

12. Al-Babiliyat, Vol. I, p.120, Shu'ara' al-Hilla, Vol. II, p.387; Al-Ghadir, Vol. 
7, p.40; A'yan al-Shi'a, Vol. XXXI, p.199. 

13. Riyad al-'Ulama, p.321. 

14. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.284. 

15. 'Amal al-'Amil, pL II. p.44. Al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d.l 103/1691-2) stipulated 
that the book refered to was Mashriq al-Anwar, while al-Jirani was reticent 
in Riyad al-'Ulama', p.231. Al-Amini was causous when he stated that, al- 
Bursi dated same of his own writings by that date but not particularly his 
book al-Mashariq. See: Al-Ghadir, Vol. p.67. Modem historians consider 
the date of the book to be around 773/1372, taking into account the date of 
al-Mahdi’s birth to be 255/864 according to the Shi‘ites, who did not consid¬ 
er the date mentioned by al-Bursi in Mashariq al-Anwar, p.122. 

16. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.285 

17. Tara'iq al-Haqa'iq, Vol. II, p.l 14. 

18. Al-Ghadir, Vol. VII, p.37. Al-Jirani dated same of al-Bursi’s writing as 
813AH, but Mashriq al-'Aman was written during 811 AD. See Riyad al- 
'Ulama, p.230, Shu'ara' al-HUla, Vol. II, p.368. 

19. An error appears in 'A 'yan al-Shi'a, where the word “al-Qari” appears instead 
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of “al-Dari” although al-Jirani admitted that al-Bursi has another bode that 
deals with Fada’il ‘Ali which is different to his other work Mashariq al- 
Anwar. See: Riyad al-'Ulama' , p.232. 

20. Riyad ad- 'Ulama’, p.230. 

21. Al-Musbah, p.316. He also copied the section that dealt with al-Asma’ al- 
Husna. See pp.176,183. 

22. Kalimat Maknuna, p. 196. 

23. Bihar al-Anwar, Vol. XIII, p.202. 

24. Al-Anwar al-Nu'maniyya, Vol. I, p.81. 

25. ’Amal al-'Amil, pt. II, p.44. 

26. Riyad al- Vlama ‘, pp.230-232. 

27. Rowdat al-Jannat, p.284,’A‘yan al-Shi'a, Vol. XXXI, p.195. 

28. Riyad al-'Ulama’, pp.230-232; Rowdat al-Jannat, p.284; 'A'yan al-Shi'a, Vol. 
XXXI, p.197. 

29. Al-Dhari'a 'ila Tasnif al-Shi'a. Vol. II, p.299. 

30. ’ Amal al-'Amil, pt. II, p.44; Al-Jirani copied the sentence without comment 
See: Riyad al-'Ulama’, p.231. 

31. Al-Bariqa al-Haydariyya, f.53b. ( al-Muradu biha fi batini ’l-batin Mu- 
hammadun, wa ’innama ja'aloha fi batini 'l-batini Muhammadin li- 
’annahafi ’l-batini 'Aliyy ). 

32. Riyad al-'Ulama’, pp.231; ’A'yan al-Shi'a, Vol. XXXI, pp.197-8. 

33 .Ibid. 

34. Ibid., Mashariq al-Anwar, p.14. 

35. Riyad al-'Ulama', p.231. 

36. Rowdat al-Jannat, p.286; Tara’iq al-Haqa’iq, Vol. II, p.l 14; Fawa’id al- 
Radawiyya, p.179; 'A'yan al-Shi'a, Vol. XXXI, pp.196. 

37. Riyad al-'Ulama’, pp.231. 

38. Rowdat al-Jannat, p.286; Riyad al-'Ulama' , pp.231. 

39. Mashariq al-Anwar, p.273. There is a copy of the manuscript in the library of 
the late Mohammad ‘Ali al-Ya‘qubi. 

40. Al-Gadir, Vd. VII, p.42. 

41. Al-Kuna wa al-Alqab, Vol. II, p.280. 

42. Al-Gadir, Vol. VII, pp.45-7. 

43. Al-Musbah, pp.363-364. 

44. Shu'ara' al-HUla, Vol. II, p.372: 

(Wa Tawili ’Anfin 'in Ra’ani Muqbilan walla wa Qattab 
Yazwarru ’in Sama'a ’ l- Hadit ha 'ila ’Amiri' n-Nahli yunsab 
Wa tarahu ’in karrartu fadi’ila ’l-Karrari yaghdab ) 

45. ’A'yan al-Shi'a, Vol. XXXI, pp.196. 

46. Mashariq al-Anwar, p.15. 

41. Ibid., pp.11-16. 

48. Ibid., pp.15-21. 
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49. Ibid., p.25. 

50. Ibid., p.30. 

51. Ibid., p.32. 

52. Ibid., p.34. Also sec: 'Usui al-Kafi: Kitab al-Hujja: Bab Mawlid Al-Naby; 
Al-Hadith al-Thaluh. 

53. Quran, 21:30. 

54. Mashariq al-Anwar, pp.32,34,35,181. 

55. Ibid., pp.35-36. 

56. Ibid., p.47. 

57. Ibid., p.52. 

58. Ibid., pp.47,57, Note weak construction of poem. 

59. Ibid., pp.25,46-47,52,90-1,110,167,222 etc. 

60. Ibid., pp.56,77. 

61. Ibid., p.52. 

62. Ibid., p. 131. 

63. Ibid., pp.215,224.242,270,292; 'A'ya* al-Shi'a, Vol.XXXl, pp. 198-9; Al- 
Ghadir, Vol.VII.p.47; Al-Babiliyat, Vol. I, p.120; Shu'ara' al-Hillah, Vol.n, 

p.288. 

64. Ibid., pp. 162-3,173. 

65. Ibid., p.83. 

66. Rowdat al-Jannat, p.284; Qasas al-'Ulama', p.36; al-Bariqa al-Haydariyya, 
f.53b. Haydar al-Husayni discussed the similarities between Ahmad al- 
Ahsa’i and al-Bursi. See: al-Bariqa al-Haydariyya, f.186. 

67. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.284; Qasas al-'Ulama', p.35; Riyad al-'Ulama', p.230 
Tara'iq al-llaqa'iq, Vol. II, p.l 14. 

68. Hydar al-Husayni drew the attention to the similarities between al-Bursi and 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili. SceAl-Bariqa al-Haydariyya, f.9b; Al-Insan al- 
Kamil, VoUI,p.l9. 

69. 'Amal al-'Amil, pt.II, p.44; Bihar al-Anwar, Vol. I, p.6; Tanqih al-Maqal, 
p.429, Rawdat al-Jannat, p.284, 'A'yan al-Shi'a, Voi. XXXI, p.l96. 

70. Tara'iq al-Haqa’iq, V ol. II, pp. 112-114. 

71. Al-Ghadir, Vol.7,p.33. 

72. Ibid., Vol. 7, p.36. 

73. 'Amal al-'Amil, pt.II, p.33; Lulu at al-Bahrayn, p.106, suggesting that he is 
Shaykh Jamal al-Kin Abu aTAbbas Ahmed ibn Shams al-Din Mohammad 
ibn Fahd al-Hilli al-Asadi. 'Abbas al-Qummi quoted tat Ibn Fahd was bom 
in 757/1356. Sec: Al-Kuna wa al-Alqab, Vol. I, p.374. 

74. Majalis al-Mu minin, p.249, al-Kuna wa al-alqab, Vol. I, p.268. 

75. Tarilch al-'Iraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, pp.59,62. 

76. Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 75,84-5,100. 

77. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.250, ( Khat aba bi-ismi ‘Amiri ’l-Mu’minina wa 
Awladihi ’l-’A’imma ); Rawdat al-Jannat, p.20; Mahbub al-Albab, p.l 14. 
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78. Al-Hurr al-‘Amily list some of Ibn Fahd’s works, namely: al-Muhadhdhab, 
Shark al~Muhadhdhab ; Shark al-Mukhtasar al-Nafi‘; ‘Uddai al-Da'i, al- 
Mukhtasar, al-Mujaz; Shark al-'Alfiyya lil-Shahid ; al-Muharrar, al-Dur al- 
Faridfi 'l-Tawhid. See:' Amal al-'AmU, pt. II, p.33; Rawdat al-Jannat, p.20. 
Al-Shustri added another book by Ibn Fahd, called al-Lum'a al-Hilliyya. 
See: Majlis al-Muminin, p.250. 

79. Majlis al-Muminin, p.250. (' Ahlan bi-Nasiri ’Ahli ’l-Bayt). ‘Abbas al- 
Qummi qouted “’Ahlan bi-nasirina ahl al-Bayt”. See: Al-Kuna wa al- 
Alaqab, Vol. I, p.374. 

' 80. Majlis al-Muminin, p.250. (Kana Sufiyyan murtadan wa sahiba halin wa 
dhawq), Rawdat al-Jannat, p.20, Yusuf al-Bahrani described him as: 
“Fadil, Faqih, Mujtahid... but he ha leaning towords sufism which he 
included in the books he wrote”. See: Lu’luat al-Bahrayn, p.106. 

81. Fihrast-i Kitab Khana-i Mubaraka-i-Madrasa-i Faydiyya-i Qumm, p.418. 
They were: Al-Tahsin wa Sifat al-’Arifin, ’Uddat al-Da’i wa Najah al- 
Sa ‘i and Kitab Asrar al-Salat. 

82. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.20, {Idha ’ulqiya ft’ l-Shatti yadtaribu wa yakhriju 
minhu dukharum ‘azim). 

83. Tarikh al-'Iraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, p.110. Al-Khanari suggests that 
Mohammad ibn Falah’s fame for knowing the unusual sciences was the re¬ 
sult of learning from Ibn Fahd. See: Rawdat al-Jannat, p.29. 

84. Tara’iq al-Ilaqa'iq, V ol. I, p.l 19. A copy of the manuscript is preserved at 
the British Museum, Add. 16839, ff.254-257b. Another copy is preserved in 
Qumm. See: Fihrist-i Kitabkhana-i. . . Qumm, p.481. Dr. Husain Mahfuz 
has a copy of this work in his private collection. 

85. Al-Tahsin wa Sifat al-'Arifin, f.254b. 

86. Ibid., ff.224b-255b. ( Al-’uzlatu hiya ’inqita’u ’ila 'Llahi fi kahfi jab- 
alin ’aw zilli masjidin ’aw zawiyati baytin, wa qadyuqalu: Al-’uzlatu 
’l-firaru ‘am ’l-nasi wa ’l-wahshatu mina ’l-Khalqi wa ’ l-isti’nasi bi- 
’l-Haqqi, wa huwa ’a'ammu mina 'l-'awwal ). 

87. Ibid., f.225a. 

88. Ibid., ff254b-255b. 

89. Ibid., f.257a. 

90. Ibid., ff.254b-255a. 

91. ’Uddat al-Da'i, pp.224,239-58. 

92. Ibid., p.10. Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib made a distinction between al-Du'a 
and al-Dhikr. He said al-Du'a is Dhikr but with asking for favour. He also 
gave examples of Dhikr, like the repetition of “Allah, Allah" or the combina¬ 
tion of two words or more like: “La’ilaha ’ilia ’ilah”. See: Rawdat al-Ta'rif, 
p.301. 

93. Ibid., pp.20,30,60. 
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94. Ibid., p.25. 

95. Ibid., pp.90-1. 

96. Ibid., p.82; Quran, 7:32. 

97. Ibid., pp.82-88. 

98. £uran, 26:111. 

99. Quran, 11:27,91. 

100. Quran, 7:76. 

101.7/ddo/ al-Da 7, pp.65, 155, 157, 162-170. 172, al-Ri’aya li-Haquqi 'ilah, 
pp.132-165; al-Risala’ al-Qushayriyya, p.96. 

102. Ibid., p.190. 

103. Tarikh al-'Iraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, p.105. 

104. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.20 (' Akhbara 'Amiru ’ l-Mu' minina fi yaw mi 
harbi Siffina, ba'da-ma qutila ‘Ammaru ’bni Yasirin, bi-ba’di 7- 
malahimi min Khuruji Janghiz Khan wa Zuhuri Shah ’Isma'il ); 
Tara 'iqal-Haqa’iq, Vol. I, p.l 19. 

105. ‘Ali al-Karaki was also known as al-Muhaqiq al-Thani. He was summened 

from Syria by Isma‘il al-Safawi to help him in speeding up converting persia to 
Shi'ism. See: Rawdat al-Jannat, p.401; Tara iq al-Haqa’iq, VoL I, p.l 19. 

106. Majlis al-Muminin, p.250. 

107. In order to understand Ibn Fahd fine ascetic view one must kx>k at his poe¬ 
try. See: 'Uddat al-Da'i, p.20; al-Mutrib, p.212; al-Kuna wa al-Alqab, Vol. 
I, p.229. 

108. Tara’iq al-Haqa’iq, Vol. I, p.l 19. 

109. This descent was falsified by Ibrahim, Ibn Falah’s own grandson. See: Majlis 
al-Muminin, p.318; Tarikh al-'lraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, pp.162-163. 

110. Tarikh al-Traq bayna ’Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, p.109, (qouting al-Ghiyathi). 

111. Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp.l 10-111, (qouting al-Ghiyathi ), Tarikh-i pansad Salei-i 
Khuzilan, p.9. 

112. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p.l 10, Majlis al-Muminin, p.402\ Jahan-numa, p.288. 

113. Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 109-111, Majlis al-Muminin, p.403. 

114. A list of those tribes is given in Ibid. Vol. Ill, p.l 11. 

115. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p.267. Mohammad ibn Fatah was said to have claimed that 
‘Ali’s soul was incarnated in him. In fact this information is false, because, 
as will be shown, it was Mohmmad’s son, ‘Ali who destroyed the shrine of 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib claiming that Imam ‘Ali was not subject to death. Also 
see: Jahan-numa, p.288. 

116. Maqalat al-Isamiyyin, Vol. p.323. 

117. Tarikh-i Pansad Salei-i Khuzistan, pp.22-26,29; Musha‘shi‘yan, pp.127-8. 
For the negation of al-Mahdiyya, see: Tarikh al-Musha'sha'in, pp.22,302. 

118. Ibid., p.22, Al-Shustary mentioned the bode. See: Majlis al-Muminin, p.419. 

119. These pamphlets are part of a manuscript called “Kitabu Mujmu'i manashi- 
ri Sayyiding al-Imam al-Mahdi. See: Cambridge Ms. Brown. B. 12. This 
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manuscript was published in Sudan by Mohammad Ibrahim Abu Salim. 

120. Tarkh-i Pansad Salei-i Khuzistan, pp.313-318. 

121. Ibid., pp.317-318, Musha’sha’yan, pp.124-126. 

122. Tarkh-i Pansad Salei-i Khuzistan, p.316; Khuzistan, p.316; Musha‘sha‘yan, 
p. 125. The texts are greatly distorted. 

123. Tarikh al-'Iraq bayna ’Ihtilalayn, Vol. IE, p.57. 

124. Quran, XXX: 2,4. 

125. Quran, XXX: 4. 

126. Tarikh al-Ghiyathi, pp.261,266-7,272-3. 

127. Al-Hawadith al-Jami'a, p.417. 

128. Ibid., pp.431-2. Al-Sufi was impersonal in Damascus, and no one heard or 
spoke of him since. 

129. Ibid., p.432. 

130. Al-Rasa’U wa ’l-Musa’il, p. 123. It is noteworthy to mention that the extre¬ 
mists Turkman in Musil, in Northern Iraq, use the sticky substance from the 
backs of green fraqs for eyes affected by trachoma. They leave the sub¬ 
stance for twenty four very painful hours, after which, they claim, that they 
are happy with the results. See: Baqaya ’l-Firaq al-Batiniyya Fi Liwa’ al- 
Musil, p.28. 

(bi- adwiyatin yasna ‘unaha min duhni ’ l-dafadi ‘i wa batini qishri 
’l-narinji wa hajari ’l-talq). 

131. Ibid, p.122. 

132. Tarikh al-Traq bayna ‘Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, p.110, (qouting Ibn Shadqam’s 
Tufhat al-Ashar, Vol. Ill, p.l 14) (yadtaribu ' l-shattu wa yakhruju minhu 
dukhanun ‘azimunya'lu ’ila ’ufuqi ’l-sama’). 

133. Ibid., Vol. in, p.108. (kana yulqi shay’an thaqilan fi nahrin ‘amiqin ’aw 

ma’in.fa-yarsubu’ila ‘umqihi fa-yunadihi fa-yatfu wa yakhruju 'ala 
wajhi ' l-ma’). 

134. Al-Qamus al-Muhit, Vol. Ill, p.45. Al-Sakhawi named Ibn Falah al-Sha‘sha 

*. See: Al-Daw’ al-Lami', Vol. VI, p.7. 

135. Al-ihrist, p.190, Nushwar al-Muhadra, Vol. I, p.160. 

136. Rasa'il al-Bulagha’ , Risalat Ibn al-Qarih, p.262. It seemed that Ibn al-Qurih 

has erronously stated: “’Anna al-‘Arifa Ibnu ’llahi...” where is should read 
instead as stated “mina ’llahi...”. 

('anna ’l-’arifa mina ’Llahi bi-manzilati shu‘a‘i ’l-Shamsi, minha 
yabda’u wa 'Hayha ya'uda wa minha yastamiddu nurahu). 

137. Sharh Durrat al-Ghawwasfi 'Awham al-Khawas, p. 174. 

(shasha’at al-Anwar) as not Arabic (laysa min Kalami 'l-Arab). 

138. Tarikh-i Pansad Salei-i Khuzistan, p.314. The text contained many errors 
(ed.) 

139. Ibid., p.314. 
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140. Mu'assis al-Dawla al-Musha'sha'iyya wa 'A'qbuhu Fi ‘Arabistn, p.68. 

141. Tarikh al-Ghiyathi , pp.249-250. Al-Shustari pointed out that al-Dub is a 
place between the Tigris and Huwayza and was one of the ftrst centres used 
by Mohammad ibn Falah. See: Mqjalis al-Mu’minin, p.418, Musha‘sha 
*yan,p.l25. 

(Mawdi'un dhu qasabin la yuqdar ‘alayhi). 

142. Tarikh-i Isma'il al-Safawi , f.82b, where the second part (i.e. Ghayruh batil ) 
is missing, ‘ Alam ’ru-i 4 Abhasi, Vol. I, f.28a, Majalis al-Mu'minin. 

('Aliyyun 'AUahu ghayruhu batil ). 

143. Tarikh al-'lraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, p.109, (quoting Ibn Shadqani's 
Tuhfat al ’ Azhar). Shubbar quoted Mirza Mohammad Ali's Makarim al- 
'Akhlaq that when Mohammad ibn Falah used to study the strange sciences 
(al-‘ulum al-Ghriba), which he had previously studied under his master Ah¬ 
mad ibn Fahd al-Hilly, his body used to glitter and shake with joy (yatasha 
4 sha‘u badanuhu wa yahtazzu taraban). See: Tarikh al-Musha‘shi 4 in, p. 13 
(F.N.). 

144. Rawdat al-Jannat, p.265. ‘Azzawi quoting TadhJdrat al-Mu'minin, stated 
that the ‘Ali-’ilahis practiced the deed in 860/1476. He mentioned the story 
of one of those, an Afghani, who stabbed himself with a dagger that did not 
affect him and caught live coal with bare hands (and did not affect him ei¬ 
ther). During this miraculous perfermance he was reciting: 

“During my hearts solitariness I often said: ‘Ali is God, others are false”, 
(Baraha gufta am bi-Khalwati dil / [ke] ‘Aliyyu 'llah ghayruhu batil). 
Moreover, the contemporary ‘Ali-’ilahis still practice walking on fire and 
eating live coal while performing incantation (Dhir). See: The Muslim 
World, Vol. XXII, No. 2. 

145. Tarikh-i ’Isma'il al-Safawi, f.82b. 

146. Kitab al-'Ansab, f.l99b. Al-’Isfarayini said, in connection with the early ex¬ 
tremist, that al-Mukhtar told his followers that the sword could not hurt the 
Mahdi. See: Al-Tabsri fi ’1-Din, p.19. 

147. Ibn Kathir stated that in 717/1317, the Nusars killed many people with their 
weapons. See: Al-Bidaya wa 'l-Nihaya, Vol. XIV, p.83. On the other hand, 
Ibn Balula, who was more contemporary with the events, visited Jabala, the 
Nusyri centre in 730/1330 where he heard that during the Nusayri revolu¬ 
tion, which aimed at conquering all Syria, they were ordered to carry 
Myrthle branches instead of swords, so the branches were to become 
swords (’an ya’khudhu ‘wada ’1-Suyufi qudbana ’l-’asi fa-Tasiru ft 
’ayadihim suyufan). This means that they might also have been told that 
their enemies’ swords would not affect them. The result was that 20.000 of 
them were killed. See: Rihlat, Vol. I, p.44. 

148. Tarikh al-Ghiyathi, p.273. The assassination of Mohammad Ibn Falah took 
place in Behbahan by severing his head, and not as was mentioned in Maj- 
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alis al-Mu’minin, pp.417-9, that he was killed in battle by an Arrow. 

149. Al-Futuhai al-MakJdyya, Vol. II, pp.65-66. 

150. Al-Farq bayna 'l-Firaq, pp.17,44,225,227. 

151. Futuh al-Buldan , pp. 290-292. 

152. Al-FarajBa'da ’l-Shidda , Vol. I, p.43. 

153. Mu'jam al-Buldan, Vol. II, p.373. 

154. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.30. 

155. Tarikh al-'Iraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. HI, p.62. The tribe which occupied 
Hilla was Khafaja. It became both Mohammad ibn Falah’s allay and na¬ 
tion. See: Ibid., p.109. 

156. Al-Bidaya wa ’l-Nihaya, Vol. XII, p.312. ( Lahum 'ahwalun 'ajibatun min 
‘akli 'l-hayyati, wa hiyya hayyatun, wa yal'abuna biha wa hiya tashta 'ilu). 

157. Tirayaq al Muhibbin, p. 18; al-Wasa'il ’ill Musamarat a]' -awa'il, p. 164. ( Shariba 7- 
nuhasa 'l-mudhaba wa 'l-summa wa dakh ala 'l-nara 7- * azima). 

158. Lahaz al-alhaz bi-dhayl Tabaqat al-Haffaz, p.168. 

159. Mu'jam al-’Udaba, Vol. II, pp.143,147. 

160. Tarikh Baghdad, Vol. VIII, p.l 12. 

161. Ibid. Vol. Vm, p.135. 

162. 'Uyun al-Akhbar, Vol. II, p.148. 

163. Tarikh al-'Umam wa ’l-Muluk, Vol. I, pp.252-3; Tarikh al-Ya’qubi, Vol. I, p.16. 

164. Daniel, ID: 19-26. 

165. Rihlat, Vol. I,p.l09. 

166. Tarikh al-'Iraq bayna ’Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, p.126. 

167. Tiryaq al-Muhibbin, p.5. 

168. Ibid., pp.4-5,7-9,12. (Mahdiyyan wa mujaddidan li-l-Qur’ an yatasar- 
rafufi ’l-’Ardiwa 'l-Sama'). 

169. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.418. Al-Shustary reported that Mohammad ibn Fa- 
lah exchanged a cow for a sword and ten dirhams. 

170. Tarikh al-'Iraq bayna ’Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, p.l 11. 

171. Ibid., Vol. m, p.l 15. 

172. Tarikh al-Ghiyathi, p.269. It was in Dhu ’1-Qi‘da 858/1454. 

173. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.419. The information given by Haji Khalifa that 
Mohammad ibn Falah assumed divinity should be more correctly directed 
to his son ‘Ali who claimed Mahdiyya. See: Jahan-Numa, p.288. Al- 
Suyuti related that in 341/952 an ‘Alawi youth claimed that [Imam] ‘Ali 
soul was transferred into him, and his wife claimed that Fatma’s soul was 

transferred into her and someone else claimed that he was Gabrail. See: 
Tarikh al-Khulafa', p.265. 

174. Tarikh al-'Iraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. HI, p.147. 

175. Ibid., Vol. m, p.l 11, al-Daw’ al-Lami‘, Vol. VII, p.280, MushaWiyan, 
p.36; Al-Shustary reported that he died in 870/1465-6. See: Majalis al- 
Mu’minin, p.419. 
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176. Tarikk-i Isma'il al-Sqfawi, f.826, ‘Alan Ara-i ‘Abbasi, Vol. I, f.27a. 

177. Majalis al-Mu minin, p.420. 

178. Ibid., Tarikh al-'lraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. m, p.162. 

179. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.420. 

180. The similarity between the Musha‘sha‘a and the Kharijites could be found 
in al-Sakhawi’s work when he nicknamed Mohammad ibn Falah the Khari- 
ji. See: Al-Daw‘ al-Lami*, Vol. VI, p.7. 

181. Tarikh al-'lraq bayna 'Ihtilalayn, Vol. Ill, pp.143-4. 

182. Ibid., p.110. ( Jami‘an bayna ’1-ma‘quli wa ’ l-manquli wa Sufiyyan Sa- 

hiba riyadatin wa mukashafatin wa tasarruf). 

183. Tara'iq al-Haqa'iq, Vol. II, p.287. He was the patron of the Qalandarids. 
See: al-Maqrizi, Khital, V oL U. p.126. 

184. Majalis al-Mu minin, p.204; Mahfal al-Awsiya’, f.333a (quoting Haydar al- 

‘Amuli’s, Nass al-Nusus). 

185. Ni'mal Allah al-Wali, Diwan, Vol. n. p.265. 

186. Al-Rasa'il wa 'l-Masa’il, Vol. I, p.124. 

187. Majalis al-Mu minin, p.204; Mahfal al-Awsiya', f.393a (quoting Haydar al- 

‘Amuli’s, Nass al-Nusus ). 

188. Nafahat al- Uns, p.447. See also Rieu’s caL of Persian Ms. at BM, p.447. 

189. Majalis al-Mu' minin, p.301. 

190. Ibid. 

191. British Museum. Ms. Add. 16840, ff.5b, 6a. 

192. Majalis al-Mu' minin, p.301. 

193. J. Aubin’s Materiaux, (‘Abd al-Razzaq), pp.65,81-2. 

194. Nafahat al-’Uns, p.594. 

195. Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p.474. Also see Sa’id Nafisi’s 
preface of Kulliyyat Qasim-i Anwar, e.g. p.l 1, Teharan 137 AH. 

1%. Nafahat al-'Uns, pp. 384-8. 

197. Ibid., p.386. In reply to a question about his chain Baha’ al-Din said “From 
a chain one gets nowhere’’, which expresses its unimportance for him. 

198. Ibid., p.388-9. 

199. Mahfal al-Awsiya', f.398b. 

200. Nafahat al-'Uns, p.394, Mohammad Parsa said that he met al-Junayd at 
Mekkah where the latter gave him the good tiding that his pilgrimage was 
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202. Mahfat al-Awsiya', f.553b (quoting Mir Mohammad al-Samarqandi, 
Nurbskhshi’s disciple. 

203. Yaqut, Vol. VII, p.20. 

204. Tun is part of the same region. See Yaqut, Vol. I, p.435. 

205. Majalis al-Mu minin, p.300. 

506. Ibid. ; Mahfat al-Awsiya’, f.553b,; Tara’iq al-Haqa’iq, Vol. II, p.143. 
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208. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.299. 

209. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.300. 

210. Ibid:, Ma If at al-Awsiya’, f.554a. For Murbakhsh's linenage to the seventh 
Imam see: Riyad al'Arifin, p.45g. 

211. See in particular the argument between Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Falah the Mu- 
sha'asha* and Qasim ibn Mohammad Nurbakhsh ( Majalis al-Mu’minin, 
p.405, Mahfal al-Awsiya', p.304b). 

212. Habib al-Siyar, Vol. IV, pp.611-12. In fact Qasim was Nurbakhsh’s second 
son a fact which confirms this argument His First son was Ja'far (See: 
Ibid.). 

213. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.302; Tara’iq al-Haqa'iq, Vol. p.143. 

214. Mahfal al-Awsiya’, f.554a. 

215. Ibid. 

216. Ibid., p.553. 

217. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.301. For the word Dastar see: Farhang-i Nizam, 
Vol. ID, p.61, and for the headgear itself see the claim of Hasan al-Iraqi [d. 
after 920/1514-5] that he met al-Mahdi with a Persian turban on his head, a 
description which might fit the black turban of Nurbakhsh. 

218. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.300. 

219. Yaqut, Vol. in, p.400. 

220. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.300. 

211. Ibid. 

222. Ibid, p.301. 

223. Ibid, p.301. 

224. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.301. 

225. Tara’iq al-Haqa’iq, Vol. H, p.143. 

226. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.301. 

227. Habib al-Sayar, Vol. IV, p.611. 

228. Ibid., Vol. IV, p.611, 'AlamAra-i 'Abbasi, Vol I, p.63b. 

229. Habib al-Sayar, Vol. IV, p.611. 

230. Mahfal al-Awsiya’, f.553b; Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.300. Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali 
ibn Mohammad ibn Falah fled from the Musha‘sha‘a because of his disap¬ 
proval of their doctrine. 

231. Riyad al-Siyaha, Zayn aTAbdin al-Shirwanni, written in 1242/1826-7, Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Ms. or 4617, f.l2a; Mahfal al-Awsiya’, f.553b. 

232. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.302; Mahfal al-Awsiya', f.556b, and see: Rieu, p.65. 

233. Ibid. 

234. Tara’iq al-Haqa’iq, Vol. U, p.143. 

235. Majalis al-Mu'minin, pp.305-6. 

236. Mahfal al-Awsiya', ff.302b-3a, also see Hazin, Tarikh-i Ahwal, p.143. This 
Nut Allah is the author of Majalis al-Mu’minin, the later is Nur Allah ibn 
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Sharif (executed in 1019/1611 in India because of extreme Shi‘ism). 

237. Mqjalis al-Muminin, p.305. 

238. Hadiyat al-'Arifin, Vol. n, p.262. 

239. British Museum, Ms. Add 16,779, fT.166b-181a (on the margines). 

240. Nusha-i Jami'a-i Murasalat Uli'l-Albab, compiled by Abu’l-Qasim Ivaghli 
Haydar, British Museum, Ms. Add 7688, f.34b. 

241. Bodleian MS. Hyde 4. 

242. Risala fi 'ilm al-Firasa, f.lOOb. 

243. Nuskha-i Jam ‘a, f.34b. 

244. See 'Ktisami Catalgue of Majlis Library, p.368, No.617. 

245. Nuskha-i Jami’a, f.346; According to Husayn Wa’iz-i Kashifi, Himiya 
means the magic art that deals with sorcery, Geomancy etc. See Asrar-i 
Qasinii, p.3. (.. .dar nasah Qurayshi wa Hashimi wa ‘Alawi wa Fati- 
mi wa Husayni wa Kazimi am, dar 'ulumi sharifayi Ja fariyya tabi'i 
’ Adami ’awliya’ 4 Aliyyi Murtada am-Salawatu 'Llahi 'alayhi - dar 
‘ulumi gharibayi kimiya’ wa simya’ wa himya’ - ’agar ’or na daram 
- 'abu /correctly IbnJ si nay am, wa dar mukashafati falaki wa mu- 
shahadati malakuti wa ma'aniyi jabaruti wa tajalliyati lahuti kamil 
wa mukammalam, wa dar atwari sab'ati lisani wa qalbi wa sirri wa 
ruhi wa huduri wa ghaybi 'l-ghuyub wasil am wa mutawasil am). 

246. Nuskha-i Jami'a, f.34b. Notably, during a debate between the Shi‘ite theo¬ 
logian Ibn Abu Jumhur al-Ahsa’i [d. after 901M495-6] with a Sunni theolo¬ 
gian, they argued about this question. The Shi‘ite insisted that the Imam 
meant a particular man i.e. the Mahdi and his Sunni rival insisted that it 
meant the Quran and Particularly the Opening. See: Munazarat al-Shaykh.. 
. Mohammad Ibn Jumhur, British Museum, Ms. Add. 832, f.28Ga. margine. 
{man maka wa lam ya ‘rifimama zamanihi mata mitatan jahiliyya). 

247. Ibid. (Hali khud makhfi dash tom, 'amma ’izhar wajib bud wa la bar ‘ 
alamiyan himmat bashad ‘ala ’l-’itlaq wa jamkunanra bi mazhari 
kul wa hadiyi sabil bina gardanad). 

248. Majalis al-Muminin, pp.301-2. (al-’ilm wa ’l-’amat). 

249. Ibid. 

250. Ibid., p.268. 

251. Ibid., p.301, and see also p.239, where it was stated that Nurbakhsh was Ibn 
Fahd al-Hilli's pupil. 

252. Risala fi ‘ilm al-Firasa, f.ll2a. 

253. Ibid., p.l23a. For example see Nurbakhsh’s dependence on the Shi'ite tra¬ 
dition that considered the Quran and the Household the only source of Is¬ 
lamic Law. 

254. Ibid., f.l20b. 

255. See: Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.302; Mahfal al-Awsiya’, f.302b. 
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256. Dabistan al-Madhahib, p.494. Nuibakhsh called it the “Coming forth”. Also 
see the Ghazal of Nurbakhsh, f.166. In fact Abd al-Karim al-Jili had dis¬ 
cussed this matter before and denied that the manifestation of the idea of 
Mohammad was a kind of transmigration. See: al-Insan al-Kamil, Vol. II, 
p.61, Cairo 1300. 

257. Dabistan al-Madhahib, p.494. (yaki qatra ’im az muhiti wajud 

’agar chand darim kashf'u shuhud). 

258. Turjuman al-Ashwaq, pp.39-40, Beirut 1321. 

259. Nurbakhsh; Ghazal, f.l69b. The whole pc ice is paralled to a poem by Rumi. 
See Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz, p.344. 

(man azjumlay khalayiq bar kunaram 
azan ruzi Ice didam ruyi yaram. 
zi kish ’u madhhab 'u millat bi kulli 
mubarra gashta am dini na daram ) 

260. Nurbakhsh; Ghazal, ff,171b-172a. 

(az mihri ‘Ali subh damidast 
ba tali'i mas‘ud 

az bartawi ’an nur bi aqtab rasidast 
ta muzhari maw'ud). 

261. In his debae with the Sunnis of Khurasan that took place in 878/1473-4 
(See: Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.240, Rawdat al-Jannat, p.624) Ibn Abi Jum- 
hur stated that he was 40 years old (See: Munazarat. . Mohammad Ibn 
[Abu] Jumhur al-Ahsa'i, British Museum, Ms. Add. 16832, f.96a-margin. 

262. Ibn Abu Jumhur al-Mujalli, p.525, lithographed at Tehran 1329 AH. 

263. Yaqut, Vol. I,p.l37. 

264. Al-Mujalli, p.525. 

265. Hidayat al-'Arifin, Vol. I, p.119. See also his biography in Rawdat al- 
Jannat, p.15. 

266. Al-Mujalli, p. 525. 

267. Al-Mujalli, p.525. 

268. Majalis al-Mu’minin, p.240. 
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270. Rawdat, p.624; Majalis al-Muminin, p.240. 
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272. Amal al-Amil, p.21, Tehran 1302; Rawdat al-Jannat, p.401. 

273. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.240. 

274. Ibid. 
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‘il al-Safawi when in 916/1510-11 Herat was conquered by the Safawids. 
Al-Harawi was said to have been appointed a Qadi since 886/1481-2, 
which make it possible that, in his early youth, he might have visited Tus 
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316. Ibid., pp.51,65,72. 

317. /bid., p.556. 

318. /bid. 


319. Ibid., p.l 10. ('ithbatu sani ‘in Wahidin li hadha 7-' alam) 

320. Ibid., pp.110-111. (wa ’stilahu ‘ahli ’l-tahqiqi huwa tafridu Dhoti 7- 
Haqqi ‘an jami’i ’l-kuthrati bi’-‘tibari ’intiwa’i jami'i ’l-sifati wa 7- 
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[rather - al-tarkib]fi ‘ azamatihi' l-qayyumiyya). 

321. Al-Mujalli, pp.110-111. 

('Allahumma ’inni 'as’aluka bi-tawhidika ’lladhi fatarta ‘alayhi 7- 
‘uqula .. .wa ja ‘altahu 'awwala farayidika wa nihayata ta‘atika). 

322. Ibid. (man ‘arctfa 'Llaha Kalla lisanuh). 

323. Ibid. ( Al-Haqiqatu kashfu subuhati ’l-jalali min ghayri ’ishara). 

324. Ibid, p.165. (’ ittihadu ’l-mudriki bi-’l-Surati ’l-mudraka ). 
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Chapter Seven 


Shi‘ism in Turkey 

under the Seljuqs and the Ottomans 


Historical background 

It is important to point out that this chapter is part of the period dealt with 
previously, but its distinction and continuation make it difficult to split 
up. 

In order to give a comprehensible account of the historical background 
of Muslim Turkey, it is necessary to go back to early Islam. After the 
conquest of Syria, the Arabs were unable to push thier frontier north¬ 
wards; the Byzantine empire was strong enough to defend its land. How¬ 
ever, the Arabs kept attacking Byzantium in raids like that on the Isle of 
Arwad, north of Constantinople, in 52/672 or 54/674,* which they held 
for seven years. 2 Another raid was that of the winter-long occupation of 
54/674 or 55/675, 3 and there were also, the raids of the famous ‘Abd Al¬ 
lah al-Battal. 4 But the Umayyads were more interested in the conquest of 
the east, which produced the domination of Persia, Turkistan, Armenia 
and a part of India. 

Under the Abbasids, the situation continued in the same way, but with 
additional religious zeal - especially in the days of al-Rashid, al-Ma’mun 
and al-Mu'tasim and, later, the rule of Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdani in Mo¬ 
sul and Aleppo. The Turkish revival took place in the fourth century 
(tenth ad), the Seljuqs of the Ghuz elements 3 taking the lead in establish¬ 
ing a state out of their nomadic tribes. 

Being converted to Islam, perhaps through Christianity, 6 under the 
pressure of their strong Chinese and Turkish neighbours, the Seljuqs 
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found it easier to turn towards the Islamic centres, 7 where the Samanids 
and Buwayhids were fatally weak. In 477/1084-5, the Seljuqs were able 
to bring the Shi‘ite regime to an end and to become the protectors of the 
Sunni Abbasid Khilafa against the Shi'ite Fatimids. 

The Seljuqs, then, were masters of the eastern parts of the Muslim 
world. Along with Turkoman elements, a group of Seljuqs marched 
against the Byzantine empire, which was the natural environment in the 
Turkish constitution, on the axiom of spreading Islam, a revival of the 
old, unsuccessful, effort. The first victory was won in 440/1048, when 
they were able to draw near to Constantinople, but disagreement among 
the Seljuq leaders caused their withdrawal.' 

In 462/1069-70, a quarrel among the Seljuqs of Baghdad led to the 
dispatch of another expedition to Byzantium. The Seljuq army defeated 
the Byzantines at Khilat, Armenia, 9 an event which paved the way for the 
Turks among them to occupy Anatolia, where they settled down. 10 They 
also succeeded in conquering Asia Minor, where Prince Sulayman ibn 
Qutlumush (killed in battle in 477/1084-5) established his headquarters in 
Nicaea, not far from Constantinople. 11 The outcome was that the Seljuq 
settlers established a new state in the Rum province of Byzantine Anato¬ 
lia, whose capital became Qunya. Their Turkoman allies, being under the 
leadership of Muhammad ibn al-Danishmand, established theirs in Asia 
Minor, which they conquered without the aid of the Seljuqs, 12 and made 
Siwas their capital. 13 

These regions were, in fact, temporary lands which the Seljuqs hoped 
to expand at the Byzantines’ expense, especially when the young Seljuq 
state of Rum became independent from the main state of Baghdad. The 
Seljuqs of Rum then did their best until it was impossible to gain more 
lands. 

As fighting was the main source of their living, the Turkish warriors 
turned to fighting each other. The first sacrifice was the Danishmandid 
state which, unlike the Seljuq, was based on the spiritual supremacy of its 
leader, a pattern that was familiar in Persia (of which more later). Being 
uninterested in warfare, and feeling secure, the Seljuqs were able to em¬ 
phasize their sovereignty by coexisting with their Christian neighbours, 
eventually marrying Byzantine princesses and other Christian women. 14 
From then on the Seljuq state evolved into a luxurious kingdom, until the 
Tartar advance into Turkey brought this dynasty to an end. 

The rise of Tartar elements caused a great disturbance among the 
Turkish tribes wandering in Turkistan. In addition to the Kharazmid 
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tribes (who suffered an ignominious defeat and remained leaderless), oth¬ 
er Turkish elements fled westwards, where they settled down at the foot 
of the Taurus mountains and were able to establish the Qaramanid state. 
The old capital of the Seljuq, Qunya, became the seat of the Qaramanid. 
Like the Danishmands, the Qaramanid dynasty was founded upon the 
spiritual supremacy of its founder as a follower of a revolutionary Sufi 15 
(also to be discussed later). However, this state could not survive the 
Tartar conquest; as they drew nearer to Turkey, the Qaramanids left their 
capital and withdrew to the inaccessible mountains 16 until the Tartar dan¬ 
ger was over. 

Again, the Tartars caused the Oghus tribes, 17 another Turkish element, 
to move westwards from their homes in central Asia. 11 They settled 
down in the Byzantine/Seljuq borderland, near Eskishehir. 19 When the 
Tartars were themselves conquered, their successors - the princes of Erti- 
na - overran their state and settled down in Siwas. 20 The Oghuses, now 
the Ottomans, inherited this state and were able to dominate the small 
states of Turkey, either by conquest or by intermarriage. The Ottomans 
grew more and more powerful until Timur interrupted their development 
by conquering Bayazid. When the Ottomans regained their indepen¬ 
dence, they continued successfully until Sultan Muhammad Khan II 
brought the Ottoman state to its zenith by conquering Constantinople in 
8S7/14S3. From then on, Turkey became one united state that was able, 
in time, to inherit from the Mamluks of Egypt and Syria, and stand before 
the Safawid dynasty of Persia. 

Social and rational background 

In dealing with the social and intellectual structure of Turkey, it is impor¬ 
tant to emphasize that the Turkish emigration to Byzantium was a sign of 
the potential energy of the Turkish race, an energy stimulated by the 
hardships they had experienced throughout their history. They finally felt 
the need to settle down and lead a civilized life. In fact, the Turks were 
following the example of the Arabs when they left their motherland to 
propagate Islam, and were able to dominate and settle down in new 
countries. 

These similarities between the Arabs and the Turks are so striking that 
it can be said that, perhaps unintentionally, the Turks imitated or at least 
were inspired by the Arab style of conquest. As the Arabs made a great 
effort to conquer their country in the name of Islam, so the Turks, as 
Muslims, played the same part against their Byzantine opponents. To 
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give this Islamic warfare a spiritual form, the Turks adopted the idea of 
Futuwwa, a trend based on Sufism, as the ideal that directed their enthu- 
siams. 21 In this way, the Turks became Ghazis, like the old Muslims and 
Khalifas, and also like the early Sufi a$cetics like Shaqiq of Balkhi and 
Hatim al-’Assam. 22 

It is worth noting that the Seljuqs were not really bothered about the 
Futuwwa form because they were already enjoying the spiritual post of 
protecting the Abbasid Khilafa, but their Turkoman companions needed it. 
This was the reason why most of the Danishmand princes were keen on 
being called Ghazis, 23 and linked their lineage with the old warrior al- 
Battal, who now became Sayyid?* In addition to Ibn Khaldun’s realization 
that Danishmand meant teacher (j mu'allim) 25 which is the same as the Sufi 
Murshid, the last Danishmand prince - Dhu’l Nun (d.569/1174) - was re¬ 
ferred to as a heretic and it was demanded that he should renew his Islam¬ 
ic faith ( tajdidu ’ is lam ih) 26 an utterance that might have referred to the 
philosophized Sufism but, in fact, had a spiritual meaning. 

It should be noted that the beginning the seventh century ah (thirteen 
AD) was accompanied by the great popularity of Sufism throughout the 
Muslim world. One important example is in the great part that Shihab al- 
Din ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d.632/1234) played in political circles. Al- 
Suhrawardi was several times sent to Egypt as a special envoy of al-Nasir 27 
(d.622/1225) and as a delegate to negotiate with Kharazmashah when he 
was about to attack Baghdad in 614/1217-8. 2 * Towards the last days of *Izz 
al-Din Kaykaws, the Seljuq Sultan of Qunya (d.616/1219-20), al- 
Suhrawardi was also sent to Qunya in order to present the uniform of Fu¬ 
tuwwa which al-Nasir sent to the Sultan. Al-Suhrawardi’s arrival was so 
popular that, it was said, all the population of Qunya wore the Sufi 
Khirqa 29 

A little while later, the Tartar conquest struck the east like a tornado 
that pushed the Turkman tribes, together with the horrified Sufis towards 
Turkey. 30 Among those Sufi emigrants were Baba Ishaq and Sayyid Mu¬ 
hammad of Khurasan, called Haji Bektash, whose influence on the Turk¬ 
ish population was supreme. At that difficult time, when the atmosphere 
was full of unrest, horror and tension, there appeared Jalal al-Din Muham¬ 
mad al-Rumi (604-672/1207-73) 31 - whose father emigrated from Persia, 
toured the old centres of Islam and then settled down at Siwas and then at 
Qunya. 32 Also, there was Sader al-Din al-Qunawi 33 (d.672/1273-4), a stu¬ 
dent and foster-son of Ibn ‘Arabi; as Ibn ' Arabi wrote his Futuhat at Si¬ 
was, they might have met him there. However, the atmosphere was full 
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of the Sufi spirit, a condition that went in harmony with the despair and 
misery that people suffered; and thus the Sufis, as spiritual people, be¬ 
came the only hope of salvation. 

In the course of time, Rumi gained great popularity. 3 * The Turkish 
people needed a spiritual man who was passionately antagonistic towards 
the luxurious Seljuq court someone who also had a zeal for warfare. And 
at last he, or rather they, came, from the foot of the Taurus mountains. 

The newly-arrived Turkomans were fresh, very much in need of the 
spoils of war and the acquisition or more land, because of their state of 
hardship. 

But the post of leader stood vacant Two Sufis came to fill the vacan¬ 
cy: one, Baba Ishaq, a Turkoman from Kafarsut (near Aleppo) 35 as an ac¬ 
tive leader, and the other. Baba Ilyas, a Persian Sufi from Khurasan, who 
provided planning and spiritual guidance. Together they led a revolution 
in 638/1240 against the corrupt reijn of Kaykhusraw II (d634-42/l 236- 
1245) 36 which marked the beginning of the Baba’i order, and the role 
model for the Bektashi order to come. As will be shown, both these or¬ 
ders had connections with Shi*ism. 

The Sufi-Shi‘ite movements in Turkey 
The Babi’i movement 

In dealing with this Sufi movement, which was said to have been led by 
the Turkoman Sufi Baba Ishaq of Kafarsud (Kararsut in Yaqut), it must 
be noted that his contemporary historians sometimes mentioned him as 
the leader, and sometimes a certain Baba Ilyas as the leader. Ibn al-‘Ibri 
(i.e. Gregorius Bar Hebraeus - d.683/1284-5), who was in Malatya in 
64Q/1242, 37 points out that Baba Ishaq was envoy of the leader, whom he 
called Baba, to the Turkomans of the Turko-Syrian borders and Mala- 
tya. 3 * This view was supported by al-Qaramani (d. 1010/1610-11), who 
mentioned Baba Ilyas as the leader of the Baba’is. 39 On the other hand, 
Ibn Bibi, who wrote his Tarikh in 679/1280-1, named Baba Ishaq as the 
leader 40 and Baba Ilyas as his partner, who was said to have been par¬ 
doned later by Sultan Kaykhusraw. 41 

It seems likely that the founder was Baba Ilyas, the planner and crea¬ 
tor, and the active leader was Baba Ishaq, whose close relationship with 
his people helped to convince and mobilize the Turkoman supporters as 
fighters. When the revolution failed Baba Ilyas was pardoned, on the 
ground that he had nothing to do with the real action, and nobody was 
really against his spiritual supremacy. All the same, the leader of this Sufi 
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movement produced an order typical of the Persian order, of which many 
examples have been given in previous chapters. In addition, Koprulusade 
chronicled that Baba Ilyas was a Khurasanid Sufi who emigrated to 
Turkey after Genghis Khan’s conquest, and that he began to be popular in 
628/1230-1, 42 a view which confirms my own idea. The strangest notion 
of all, however, was that Baba Ilyas was the early name of Baba Ishaq, 43 a 
thought which seems to be baseless. 

At all events, the leader was called Baba (i.e. popular preacher, 44 which 
is reminiscent of Danishmand, i.e. teacher, or more likely father) or Baba 
Rasul. 45 His fanatical and devoted followers were said to call him Baba 
Rasul Allah 46 (the Messenger of God). To which it must be added that 
Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi (d.654/1256) pointed out that the motto of Baba’s fol¬ 
lowers was “There is no God but God, [and] Baba is God’s friend” (La 
'ilaha ’ilia ’llahu, Baba waliyyu ’Ilah) 41 and that Kopruluzade mentioned 
that Baba called himself Prince of Believers (’ Amiru ’l-Mu’mmin). 4 * Re¬ 
membering the prophcthood of Sa’d al-Din al-Hamwi, which was regard¬ 
ed as part of Muhammad’s prophethood, it would be obvious that the 
Baba’i prophethood was not intended to present a law independent from 
Islam. Moreover, this idea was well known in Sufi circles. Praying be¬ 
hind Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi, Rumi himself said: “ who prays behind a 
God-fearing leader shall be as if he had prayed behind a prophet” (man 
salla khalfa ’imamin taqiyyin fa ka’annama salla khalfa nabiyy ). 49 Ibn 
Bibi also stated that the Baba’i leaders claimed that they followed the 
example of the four Khalifas, 50 which confirms the falseness of the real 
prophethood of the Baba’a. 

On the question of doctrines, the Baba’i leader was reported to have 
adopted the usual form of performing miracles and practising Sufi purga- 
ton 51 as a ploy by which he tried to gain his followers’ confidence and 
faith. By taking interest in his followers’ personnal affairs, even in recon¬ 
ciling his men with their wives through his written prayers (’ ad'iya ) 52 , 
Baba became an ideal figure in his peoples’ eyes. All this was supported 
along with the principle that the non-Baba’is were to be looted and 
killed, 53 an economical reason which met the needs of the poor Turkoman 
and pushed them collectively towards Baba as a leader, saint and reform¬ 
er. Notably, unlike previous leaders, Baba took his death into considera¬ 
tion, an idea which made his followers accept this self-denial as a kind of 
divinity that made them continue their fight after their leader died. 54 

It must be mentioned here that the Baba’i movement was very popular 
among all the people of Turkey. The Seljuqs found great difficulty in 
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fighting Baba Ishaq, because of the great respect and faith the Turks felt 
towards the movement. It seems that apart from considering it immoral 
to stand in the way of such a movement, the Suljuq soldiers even thought 
Baba Isahaq’s aimy undefeatable, 55 probably the reason why the govern¬ 
ment employed Frankish soldiers to form the front line of their army. 56 

However, after the Baba’is had been victorious many times, and occu¬ 
pied several cities, the movement ended with a heavy defeat. Again, the 
consequences were displayed in different ways. Ibn al-‘Ibri stated that 
Baba [Ilyas] and his commander Ishaq were taken prisoners and then exe¬ 
cuted; 57 Ibn Bibi pointed out that Baba Ishaq had been assassinated before 
the beginning of the decisive battle and that all his followers were 
killed; 51 Kopruluzade suggested that Baba Ilyas survived the battle and 
was pardoned by Sultan Kaykhusraw. 59 

It was pointed out that this movement was based upon the Batinid ele¬ 
ments of Shi*ism which existed in Khurasan, the homeland of Baba Ilyas, 
from whence the Tartars had driven the people towards Turkey. 60 Fur¬ 
thermore, as previously mentioned, Aleppo and its surroundings, where 
Baba Ishaq lived, were well known as being inhabited by the Isma‘ilis 
and the extremists. However, the invesigators of this particular subject 
are almost unanimous in thinking that the Baba’i movement originated 
from extreme Shi'ism, 61 an attitude which gives this movement a Sufi 
look with a Shi'ite structure. Eventually, this combination became 
popular in Sufi movements all over the Muslim world, especially in 
Persia. It must not be forgotten that the fundamental goal of this 
movement was political. As the Tartars cast the Turkomans out of the 
countries, the Turkomans were anxious to establish a state of their own in 
their new country. Ambitious people tried to take the initiative in shaping 
this desire according to their ideals. Political corruption and religious and 
economic unrest were factors in gaining people’s support for this move¬ 
ment. This unrest, however, continued until two years after the Baba’i 
defeat, only to be concluded by the Tartar invasion. 

Nura Sufi, a follower of Baba Ilyas, 62 was able, through his Sufi ideals, 
assimilated from his patron, to capivate the Seljuq Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Kayqubad (reigned 616-634/1219-37). As a result he was not offered an 
official post but later married a Seljuq princess. Under the enthusiasm of 
the Turkomans, Nura’s son was able to establish the Qaramanid state in 
an inaccessable region of the Taurus mountains. In the fullness of time, 
this state was able to inherit the Seljuq state and adopt its policy. The 
complications of the political circumstances had influenced the state until 
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it became absorbed into the Ottoman state in its second rise, after Timur’s 
domination had come to an end. 63 

The Bektashi Order 

Although it was at one time generally agreed that Haji Bektash was a leg¬ 
endary figure, 64 the investigators have now come to the conclusion that he 
not only existed 65 , but was also a disciple of Baba Ishaq, the Bab’i lead¬ 
er. 66 A stamp issued by the Turkish post office to commemorate Haji 
Bektash Wali, the founder of the Bektashi order, depicts him holding an 
oryx and a lion, symbolizing their unification by his spiritual power. I 
cannot add much to the studies of Kopmlsade and G Jacob, and the exten¬ 
sive study of J K Birge, 67 even in the point of the relations between the 
Bektashi doctrine and Shi‘ism, and will therefore avoid making a detailed 
examination except where necessary. 

Perhaps the most important point about Haji Bektash was his ‘Alawi 
descent 61 which placed him beside his follow ‘Alawi saints such as al- 
Rifa'i in Iraq, al-Dusuqi and Ahmad al-Badawi in Egypt Evidently, that 
was why Haji Bektash's Shaykh, Luqman Paranda 69 claimed that “It was 
from ‘Ali that Bektash claimed to have received the power to work mir- 
cales”. 70 Notably, it seems that the fame of Haji Bektash was so common 
among all the Turkish race that in the eight century (fourteenth AD), Bek¬ 
tash was used as a proper name among the Egyptian Mamluks, such as 
Bektash al-Fakhri (d.706/1306-7), 71 Bektash al-Mansuri (d.757/1556) 72 
and others. 73 Haji Bektash is assumed to have died around the middle of 
the seventh century. 

The early structure of the Bektashi order seems to have been similar to 
those contemporary to it, except for some simple differences, like “a sim¬ 
ple ritual, the use of the candle and a ceremonial meal and dance... and 
. . . a characteristic headpiece”. 74 It was said that before Haji Bektash 
died, he “appointed and sent to the areas, in different directions, apostles 
who were to carry on his teachings" 75 Their principles and formalities, 
however, do not contradict the Baba’i order in general. To that, Zayn al- 
‘Abidin-i Shirwani added that the Bektashi disciples used to wear white 
clothes only. 76 

The Maqalat of Haji Bektash, the only source of his teachings, dealt 
with his doctrines only in a vague way, dwelling on the four-fold division 
of the whole world, including human beings, their physical members and 
their qualities. 77 The Maqalat pointed out the eternal nature of Muham¬ 
mad, which was thought to have existed before the creation of Adam. 78 It 
also discussed the classes of disciples 79 and supported asceticism with 
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several traditions.* 0 The most important item of the work, as far as this 
study is concerned, is the likening of the particulars of the prayers to the 
Prophet and the Four Khalifas Moreover, ‘A‘isha was mentioned* 2 as a 
transmitter of a tradition that connected the doctrine of intercession with 
the Prophet only.* 3 These points strongly suggest that the influence of 
Shi“ism was not genuine in the early stages of the Bektashi order. Thus, 
it is true to say that the fundamental structure of the Bektashi order con¬ 
sisted of the traditional Sufi ideals with a tendency to asceticism and pov¬ 
erty, together with independence from any particular sect The several 
hints of Christianity* 4 contained in the Maqalat reflect the tolerance with 
the order adopted, and which was to bear fhiit later. 

Haji Bektash died, but his principles, in their simplest form, were dis¬ 
seminated by his followers.* 5 When the Hurufis were persecuted in Per¬ 
sia, they fled to Turkey and mixed with the Bektashis in their monastries. 
In this way, the Hurufi doctrine left its stamp on the Bektashi creed, but 
the latter was able to survive the Hurufi influence and keep its distinctive 
character, which remained until modem times. 

When the Ottomans inherited the Seljuq and the Qaramanid states, 
and dominated all Turkey, both the Muslim and the Christian elements of 
the Turkish community were anxious to find a doctrine that was a com¬ 
promise between Islam and Christianity on the one hand, and orthodox Is¬ 
lam and Sufism on the other - in which the Bektashi successfully 
participated. To these trends the Bektashi added Shi'ism, perhaps under 
the influence of their Old Bab’i creed and - more likely - that of the Hu¬ 
rufi, as a source of spiritual ideals. In this way the Christian trinity was 
adapted to Islam in the form of God, Muhammad and ‘Ali. M 

However, Balim Sultan (d.922/1516), who renewed the Bektashi 
creed and gave it its permanent form, was introduced in the Bektashi 
book as an ‘Alawi form of Christ. He was said to have been the son of the 
Bektashi Shaykh Mursal Baba, who claimed he was a descendant of Haji 
Bektash,* 7 and a virgin Christian princess.** It was to Haji Bektash that 
the insertion of the Shi‘ite doctrine in the Bektashi order was attributed.* 9 
In this way the Bektashi creed dominated the originally Christian Jannis- 
saries. Eventually, the Bektashi doctrine became so popular in Turkey 
that, when the Turkish government banned the activities of the Sufi or¬ 
ders, it was thought that the Bektashi doctrine would be declared the offi¬ 
cial sect. 90 Without doubt, the Bektashi creed was regarded as the Turkish 
version of Islam, and the true picture of the Tuikish spirit. 91 

It should be noted that the Jannissaries - the Christians brought up by 
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the Ottomans to serve in the army - were similar to the Qizilbash of Per¬ 
sia, which might explain why both the Bektashid and the Safawid orders 
met in adopting Shi'ism. It might also explain why there was a Qizilbash 
revolution in Turkey in the days of Isma‘il the Safawid. 92 This common 
ground is certainly the reason why the Qizilbash and Bektashis were able 
to live in harmony in the Bektashid villages. 93 

In examining the Shi'ite elements in the Bektashi creed, one can see 
that ‘Ali occupied a higher position than that of the Prophet himself, in 
addition to his position in the Bektashid trinity. The Bektashis also adopt¬ 
ed the Nusayri text of Khutbat al-Bayan as one of their important texts. 94 
They believed in a prayer (Du’a’) which began with the couplet: 

Call upon ‘Ali, the manifestor of marvels 
thou shalt find him a help unto thee in adversities 95 

They also believed that when Muhammad was wounded at the battle of 
Uhud, he was ordered by Gabriel to recite this prayer, after which his 
wounds were healed. 96 

This legendary picture of ‘Ali inspired the Bektashid claim that, after 
his death, he led his dead body to the place where he was to be buried. 97 
Moreover, they claimed the Twelve Imams as theirs, 9 * mentioned the story 
of Ghadir Khumm in all its details, 99 considered Ja’far al-Sadiq the leader 
of their delivered sect (al-firqa al-najiya) 100 , and cursed Mu'awiyya and 
Yazid. 101 To show that they were moderate Shi‘ites, the Bektashis at¬ 
tacked Bay an ibn Sam‘an, the old extremist, and condemned him. 102 

In fact, the Bektashi creed must be considered a Shi'ite group. It pro¬ 
duced a new Shi‘ite sect of a Twelver foundation in general, and an inde¬ 
pendent sect in particular. In addition to condemning Bayan ibn Sam‘an 
and adopting the Nusayrid text of Khutbat al-Bayan, the Bektashis consid¬ 
ered Nasir al-Din al-Tusi a great spiritual figure, equal to the eariy com¬ 
panions such as Suhayb, and the old Shi'ites such as Qanbar. 103 
Furthermore, they had an unusual doctrine of the fourteen infallibles. Ac¬ 
cording to Shi'ites tradition, the fourteen were the Prophet, Fatima and 
the Twelve Imams. But the Bektashis had another fourteen infallibles, 
who were those children of the Imams who died or were killed before 
manhood. 104 Birge thinks that the significance of the additional fourteen 
was to form the number 28, which displayed one of the Hurufi doctrines 
that had crept into the Bektashi creed. 105 Taking into consideration the 
fact that the Hurufis did not have such an idea, it seems proper to look for 
another source. However, this last doctrine was so important to the Bek¬ 
tashis that “no one can properly be a dede, or a baba, or a dervish, or even 
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a muhip (i.e. Muhibb) - being die positions within the classes of the Bekta- 
shi order - unless he knows the ‘Fourteen Infallible Ones’, their names 
and their generation, as well as the Twelve Imams.” 106 Evidently, this re¬ 
striction underlined the Bektashis intention to establish an independent 
Shi‘ite sect 

After the Bektashis had spread their Tekyes through the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, they were the only Sufi order able to establish such centres at Karba¬ 
la’ 107 and Najaf, 101 a fact which emphasizes their true Shi‘ism. 

Thus we see the Bektashi creed began as a Sufi order into which the 
Shi‘ite ideas gradually crept, until it appeared to be a genuine Shi‘ite sect 
mixed with some Sufi ideas. As will be discussed in the next chapter, the 
same role was played by Shi‘ism during the Safawid dynasty in Persia. 
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Chapter Eight 


Shiism during the Rise of the Safawid dynasty 


After the long series of unsuccessful Alawi revolutionary movements in 
Persia and elsewhere, the atmosphere was ready for a successful one - 
and Muslim society was anxious and willing to support such a movement 
What made this possible was the crumbling of the Timurid empire into 
small states; only Samarkand remained under a Timurid descendant, Mir- 
za Husayn Bayqara (d.913/1507-8) at Herat In Persia, however, the idea 
of the corruption of the world and the belief in the nearness of the mani¬ 
festation of the Mahdi were already dominating the minds of the people. 
The Musha‘sha‘a established themselves as a new state, founded on this 
idea, but their hostility seems to have disappointed the people. Further¬ 
more, the memory of Muhammad Nurbakhsh, with the great sympathy he 
gained, guaranteed a sympathetic atmosphere, of which a forthcoming, 
daring ‘Alawi would take advantage 

At that time, Isma'il the Safawi appeared on the stage to reap the ben¬ 
efits both of his father’s and grandfather’s martyrdom, and of the people’s 
longing to see an ‘Alawi take over from the Mongols and the conquerors. 
Isma‘il’s success was outstanding; in addition to his conquest of the 
whole of Persia, he was almost able to bring about the end of the Ottoman 
Empire, which would have enabled him to dominate Syria and Egypt with 
ease. 

There is no doubt that the Safawid movement was political rather than 
religious or Sufi, but it was an excellent paradigm of the ideal way to 
seize power in Persia. It also indicated the true nature of the old Persian 
movements against the Arabs. The Safawid movement was confirmation 
of the idea that Sufism and sainthood were the most important aspects. 
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without which an ambitious Persian would find it difficult to gain support, 
or even feel confident about launching his campaign. 

In order to deal with the Safawid movement properly, showing the de¬ 
velopment that led to its notable success, it is of great importance to trace 
the activities of Isma‘il’s ancestors back to the beginning of this family. 
The known history of the Safawids began with a man called Firuz ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sharafsha. 1 Together with a prince, descendant of Ibra¬ 
him ibn Adham, 2 Firuz was said to have led a successful revolution that 
began at Sanjan of Marw 3 and covered the whole of Adharbayjan, whose 
purpose was to spread Islam. This resulted in the region of Ardabil being 
allotted to Firuz, thereby making him rich, especially in cattle. Later, Fi¬ 
ruz moved to the village of Rangin, near the forest of Gilan, where there 
was plenty of pasture. After his death, his son ‘Iwad moved to Isfaran- 
jam, a village within Ardabil, 4 remaining there throughout his lifetime. 

His son Muhammad was reputed to have disappeared when he was 
seven years of age, and was generally regarded as having deceased. 
However, seven years later he was said to have returned to his father in a 
garment the colour of the jujube fruit, with a white turban around a cap of 
the same colour as the gown, and with the Qur’an hanging from his side. 
Muhammad told his people that the jinn had kidnapped his son and taught 
him the Qur’an and the religious laws (al-Shara’ i*). 5 

This is the first appearance of the sainthood of the Safawid ancestors, 
which was apparently falsified in order to give the celebrated cap of the 
Qizilbash an historical background. It seems that for this event, Muham¬ 
mad was nicknamed al-Hafiz. 6 His son Salah al-Din Rashid left Isfaran- 
jan for Kalkhoran 7 of Ardabil,* where he settled down and spent his time 
in agriculture 9 and earned his living as a labourer. 10 This suggests that the 
family was going through a bad time; but to give this development a no¬ 
bler aspect, the author of Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il claimed that Salah al-Din 
gave all his wealth to charity and returned to Kalkhoran as a Sufi. 11 How¬ 
ever, Salah al-Din’s son, Qutb al-Din Ahmad, was bom there 12 and stayed 
until the Georgians attacked Ardabil, slaughtering many of its people. 13 

Another false tradition was inserted when the same historian claimed 
that this attack took place for the purpose of punishing Ahmad, the son of 
Qutb al-Din, for converting many Christians to Islam. 14 Ibn Bazzaz, the 
original source of this material, stated that during this event Salah was 
only one month old. 15 The attack itself, however, seems to have been cor¬ 
rect (it had been denied by Kisrawi). Ibn al-‘Ibri asserted that the 
Georgians invaded Adharbayjan in 600/1302-3, 16 and seemed to have oc- 
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cupied parts of it for two years, when a further invasion was reported to 
have taken place. 17 Whatever the case may be, it would appear that, like 
his forebears, Salah was a fanner, and that he spent his life in Kalkhoran, 
where he died. 1 * Again, as a dervish, his son Amin al-Din Jabra’il left his 
village, apparently because of economic difficulties, for Shiraz, where he 
stayed for ten years. 19 There he became a disciple of the Sufi Shaykh 
Khwaji Kamal al-Din ‘Arabshah, 20 a relationship which led to Amin al- 
Din’s marriage with Dawlati, his Shaykh’s daughter. 21 Significantly, 
Amin was the first member of this family to be a straightforward Sufi. 
The historians exaggerated the importance of this marriage so much that 
it was considered a union between the Persian race and that of Amin al- 
Din, 22 suggesting that this family was, by no means, Persian. 

Amin al-Din then returned to his village and resumed the administra¬ 
tion of his farm and other properties, 23 and there Dawlati gave birth to Sa¬ 
fi yy al-Din Ishan 24 in 650/12S2-3. 25 Signally, Dawlati was given the 
description of asceticism, sainthood and infallibility, and was compared 
with Rabi’a al-‘Adawiyya, 26 in preparation for the birth of Safiyy al-Din, 
a spiritual significance. His father was to die when Safiyy was still a boy 
(in 656/1258) leaving him great wealth and a favoured position. 

As Sufism was popular in those days, Safiyy chose to follow that line. 

At first, he learned from several Shaykhs, 27 not staying with one in par¬ 
ticular, but when he met Shaykh Ibrahim-i Zahid of Gilan (d.700/1301) 
he decided that this was the Shaykh he was looking for.; 21 and the rela¬ 
tionship developed into a permanent one when Safiyy al-Din married his 
daughter. 29 At this time, Safiyy al-Din was described as a Turk. 30 

This close relationship between the young, rich, intelligent Safiyy al- 
Din and the popular saint of Gilan marked the beginning of a new style of 
Sufism, founded upon wealth and aristocracy, the inevitable result of 
which was that its objective evolved from the spiritual to the material. 31 
The Mongols were then dominating the Muslim wo rid, and both the gov¬ 
ernment and the poeple regarded the power of the saints as more effective 
than that of the state. In this way, through his numerous disciples (2000 
of whom were said to have been his actual servants) 32 Shaykh Zahid un¬ 
dertook the preparation of the throne for his Sufi prince and son-in-law. 

During this period it was not unusual for Safiyy al-Din to have a vi¬ 
sion which highlighted his cause: “he was sitting on the summit of Mount 
Gafwith a sword hanging from his waist and wearing a cap made of sable 
from which the sun shone and the world was lit” 33 According to Shaykh 
Zahid, the sword meant sainthood, and the sun its light 34 This was the 
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foundation stone upon which the Safawid campaign was built 

After Shaykh Zahid’s death (in 730/1329-30) Safiyy al-Din inherited 
his Shaykhdom and returned to Ardabil, which became the centre for his 
order. The disciples poured into Ardabil in such large numbers that, it 
was said, in five months 13,000 came to receive Safiyy al-Din’s bless¬ 
ings. 33 When the ' Alawi lineage gained popularity during the reign of the 
Tartars, Safiyy al-Din laid claim to iL But it was such an unimportant 
matter that according to Ibn Bazzaz, even Safiyy al-Din’s wife knew 
nothing about it. 36 Moreover, despite the direct connection, in the given 
lineage, between Safiyy al-Din and al-Husayn, 37 Safiyy was apparently 
not sure whether he was a Hasanid or Husaynid, 3 * a lapse which calls into 
question the entire line of succession from Firuz to the seventh Imam. 39 At 
all events, the ‘Alawi lineage was an easy matter to claim; the sons of 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jili having done so earlier, and the Nurbakhshids and 
Musha‘sha‘a' later. 

Aside from that, Safiyy al-Din was a straightforward Sufi Turk. He 
was reported as having tried to become Sa'di’s student, but this relation¬ 
ship lasted for only half an hour! 40 And although he was fond of com¬ 
menting on the works of the Persian poets, 41 only one couplet was 
reported to have been definitely written by him. 42 

According to Safwat al-Safa, Safiyya al-Din seemed to have been an 
undistinguished Sufi. His miracles were mostly concerned with Mongol 
princes; he was said to have foretold their coming to power, or being vic¬ 
torious over their opponents, 43 rescued them from natural dangers 44 and 
helped them spiritually. 45 At the same time, he was reported to have tried 
hard to help the people and done what he could to lessen the misery they 
suffered under the Mongols. The Turks, in particular, considered him 
their leader, a position that entitled him to mediate between the people of 
the Turkish villages. 46 Moreover, Ibn Bazzaz asserted that Hasan al-Jala 
‘iri, founder of the Ilganid dynasty in Iraq (reigned 738-797/1337-56), 
was sent by his father, Husayn son of Aqbugha, to Safiyy al-Din to ac¬ 
company him. 

In this matter, Safiyy was described as “The Spiritual King” (padisha - 
hi'ukhrawi ). 47 Hamd Allah-i Mustawfi (d.730/1329-30) also mentioned 
Safiyy al-Din’s great position 48 To this it must be added that his Khalifas 
were scattered all over the east; 49 their activities covered a vast area from 
Turkey, where ‘Abd al-Rahman of Arzanjan was reported to have settled 
at Amasya, 50 to India, where another disciple, Pir Isma‘il, was said to have 
lived. 51 
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Safiyy al-Din was not in the least Shi’ite. According to Safwat al- 
Safa, Safiyy referred, among other things, to Qur’anic verses of clear 
Shi’ite significance without showing a Shi‘ite view. 32 Also, although he 
referred to books written by al-Ghazzali and other Sufis, 53 no Shi‘ite book 
or author was ever subject to his notice. 

Safiyy al-Din died in 735/1334, to be succeeded by his son Sadr al- 
Din Musa (bom 704/1304-5), who was also, of course, the grandson of 
Shaykh Ibrahim-i Zahid of Gilan. 54 Brought up in this environment of 
Sufi Leadership, Sadr’s political ambitions began to take shape, resulting 
in Ashraf Chupan, the Mongol governor of Ardabil, banishing him to Ta¬ 
briz. But Sadr’s high position within the Turkish community forced the 
governor to rescind his orders, after which Ashraf tried to poison him. 
This fortunately abortive attempt forced Sadr al-Din to flee to Gilan, the 
stronghold of Shaykh Zahid’s followers, a move which horrified Ashraf. 
The issue was finally resolved with Arghun Beg’s invasion of Ardabil, 
where Sadr al-Din eventually died in 794/1391. 55 

A new development in Sadr’s time was in Muhammad Nurbakhsh’s 
description of him as being “one of the supports and Fatas of the Saints” 36 
and having “the perfection of power ( Kamal al-quwwa) ... and feeding 
the poor and miserable”. 37 For this, Sadr al-Din was called Abraham of 
the Persians. 3 * Ibn Bazzaz emphasized this practical Sufi leadership by 
pointing out that Sadr al-Din had accompanied the Turk Akhis, such as 
Akhi Amir *Ali, Akhi Mirmiran and Akhi Shadi, 59 an indication that 
showed the Safawid order as following the line of the Sufi movements of 
the time. 60 Moreover, besides being the main source of the material of 
Safwat al-Safa, 61 Sadr was a leading Sufi of his time. Qasim-i Anwar was 
said to have been one of his disciples 62 and it was even said that Qasim-i 
was nicknamed so by Sadr himself 63 Anwar’s verse points to a close re¬ 
lationship between these two celebrated Sufis. 64 

Sadr al-Din established a large shrine around his father’s grave so that 
it became the headquarters for his followers. 63 It was a spiritual centre 
where the Sufis met, and bequeathed money to cover the order’s expens¬ 
es. 66 It was also reported that many sultans and princes visited the shrine, 
one of whom was Timur himself. 67 In due course, Sadr was also buried 
there. 6 * 

‘Ali al-Din ‘Ali, 69 known as Siyahpush because he always wore black 
clothes, 70 succeeded his father Sadr, only to find that despite everything 
being in readiness for his movement he was obliged to delay matters be¬ 
cause of the dominance of Timur. Among the Safawid leaders, Siyah- 
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push was a distinctive character, he was an extreme abstainer 71 and prac¬ 
tised the Rifa'od form of miracles. On one occasion he was reported to 
have drunk poison in the presence of Timur. 72 Moreover, it was stressed 
that, for the first time in the Safawid order, there was a class of Fida’is 
(i.e. self-sacrificers) among ‘Ali’ disciples, 73 a point which indicates the 
new military organization of the Safawid movement. Since Timur was 
said to have handed over the prisoners he took in Turkey to ‘Ali, 74 this 
new class of disciple might have been founded on their indebtedness to 
‘Ali for their lives. 

These ex-soldiers were called the Sufis of Rum (Safiyyayi Rumlo ), 75 
and settled down near the shrine of Safiyy al-Din of Ardabil. 76 This, if 
true, would seem to be the first indication of the Qizilbash army (i.e. be¬ 
fore it took the name), who were identified with the Jannissaries, whose 
army was already established. In this way, the elements of the Qizilbash 
and the Jannissaries seem to be (Hie; and from this point, the Safawid in¬ 
fluence crept into Turkey until, as will be shown, the Ottomans brought it 
to an end by persecuting Turkish sympathizers of the Safawids in Turkey. 
It was said that some of the prisoners were freed and permitted to return 
to their own countries to be Safawid missionaries, 77 and, one might as¬ 
sume, spies for Timur against the Ottoman Sultans. In addition, the Otto¬ 
man historians mentioned Turkish Sufis who were direct disciples of 'Ali 
Siyahpush. 78 

Describing 'Ali as the Shaykh of the Sufis in Iraq, 79 al-Sakhawi indi¬ 
cated that on his way back from pilgrimage in 830/1426-7 ‘Ali, accompa¬ 
nied by a number of his followers, visited Damascus, where he remained 
for two years. 80 Al-Sakhawi also said that ‘ Ali’s followers endowed him 
with “an indescribable faith’’, 81 a point which confirms the information 
given by the Persian historians on the position the Safawid leaders occu¬ 
pied in the hearts of the Turkish people. After 38 years of leadership, ‘Ali 
Siyahpush died at Jerusalem in 832/1428. 82 He was buried there, and a 
further large shrine was establshed in Jerusalem to surround the grave of 
another Safawid leader. 83 

One appreciates that the Shi'ite trends attributed to ‘Ali by the Safaw¬ 
id historians were possibly without foundation. They asserted that he was 
permitted to practise the forty-day Sufi retirement (< al-Araba ‘iniyya ) by 
the ninth Imam in person, and that the purpose of sending his Turkish dis¬ 
ciples to their countries was to spread the Twelver doctrine. 84 It was also 
said that ‘Ali drew Timur’s attention to the Yazidis of Syria and provoked 
him to persecute them on the ground that they had faith in Mu‘awiyya. 85 
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This last point, however, does seem possible; apparently it was the foun¬ 
dation for the previous falsification. 

Ibrahim, known as Shaykhshah,* 6 succeeded his father ‘Ali when he 
was still quite young. He was so dependent on his father that, on the lat¬ 
er’s pilgrimage, Ibrahim could not stay at Ardabil as his father’s deputy 
but left to join him in Damascus and Jerusalem.* 7 Sadly, Ibrahim seems 
to have lacked intelligence, knowledge and personality. He was reported 
to have been ill 8 * - the reason given for this being his deep grief over his 
father’s death.* 9 However, he seems to have been ill all his life, and rath¬ 
er feeble, unlike his ancestors. Ibrahim had two brothers, Ja'far and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, 90 but neither was qualified for the leadership. 

It should be noted that Ibrahim was a contemporary of Shahrukh, who 
was able to overcome all the Sufi movements of his time - another reason 
why the Safawid movement was keeping a low profile at that time. Sig¬ 
nificantly, Ibrahim’s weakness led some historians to ignore him com¬ 
pletely. One of them referred to Ibrahim’s son, Junayd, as being the 
grandson of 'Ali, with no reference to Ibrahim whatsoever. 91 He died in 
851/1447-8, 92 leaving six sons, of whom the most qualified for leadership 
was Junayd, the youngest of all. Junayd subsequently became leader, and 
thet proved to be the turning-point for the Safawid movement. 93 

Junayd became leader in a promising period. After the death of Shah¬ 
rukh, the Timurid empire was divided among the conquerors. At that 
time the Musha'sha'a’s activities occupied the south-western region of 
Persia and the Nurbakhshid movement was still fresh in people’s memo¬ 
ry. Junayd, therefore, made the most of his opportunities. Ardabil was 
under Jahanshah, son of Qara Yusuf (killed in 872/1468) of the Black 
Sheep dynasty, the family which (as already mentioned) was hated by the 
people because of its open corruption and irreligious behaviour. As Ju¬ 
nayd’s activities increased, he gained considerable popularity. The result 
was that the people began to realize that a successful revolution was with¬ 
in their grasp. Moreover, the astrologists of the time foretoled that Ju¬ 
nayd was to establish the long-expected state of the ‘Alawis, and that the 
Mahdi was about to manifest himself. 94 Aware of the consequences, Ja¬ 
hanshah insisted that Junayd should leave Ardabil or it would be de¬ 
stroyed. 95 Junayd therefore left his country home for Diyar Bakr, 96 where 
Uzun Hasan of the White Sheep ruled. Uzun Hasan was Jahanshah’s op¬ 
ponent 97 and the disciple of Siyahpush, 9 * and therefore welcomed Junayd 
and gave him his sister Khadija Bgum in marriage. 99 Junayd remained 
there in the hope of eventually returning to ArdabiL 100 
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At this point it must be made clear that the Persian and European ref¬ 
erences 101 agreed that at that time (i.e. 860/1456) 102 Junayd was killed in 
Shirwan, on his way from Diyar Bakr back to Ardabil. 103 As Uzum Hasan 
was his opponent, it seem unbelievable that Jahanshah would allow Ju¬ 
nayd to go to Diyar Bakr. It would therefore be far more likely that Ju¬ 
nayd was originally given permission to leave Ardabil unharmed on the 
condition that he would not take refuge in the states of Jahanshah’s oppo¬ 
nents. That was why, according to references Browne apparently chose to 
ignore, Junayd was reported to have gone to Irbil and then to Aleppo, 
where he stayed in the company of Shaykh Muhammad ibn Uways of Ir¬ 
bil, one of the Safawid followers. This account was supported by Ju¬ 
nayd’s marriage to Muhammad's sister. 104 

Junayd was later reported to have moved to Killiz of Aleppo, 105 a resi¬ 
dential place of the Turkomans, 106 and, finally, to have settled in the area 
of Jabal Musa, near Antakiya. 107 Apparently inspired by the success of 
the Musha'sha'as, he began to establish a new sect based on his fantastic 
influence on his followers. This resulted in a quarrel between him and his 
father-in-law, a quarrel that eventually led to total disagreement 106 This 
embarrassing situation was followed by intensive efforts by Junayd's fol¬ 
lowers to convince the people to support their leader. The upshot of this 
was that a Sunni council was convened to try Junayd, who had been 
charged with spreading the Musha'sha'a doctrine. 109 As he refused to at¬ 
tend the court, the common people clashed with his followers, and some 
were killed. 110 All this took place in 861/1456-7. 111 

Finding life difficult, Junayd had no choice but to take risks, which 
also obliged him to break his agreement with Jahanshah. He withdrew to 
Diyar Bakr, where he was welcomed by Uzun Hasan, and married his sis¬ 
ter. Then, supported by his new father-in-law, or rather used as an instru¬ 
ment for weakening Jahanshah, Junayd turned to Ardabil. After a clash 
between his army and Shirwanshah’s, Junayd fell in the battlefield - 
which must obviously have happened sometime after 861 AH. 

During Junayd's time, the warfair of Futuwwa became clearer. Junayd 
was said to have had “ten thousand Sufi warriors, who deemed the risking 
of their lives in the path of their perfect Director the least of the degrees 
of devotiom. 112 To that it was added that Junayd became a temporal lead¬ 
er, not a Sufi, 113 and that he had followers who used to come from “Persia, 
Turkey and every where” 114 in order to receive his edicts. Nevertheless, 
his people exaggerated his personality, so much so that, after his death, 
“some of his followers claimed that he was alive”, 115 which underlines the 
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Musha‘sha‘a element in Junayd’s stage of the Safawid doctrine. It is of 
great value, however, to remember that ‘Ali ibn Falah (killed in battle in 
663/1265), who claimed that he was the reincarnation of ‘Ali ibn Abi Ta- 
lib, was a contemporary of Junayd. Probably Junayd’s followers, or he 
himself, thought that he deserved this reincarnation more than ‘Ali ibn 
Falah. 

Junayd was succeeded by his son, Haydar, who, at the time of his fa¬ 
ther’s death, was only a child. He lived at Ardabil under the protection of 
his numerous followers, who were equally helpless because of the heavy 
defeat they had suffered. It seems that under those circumtsances the 
warriors became Sufis. 

As his followers increased in number, Haydar invented a distinctive 
mark for his order in the form of a “scarlet cap of twelve gores, from 
which they became universally known as “Red Heads’.” 116 Aware of his 
father’s unfortunate experience, Haydar kept silent until Uzun Husan con¬ 
quered all Iraq and Adharbayjan, and defeated Jahanshah, 117 and then Abu 
Sa'id, the last of the Timurids (killed 873/1469). 111 Uzun Hasan, now 
feeling safe because of his conquest, asked Haydar, his nephew, to send 
him his cap in order that he and his sons might wear it 119 He later invited 
Haydar to his headquarters at Diyar Baler, where “he gave him in marri¬ 
age his daughter Halima Begum, whose mother, the celebrated Despina 
Khatum (‘Despine-Caton’), was the daughter of Kalo Ionnes, the last 
Christian Emperor of Trebizond, of the noble Greek family of the 
Comneli.” 120 

It seems that Uzun Hazan had intended Haydar to reign over part of 
his newly-constructed empire but, unfortunately for Haydar, he died in 
882/1468, 121 to be succeeded by his crown prince designate Khalil, whose 
brother Ya‘qub (d.806/1490) killed him after just one month. 122 Ya'qub’s 
plot against his brother made him extremely sensitive about Haydar’s ac¬ 
tivities, especially those which concerned increasing and organizing his 
army. 123 Apparently the situation grew so critical that Haydar found him¬ 
self obliged to take action. 

For Haydar, the solution was to direct his action against the 
Georgians, who were said to have often been attacked by his father. 124 In 
order to do so, Haydar had to cross the independent state of Shirwan, 
which was governed by Farrukh Yasar, son of Junayd’s killer. Horrified 
by the idea that Haydar might have planned to invade his country, Far¬ 
rukh Yasar managed to work out an alliance with Ya’qub against the 
growing threat from Haydar, who was then attacked by Farrukh Yasar. In 
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the ensuing battle near Darband of Tabaristan, 125 Haydar's army was de¬ 
feated and he was killed on 22 Rajab 893/30 June 1488. 1 * 

The death of Haydar was followed by a quick succession of events. 
Yar ‘ Ali, Haydar’s eldest son, took over but was soon arrested, together 
with his brothers Ibrahim and Isma'il, and his mother Halima Begum. 
They were all banished, first to Shiraz and then to Istakhr, where they re¬ 
mained for four years. 127 

It should be noted that, in addition to its clear Shi'ite origins, the 
twelve-gored hat was supposed to have been designed, and the order to 
wear it given, by 'Ali himself, Haydar having received his orders from 
him in a visision. 12 * This reveals a simple Sufi tradition, but Holdeke ex¬ 
pressed his doubts on it. 129 Another point to note is that, for the first time, 
the Qizilbash developed in such a temporal way that a class of them were 
called “Princes of the Sufis” (' umara' al-Sufiyya), lV) a circumstance which 
proved a turning-point in the Safawid creed, when it changed from a 
mixed cause to a straightforward political movement. The spiritual lega¬ 
cy of the Safawids made it possible for the new leaders to guarantee the 
people’s support without the necessity for further discipline or Sufi 
practice. 

After this, events moved swiftly. Yar ‘Ali was killed in an attempt to 
return to Ardabil. 131 His brothers Ibrahim and Isma'il did succeed in re¬ 
turning, but Ibrahim lost his life in the attempt. 132 In 898/1492, Isma'il 
(b.892/1487) was taken by his followers to Gilan, 133 Rasht, then Lahijin, 
near Gilan, where its governor, Karkaya Mirza ‘Ali, allowed him to stay 
and promised him support. 134 

Now, the killing of Junayd and then of Haydar, Yar ‘Ali and Ibrahim, 
became a fundamental issue in collecting supporters for Isma'il. 133 The 
final arrangements were made in Lahijan at the hands of the Sufi followers 
of the Safawids, to whom al-Qaramani referred as having converted Isma¬ 
'il to Shi'ism and taught him al-Rafd (Shayya ‘uhu wa ‘allamuhu 
*l-Rafd ). 136 Towards the beginning of his movement, Isma'il’s followers 
urged him to go to Turkey, where he had many followers, in order to enlist 
their aid and make them an element of the army. Isma'il was reported to 
have done so, 137 and returned, accompanied by seven Sufis, 13 * two of whom 
were Qaramanid Turkomans. 139 

Before going further, it should be noted that at Aleppo, where Isma'il’s 
grandfather had settled for a while, there was a famous Sufi called Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Yahya al-Kawakibi (d.897/1491-2), who was apparently a 
Sufi missionary. He was said to have told the people of Aleppo that 
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“There will appear a member of our order who will be different from the 
Sunni tradition”. 140 Moreover, it was reported that the Faqihs of Aleppo 
used to “Refute the Rafidia, especially the party of Aidabil”. 141 

In any event, Isma‘il began the movement in 905/1499 in Adharbay- 
jan, 142 where he was called “Shah”. In 906 he avenged his father, 143 and in 
907, he conquered Tabriz and made it his seat. 144 He conquered Isfahan, 
Yazd, Kirman and south Khurasan in 910/1595, 145 and, in 914/1508-9, 
marched to Baghdad and brought the White Sheep dynasty to an end. 146 
After the death of Sultan Husayn Bayqara (in 913/1512-3), Isma’il re¬ 
turned to conquer the whole of Khurasan. In 918/1512-3, Ma Wara’a ’1- 
Nahr was occupied by Isma'il, and in 920/1514, he marched to the Otto¬ 
man state, where the Ottomans were ready for him. Aware of Isma'il’s 
strength, the Ottoman leader forced Bayazil II to abdicate in favour of his 
son Sultan Salim (d.926/1520), and persecuted Isma'il’s Turkish follow¬ 
ers mercilessly. 147 The battle was at Chaldiran, near Tabriz, 148 and Isma'il 
was defeated. Giving up the idea of expanding his empire westwards, he 
turned to the northern border of Persia in order to complete his 
conquest. 149 

Before concluding this short biography of Isma‘il the Safawi, it is im¬ 
portant to note that the rise of the Safawid dynasty influenced the doctrine 
of the Egyptian Mamluks, who were Isma'il’s allies; and there was much 
correspondence between Isma'il and Sultan Qansuh al-Ghuri, the last of 
the Egyptian Mamluks. 150 But in 913/1507, a pro-Safawid revolution 
took place in Upper Egypt, the leaders of which were executed on the 
conventional grounds of heresy and disparaging the Qur’an. 151 Claiming 
to be conducting a conciliatory mission between Isma'il and Salim, 
before the battle of Chaldiran, al-Ghuri moved his army to the north of 
Syria, in an attempt to aid the Safawids. But Salim diverted the threat by 
attacking first. Al-Ghuri suffered such an overwhelming defeat that all 
Syria and Egypt fell into Salim’s hands. 152 Within three years, the whole 
of the Mamluk state was dominated by the Ottomans. 153 

But this did not as yet mark the end of the Isma'il menace, even in 
Egypt. In 930/1524, some months before the death of Isma’il, Ahmad 
Pasha, the Ottoman deputy in Egypt, led a revolt aimed at seceding from 
the Ottoman state. However, he was later accused of being a missionary 
of Isma'il, and of making preparation to adopt the Twelver creed. 154 The 
movement was brought to an end by his execution. 155 

Isma’il died in 930/1524, at the age of thirty-eight. His dynasty ruled 
Persia for a long time, and even when it declined, the power went to 
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Isma’il's Turkish followers, the Afshars, and later to the Qajars. 

The Safawid movement was founded on the popular idea of Mahdiyya. 
Shaykh Zahid of Gil an was said to have foretold that the power of the Sa¬ 
fawid s would increase and continue until the manifestation of the Mah¬ 
di. 156 It was related, however, that on his way to Makkah, one of the close 
followers of Isma’il had seen him armed, and given orders to begin his 
campaign. 157 Ismall himself used to claim that he was moving according 
to the orders of the Twelve Imams. 15 * He was described as being infalli¬ 
ble, and it was said that he would be directly succeeded by the Mahdi. 159 
Moreover, Isma’il wrote to Sultan al-Ghuri that he himself was referred to 
by the verse: “And mention in the Book Isma’il; he was true to his princi¬ 
ples, and was a Messenger a Prophet. He bade his people pray and give 
alms, and he was pleasing to his God.” 160 Isma’il was also described as 
having heard “the voice of the unseen” (hatifi ghayb). 161 In addition, he 
himself claimed that he was “the descendant of Muhammad who had 

promised to manifest himself in Khurasan. 162 
• 

Taking these points into consideration, and with the additional fact 
that, like the Mahdi, Isma’il’s mother was of Christian origin, it might be 
true that, at first, Isma’il intended to assume Mahdiyya , but the course was 
then altered to his being the Gateway. That was why Isma’il’s leadership 
was based upon “the seal of prophethood and the perfection of saint¬ 
hood" 163 (khatm al-nubuwwa wa Kamal al-Wilaya). It was not so strange, 
therefore, that during his childhood his followers had called him “the Per¬ 
fect Guide” ( murshidi kamil ); 164 it was said that his manifestation was 
supported by a couplet attributed to ‘ Ali: 

[He is] only a lad with no judgement 
no limitation, nor does he comprehend 165 

It is obvious that this Mahdiyya-like movement was closer to Sufism 
than to Shi’ism. This is confirmed by the fact that, after his conquest of 
Iraq, Isma’il appointed the Naqib of al-Najaf as the Khalifa of the Khali¬ 
fas. 166 It should be added that Isma’il was also a Sufi poet, whose pen- 
name was Khata’i. 167 His verse, which according to the author of Fawaid- 
i Safawiyya, reached twelve thousand couplets, 16 * includied many indica¬ 
tions of the union of Muhammad and ‘Ali. Some examples of these are: 

God, Muhammad and Ali are 

the secrets of the station of the ‘Two-bows length” 169 

The sought of the service of the Law 

the meaning of the truth of the faith, 

the indications of the will of the order, 
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are God, Muhammad and Ali. 170 

Some of Isma'il’s verse included the Sufi exaggerated ideas about ‘Ali 
that strikingly resemble those of the Musha‘sha‘a - he said: 

‘Ali had shown Moses the stick 

and Ali had sent down Muhammad from Heaven 171 

It should not be forgotten that, despite the attack Isma‘il directed 
against the Musha‘sha‘a heretics, 172 which was an excuse for conquering 
their country, he was in fact following their line; he claimed to have had 
a revelation and believed in the divine spirit of ‘Ali; even the followers of 
Isma‘il were reported to have prostrated themselves before him. 173 It was 
also said that the Shi]ite Faqih ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Ali al-Karaki (d.940/ 
1533-4) had written a treatise on “the Lawfulness of prostration before 
the servants [of God]” ( tajusizu ' l-sujudi li ”l-‘abd)} 1A 

It must be emphasized that Isma'il’s hostility towards the non-Shi‘ites 
was based on the Musha‘sha‘a view of considering all their opponents 
disbelievers. This was why the graves of Jami, a Naqshbandi Sufi, and 
Abu Ishan of Kazarun, a Sunni Sufi, were despoiled. 175 Other Sunni 
learned men were executed 176 and the graves of others were also rifled. 177 
In the Safawid tradition of “Pulling the train” (jarr al-Qitar ) (i.e. cursing 
unsatisfactory people), the non-Shi‘ite Sufis were included for the first 
time. 17 * 

In any event, Ismail's movement was a Sufi Mahdiyya in the frame¬ 
work of Shiism. It is of great importance to note that, in the days of 
Ismail, Shiism meant simple things. It probably did not exceed cursing 
the old and new enemies, and the people hated by the Shiites, and adding 
the Shiite texts to the call for prayers ( al-Adhan ). Ismail was believed to 
be the Gateway of the Mahdi and the deputy of the Twelve Imams, which 
connected with the person of Ismail as the source of knowledge. The 
Shi-ite experts in Fiqh and the like did not have much of a chance to par¬ 
ticipate in the new Shiite-like state, for when Tahmasp came to power - 
he reigned 930-94/1523-76 - this policy was greatly altered. As Tah¬ 
masp lacked his father’s genius and zeal, circumstances required a genu¬ 
ine Shiite policy to be carried on, parallel to Sufism. Thus, Persia’s 
shortage of Shiite Faqihs compelled Tahmasp to turn to Syria, the lead¬ 
ing centre of Shiism since the time of Muhammad ibn Makki. 

‘Ali ibn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Ali al-Karaki 179 (d.940/1533-4) 1 * 0 
who had already been in Persia in 917/1511—2, 1,1 and was mentioned in 
930/1523 by Khand Amir (d.942/1535-6) as one of the learned men con¬ 
temporary to Isma'il, 1 * 2 was appointed to organize the new state according 
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to the Shi'ite doctrione. It seems that ‘Ali’s treatise on cursing unsatisfac¬ 
tory leaders, which he dedicated to Isma'il, did not favour ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘ Ali. However, it was said that Isma'il used to pay him a considerable 
amount of money for the expenditure of his students, 113 which probably 
means that it was sent to ‘Ali in his home village of Karak. 1 * 4 There is 
much, in fact, that he said about ‘Ali, but for our purpose it is enough to 
note that he ‘Ali was appointed as the Deputy General of the Mahdi, 185 
which meant that he was given a free hand with regard to the religious 
and economical affairs of the Safawid state. 116 It was ‘Ali’s responsibili¬ 
ty to appoint minor deputies in the provinces, 1 * 7 a scheme reminiscent of 
the method of the First Martyr. ‘Ali’s post was so highly esteemed that 
Tahsmap considered himself ‘Ali’s deputy. 1 ** This spiritual post, howev¬ 
er, caused ‘Ali to pass many independent judgements, 1 * 9 which inspired 
the non-Shi‘ites to nickname him the “Inventor of Shi‘ism” ( mukhtari' al- 
Shi'a), 190 and the Shi‘ites themselves to give up independent judgement al¬ 
together. This group, namely the Akhbarids, will be discussed later. 

It is worth noting that in the reign of Tahmasp, Sufism was still domi¬ 
nating the state, especially the upper class of the new community. This 
popularity was the reason why even the Shi'ites, who made great efforts 
in translating the Shi‘ite legacy into Persian, were known as Sufi sym¬ 
pathizers. 191 It should also be noted that ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Ali was not 
alone responsible for the spread of Shi‘ism,. At first, Persian students 
were sent to study Shi'ite doctrine in the Syrian villages, 192 but later ‘Ali 
sent for his Syrian colleagues to participate in this task. When they ar¬ 
rived in Persia, they formed the religious class of the new state, which 
stood equal to the aristocratic class of the Sufi princes. In this Syrian 
group, there were ‘Ali’s own brother, 193 Husayn ibn ‘Abd al-Samad al- 
Harithi (918-984/1512-76), who succeeded ‘Ali in the “Shaykship” (ma- 
shyatka) of Islam, 194 and Zayn al-Din al-‘Amili, known as the Second 
Martyr (executed in 966/1558—9). 195 By the beginning of the eleventh 
century AH (seventeenth AD), the ‘Amilid Faqihs came in such numbers as 
never before, 196 a phenomenon that reminds one of the Hillid Faqihs in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. 

It was in the nature of things that this revolt against orthodox Islam 
was to be accompanied by liberal ideas. Thus, apart from Sufism, philos¬ 
ophy and heresy found a conducive atmosphere for their activities. In 
fact, the Safawid period was a renaissance of philosophy mixed with Su¬ 
fism. The philosophical scholars were, on the whole, Persians like Abu’l- 
Qasim al-Fandaraski (d. before 1052/1642-3), 197 Muhammad Baqir al- 
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Damad 198 (d. 1041/1640-1) and their student, 199 Mulla Sadra (d.1050/ 
1649-50). 200 

In previous chapters I have discussed the way in which the closest 
relations were established between the Safawids, on one hand, and the 
Ni-‘mat-Allahids and the Nuibakhshids on the other. 

It is mpoitant to note that even the Qadirid Sufis found it possible to 
learn from the Shiite Faqihs. 201 Only the Naqshbandid Sufis were prese¬ 
nted, because of their hostile attitude towards the ‘Alawid orders as a 
whole and the Shiites in particular. That was why Jamis’s grave was 
was despoiled and the characteristic traditions of the Naqshbandid order, 
such as the hidden commemoration ( al-dhikr al-khafiyy) , were banned. 

Such an atmosphere inevitably produced heretical movements during 
the Safawid period. The Safawid movement itself was but a successful 
one of these. Thus, it was not surprising that many prophethoods, Mah- 
diyyas and the like, were claimed by Sufis of different backgrounds. The 
first movement was led in 988/1580 by a Qalandarid Sufi, who claimed 
that he was Shah Isma'il II 202 (reigned after Tahmasp and murdered in 
985/1577). 203 This Qalandari was so powerful that it was only with a 
great deal of effort that the Safawids defeated him. 204 Then, in 1002/ 
1593-4, there appeared another Sufi called Darvish Khusraw. 203 He was 
reported to have had connections with the Nuqtawids, 206 meaning the Hu- 
rufis, an interesting point which shows the survival of the Hurufi creed in 
Persia and its revival at that very period in the history of Persia. Darvish 
Khusraw’s doctrine was said to have contained philosophical elements, 
and to be so popular that it could reach India. 207 In 1029/1620 Sayyid 
Muhammad, another Qalandarid Sufi, claimed that he was the Mahdi, 
called his followers after the Khalifas and declared his doctrine in a proc¬ 
lamation.®* He was, in fact, a role model for the Babis to imitate later. In 
1041/1631-2, a certain Darvish Rida first claimed to be the “Gateway” for 
the Mahdi, and then the Mahdiyya itself. 209 In 1053/1643-4, the author of 
Dabistan-i Madhahib met at Mashhad in Khurasan a man called Muham¬ 
mad Quli, who believed in the prophethood of Musaylima and claimed to 
have possessed his books. Muhammad Quli called his faith "Truthism” 
(al-Sadiqiyya) 210 and had detailed plans for his religion. 211 At the same 
time, a certain Ahmad-i Afghan claimed that the Qur’anic verse: “Say: 
'He is God, one' ” meant him, and expressed other ideas along these 
lines. 212 In this way, Shiism emphasized the idea that whenever it 
achieved freedom a series of evolutions would take place. 

With regard to Sufi influence on early Safawid Shiism, it should also 
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be noted that the Sufi foundation of the Safawids, together with die new 
shift to Shi‘ism, provided a great opportunity for the two bodies to mix 
with each other. The Sufis looked as if they were ShiMtes, and the Shi 
*ites reflected Sufi views, and the early translator of the Shi‘ite books 
were often Sufis. Zayn al-Din al-‘Amili (executed in Turkey in 966/ 
1SS8-9) was said to have reached a high station in the Sufi path. 213 His 
student, Shaykh Husayn, (d.984/1576), was said to have been ecstatic (Sa¬ 
hib Hal). 214 Qadi Nur Allah, the author of Majalis al-Mu’minin (executed 
in India in 1019/1610-11) was said to have been a member of the Nur- 


bakhshid order. 215 Baha’ al-Din al-'Amili (d. 1032/1622-3), even though 
he was a Shaykh al-Islam, 216 did not find it odd to compose a whole treat¬ 
ise on the Unity of Being. 217 Baha* al-Din was also said to have held 
membership of the Nurbakhshid order. 21 * When the Safawid Shi'ites split 
into die Usulids (i.e. the Originists) and the Akhbarids (i.e. the Informa- 
tionists), the latter group was equally influenced by Sufism. Muhammad 
Amin of Astarabad (d. 1033/1632-3) and his Shaykh, Muhammad ibn ‘ Ali 
ibn Ibrahim of Astarabad, the founders of the Akhbarid group, 219 were 
said to have been under the influence of al-Ghazzali and Ibn ‘Arabi. 220 
The same judgement was passed on other Akhbarids: Muhammad ibn 
Murtada, 221 known as Muhsin-i Fayd (d.1090/1679) was also said to have 
been a follower of the Nurbakhshid order 222 and a believer in the Unity of 
Being. 223 He was reported to have written a book entitled al-Mahajjat al- 
Bayda fi Ilya’ al-lhya’ P* In his treatise Kalimat Maknuna min 'Ulum Ahl 
al-Hikma, the Sufi trends of Muhsin-i Fayd are undeniable. 225 Muham¬ 
mad Taqi al-Majlisi (d. 1070/1659-60), also an Akhbarid, 226 was not only 
mentioned as a Sufi, 227 but also as a descendent of Abu Nu‘aym al- 
Isfahani. 22 * Muhammad Taqi al-Majlisi was also said to have been the 
teacher of some Qadirid Sufis. 229 

This situation continued until the Safawid dynasty dealt Sufism a 
heavy blow by persecuting the Sufi princes of the Qizilbash for playing 
one Safawid prince against another. 230 This event was a turning point in 
th Shi'ite attitude towards Sufism. Thus when Shah Sultan Husayn came 
to power in 1106/1694, 231 he appointed Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi 
(1037-1111/1627-1700), 232 as the Shaykh al-IslamP 3 But as the govern¬ 
ment’s policy towards Sufism turned upside down, al-Majlisi caused the 
beginning of the decline of good relations between Shi‘ism and Sufism. It 
was his opportunity to get rid of the Sufi partnership within Persia, and 
thus the actual date that Persia turned completely to Shi‘ism was 1106/ 
1694. It is interesting to note how Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi fulfilled 
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his programme of turning against Sufism: 234 first he denied that his father 
was a Sufi at all; 235 then he attacked the chiefs of Asceticism and Su¬ 
fism, 236 deplored the wearing of woollen clothes 237 and considered the Su¬ 
fis disbelievers. 23 * Al-Majlisi went so far as to prefer wealth to poverty, 239 
an idea which no orthodox Muslim of any sect of Islam accepted. 

The government persecuted the Sufis so violently that they were all 
driven out of the capital Isfahan. 240 According to al-Majlisi’s orders, in 
addition to banning the Sufi commemoration and prohibiting the Sufi cry 
Yahu (i.e. 0 He, meaning God), 241 all the jars of Isfahan were ordered to be 
destroyed, at the hands of al-Majlisi’s students, on the grounds that blow¬ 
ing in them produced the prohibited Yahu. 242 It was said, however, that 
the aim was to organize Persia according to Twelver Shi‘ism only, 243 
which suggests that up to al-Majlisi’s time Sufism was the real trend of 
the Safawids, and that Persia’s conversion to Shi‘ism took two centuries 
to complete. 

However, although it is true that in persecuting the Sufis al-Majlisi 
was carrying out an official plan, it is interesting to note that before these 
events took place Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Hurr al-‘Amili (1037- 
1097/1627-86), an Akhbarid, had led the way against Sufism by compos¬ 
ing his al-Risalat al-Ithna ‘Ashariyyat fi Radd al-Sufiyya 244 Al-Hurr 
formed his book in twelve chapters, after the Twelve Imams, which re¬ 
minds one of Haydar al-‘ Amuli, who unlike al-Hurr, composed his Jami ' 
al-Asrar in twelve sections on bringing Shi‘ism and Sufism together. In 
this way, the Shi'ites and the Sufis became members of two different 
worlds. Eventually, Sufism began to decline and lose popularity. 

After getting rid of the Sufi competition, the Shi‘ites devoted their en¬ 
ergy to their internal quarrels, until their differences of opinion produced 
the Shaykhids and then the Babis. It should be pointed out, however, that 
these new movements were highly influenced by Sufism, which seems to 
have been a considerable source of inspiration. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the Safawids both opened this 
period as Sufis and closed their success as Sufis. After the fall of the Sa¬ 
fawid dynasty, some of their princes left Persia for India, where their sons 
became Sufis, 245 and disciples began to follow them. 246 But that was a dif¬ 
ferent mission, in a different climate. 
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Chapter Eight 

l.Ibn Bazzaz, Safwat al-Safa, p.12, Bombay 1329; Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, by an 
unknown author, Cambridge MS. Add. 200, f.3a; Silsilat al-Nasab-i Safaw- 
iyya, f.5b; 'Alam Ara-i Abbasi, Vol. I, p.8a. In fact 

most of the historical material following was used by E. G. Browne in his 
book A History of Persian Literature in Modem Times, pp.32-49, Cambridge 
1924. But the author had planned from the beginning to consult the original 
sources, he found it preferable to stick to his plan over the Safawid period 
too. Browne’s views. However, will be indicated whenever necessary. 

2. Ibid., Browne pointed out that history knows nothing of any son of his [i.e. Ib¬ 
rahim ibn Adham (d. 162/778-9)] who succeeded to a throne in Persia or 
elesewhere, p.36. Taking into consideration that this point of view might be 
correct, it is interesting to note that through his grandfather’s mother, Rumi 
was claimed to have been of the same lineage, Manaqib al-'Arifin, p.75. In 
the tenth century (17th AD), a Turkman learned man, Jalal al-Din Adham 
ibn ‘Abd al-Samad (d. 96S/1S57-8) was said to have been a direct descen- 
dent of Ibrahim ibn Adham (al-Muhibbi, Khulasat al-Athar, Vol. I, pp.488- 
9) and in the eleventh century a celebrated Syrian Sufi, ‘Abe al-Haqq ibn 
Mohammad al-Marzanati (d. 1070/1659-60) was also said to have been of 
the same stock (ibid., Vol. D, p.316 and see also Vol. IV, p.158). To that is 
must be added that Kasrawi (Sayyid Ahmad-i Tabrizi) thought that passage 
of Safwat al-Safa, the original source of Firuz’s story, was defective. In Kas¬ 
rawi’s opinion the original text referred to Firuz himself a descendant of Ib¬ 
rahim ibn Adham, and when the ‘Alawi lineage was attributed to the Safaw- 
ids, a matter to be discussed later, the text took its present form. This 
argument seem, however, to be difficult to confirm. (For this argument see: 
Kasrawi’s article “Nizhad wa Tabar-i Safawiyya”, Ayanda periodical , Vol. 
II, p.494. (1305-1345/1927). 3. Yaqut, Vol. V, p.146, al-Sam'ani, al-Ansab, 
f.312b. Yaqut mentioned Sinjal as a village in Armenia or Adharabayjan 
(Vol. V, p.126) which might well have been the original place the old Sa- 
fawids had come from. Notabley, Kasrawi (Sayyid Ahmad-i Tabrizi) sug¬ 
gested that they came from Sin jar which means that they were Kurds, an 
idea which, in the author’s opinions, does not make sense (see Kasrawi’s ar¬ 
ticle on the lineage and the origin of the Safawids, the periodial of Aynada 
(1305/1926), Vol. Ill, p.494. The whole thing seems to be that Kasrawi read 
Sanjan as Sinjar, see Safwat al-Safa, by Ibn Bazzar, p. 12, Bombay 1329. 

4. Silsilat al-Nasab-i Safawiyya, by Husayn Abdal-i Zahdidi, Cambridge MS. 

Browne H.12. 

5. Safawat al-Safa, p. 12; Silsilat al-Nasab, f.6a. This story is similar to the story 

of ‘Amr ibn ‘Adyy (d. 268AD) who was kidnapped by the Tinins when he 
was very young. It seems that the Persians sources made use of this story 
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and gave it Islamic flavour. See: Al-‘Abbasi, Ma'ahid al-Tansis, Vol. IV, 
p.215, al-Zirikh: Al-'A'lam, Vol. fl, p.105. 

6. Silsilat al-Nasab-i Strfawiyya, by Husayn Abdal-i Zahidi, Cambridge MS. 

Browne H. 12. 

7. Safwat al-Safa, p.12 (about the spelling see Browne’s note p.36.) 

8. Ibid., p.12, line 17 and the margin. 

9. Safwat al-Safa, p.12. 

10. Silsilat al-Nasab, f.6b. 

11. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.4b. 

12. Safwat al-Safa, p.l 1. 

13. Silsilat al-Nasab, f.6b; Safwat al-Safa, p.12. 

14. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.l4b. 

15. Safwat al-Safa, p.12. 

16. Ibn al-‘Ibri, p.398. 

17. Ibn al-‘Ibri, p.398., and see Ibn al-Sa‘i, al-Jami‘ al-Mukhtasar, p.177, Bagh¬ 
dad 1934; Silsalat al-Nasab, ff.30b-31b. This attack was concentrated 
against Khilat (or Akhlat), the capital of Armenia, where the Futwas were 
ruling. They revolted against the Georgians in 603/1206-7 and tok over until 
al-Malik al-’Adil, of the Ayyubids, occupied it in 606/1209 (see Ibn al-‘Ibri, 
p.398). Moreover, Ibn Kathir mentioned another Georgian invasion f Adhar- 
bayjan in 577/1181-2 which was overcome by the alliance of the local princ¬ 
es (Al-Bidaya wa’l-Nihaya, Vol. XXI, p.12). 

18. Safwat al-Scrfa,^.\2. 

19. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.5a. 

20. SUlilat al-Nasab, f.8a, quoting Safwat al-Strfa, p.l3. Notebly, Ibn Bazzaz stat¬ 
ed that Kamal al-Din was of Khajand (i.e. Majd al-Din Ahmad, not ‘Arab- 
shah of Ardabil which might have been inserted by the copyist). The eason 
is that al-Khajandi died between 792-803/1390-1401. See Diwan-i Kamal 
al-Din Mas'ud-i Khanjandi, ed. by ‘Azziz-i Dawlatabadi, Tehran 1337/1959, 
page thirteen ( Sizelah ). See also H. Ethe: Catalogue of the Persian MSS. at 
the India Office Library, Vol. II, p.803; Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 
MSS. at the British Museum, Vol. II, p.632b; Hadiyyat al-'Arifin, Vol. II, 
p.l3; Silsilat al-Nasab, f.8a; Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, p.5a. 

21. Strfwat al-Strfa, p.13; Silsilat al-Nasab, f.8a; Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.5a. 

22. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.5a. 

23. Strfwat al-Strfa, p.13; Silsilat al-Nasab, f.8a; Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.5b. 

24. Strfwat al-Strfa, p.12, line 17. 

25. Silsilat al-Nasab, f.9a. 

26. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, p.5a. 

27. Ibid. 5b. 

28. Saykh Taj al-Din al-Tabrizid (d. after 72/1321) mentioned that he “wore the 
Khirqa and was instructed/installed (luqqina) with Dhikr by Taj al-Din Ibra- 
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him who was known as the Ascetic Shaykh ( al-Shaykhu ’l-Zahid). See: As- 
Salami, Tarikh "Ulama’ Baghdad, p.146. 

29. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'U, pp.6a, 6b. 

30. Ibid., 7a. 

31. Safiyy al-Din’s brothers were traders and officials at Shiraz. See: Silsilat al- 
Nasab, f.lOb. An example for Safiyy al-Din’s great wealth lies in the infor¬ 
mation that for his disciples’ dinner Safiyy al-Din was said to have slaug- 
thered 1,000 head of sheep; See: Silsilat al-Nasab, f.25b. 

32. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'U, f.7a. 

33. Safawat al-Safa, p. 15; Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.7a. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'U, f.6a. 

36. Safawat al-Safa, p.l 1. 

37. Ibid., p.l 1; Tarikh-i Shah Isma'U, f.3a; Silsilat al-Nasab, f.5b; Ahsan al- 
Wadi’a, Vol. II, p.245. (quoting Riyad al-Siyaha). But al-Qaramani doubted 
the lineage (p.344) and Kihkhuda (Lughatnama, article: Isma’il Safawi) 
pointed out that there was no concrete evidence proving it. Browne did not 
refute it (p.33) and Hamid Wahbi in his Mashahir Islam, p.500, Istanbul 
1310, said that the Persian experts in lineage had confirmed iL 

38. Safawat al-Safa, pp.l 1-12. 

39. In fact, in his above-mentioned article, Kasrawi came to die same conclu¬ 
sion, but he suggested that Shah Tahmasp was the first to claim the ’Alawi 
descendancy. dasrawi believed that even Isma’il the Sawafi did not claim it 
On this last point, however, Nasr Allah-i Falsafi proved, by a document 
written in Isma’il’s own hand writig, that this point was false. See: Zindaga- 
ni-i Shah‘Abbas, Vol. I, pp.154-5, Tehran 134. Apart from this, al-Muhibbi, 
commented on a letter that was writtten by Baha’ al-Din al-‘Amili, who 
wrote the letters on behalf of Shah ‘Abbas al-Safawi in which he introduced 
the letter by mentioning the Shah’s family lineage and that he was of al- 
Safawi al-Musawi al-Husayni. Al-Muhibbi said, “as for the lineage of the 
Shah to Shaykh Sadr al-Din, there is no doubt about it but his lineage going 
back to al-Husayn, [well] that is not known”. See: Khulasat al-’Athar, Vol., 
p.l 30. 

40. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'U, ff.5b-6a. Sa’di was bom in 1184 and died in 1291 (A 
Litrary History of Persia, Vol. 0, p.526). 

41. Safawat al-Safa, pp.l73,176,178,182,184. 

42. Riyad al-'Arifin, p.164. Husayn Abdal-i Zahidi attributed to Safiyya al-Din 
some couplets and one Ruba’i. (See: Silsilat al-Nasab, pp.l9a-23a). In 
ff,18b-19a, Zahidi indicated that Safiyya al-Din enjoyed composing poetry. 

43. Safwat al-Safa, pp.105,242,243. 

44. Ibid., pp.94-95. 

45. Ibid. 
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46. Habib al-Siyar, Vol. in, p.220, VoL VI, p.421. 

47. Safwat al-Safa, p.lOS. 

48. Tarikh-i Guzida, p.793. 

49. Safwat al-Strfa, pp.335-358. 

50. Safwat al-Safa, pp.89-90. 

51. Ibid. 

52. He commented on the verse 5:70 which the Shi'ite believed to support the 
Khilafa of ‘Ali, and on 'These firmly rooted in knowledge” without referring 
to the Shi'it e Imams. See: Safwat al-Safa, pp.141,146. 

53. Ibid., pp.140,152. 

54. Silsilat al-Nasab, f.26a. 

55. See: Silsilat al-Nasab, f.28b, and Habib al-Siyar, Vol. IV, pp.421-3. 

56. Ibid., (min 'awtadi 'l-’awliya’i wa fityanihim). 

57. Ibid., {'it'am al-fuqara wa ’l-masakin). 

58. Majalis al-Mu'minin, p.261, quoting Nurbakhsh’s Mushajjar, (khalil al- 
‘AJam). 

59. Safwat al-Safa, pp.97,101,102. 

60. See: Ibn Batuta's description of Akhis of Antaliya in Turkey (Rihla, Vol. I, 
pp. 172-3.) which shows them to be very similar to the Bektashis. This kind 
of life seems to have been common among the Turkish Sufis. Other indica¬ 
tions of older Akhis are found in Nafahal al-Unis, pp.243-4,445-6. The term 
Akhi, however, is a synonym for the Arabic Fata not “brother” as it might 
seem at first See: the Encyclopaedia of Islam, Fr. Taeschner’s article on 
Akhi. 

61. Safwat al-Safa, p.4. 

62. Kidliyyat -i Qasim-i Anwar, edited by Sa'id Nafisi, Teharan 1337, Nafisi’s in¬ 
troduction p.l 1. 

63. Silsilat al-Nasab, f.28b. 

64. Kidliyyat -i Qasim-i Anwar, p.34, couplets 5611-4. 

65. Silsilat al-Nasab, f.26a. It was said that it took him ten years to build iL 

66. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.8b. 

67. Mahafal al-Awsiya', f.326a. 

68. Silsilat al-Nasab, f.32a. 

69. Al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-Lami', Vol. VI, p.29. 

70. Tarikh-i Shah Isma'il, f.8b. 

71. Silsilat al-Nasab, fT.34a-b. 
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p.115, Cairo 1289. 

79. Al-Sakhawi, al-Daw' al-Lami', Vol. VI, p.29. Apparently he meant the Per¬ 
sian Iraq (See how al-Qaramani described Haydar, ‘Ali's grandson, as the 
leader of Persian Iraq(Sahibu Iraki *l-‘ Ajam), p.348. See Akhbar al-Duwal. 
(Shaykhu 'l-Suftyyati bi ’l-’Iraq). 

80. Al-Sakhawi, Vol. VI, p.30. 

81. Al-Sakhawi, Vol. VI, p.29 (wa lahum fihi mina ’l-’i'tiqadi ma yajillu 
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82. Ibid. Vol. VI, p.30. The author of Silsilat al-Nasab stated that ‘Ali 
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I)r Kamil M Al-Shaibi's Sufism and Shi'ism is the most 
comprehensive history of the relation between Ithna‘ashari Shi‘ite 
Islam and Sufi doctrines and orders. Basing himself on careful 
examination of the original sources. Dr al-Shaibi shows how, after 
a long period of apparently independent development, the two 
Islamic religious traditions came together and mutually enriched 
one another. 
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